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U MOURS of a conſpi racy to "IO Philip. — The Ohnthi ans 
ſuſpetted of ſharing in it —Philip invades their territories —They ap- 
ply to Athens for afiftance —Firft Olynthiac orati n 'of Demoſtbenes.— He is 
oppoſed by Demades. — Character of thts leader. Bares ſent to the relief 
of Olynthus —The progreſs of the Macedonian arms —Confternation of the 
Ohntbians.— ITbey are defeated. — Send a. ſecond ambaſy to Athens. —The 

confuſion of the Athenians, —They ſend out a gally in queſt of Chares.— He 

returns. — His exploit, and triumph. — The Athenians elevated —The ſecond 

Ohnthiac oration of Demoſthenes. —New ſuccours ſent to Olynthus under the 

command of Charidemus.—The Olynthians again defeated. —They baniſh 

Apollonides.— Entruſt their cavalry to Euthycrates and Laſthenes.—The con- 
duct of Charidemus.— The Olynthians once more ſollicit the Athenians.—The 
third Olynthiac oration of Demoſthenes. —The character of AEſebines.— He 
encourages the Athenians to take up arms, and to excite the lates of Greece, 
againſt Philip —_ ege of Olynthus continued —Its cavalry betrayed.—— 
Philip becomes maſter of the town.—Olynthus razed; and the inhabi= 
tants ſeld.— Ariſtotle ſauſpected of cruelty.—Inftance of Philip's condeſcenfion.— 
The Athentans affetted by the misfortunes of the Olynthians.—Philip's beha- 
viour to the traytors who had lately Served him. His two natural brothers 
put to death. Philip celebrates games in honour of the muſes.—The bu- 

manity of Satyrus.— Philip carries on a pyratt cal war againſt Athens.— 


Practiſes ſecretly in Euboea.—The de eat of Mol ofſus.—Overtures for an 
accommodation between Athens and Macedon.,— Agreeable to the Athentians.— 
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U RING the diſorders of Euboea, the kingdom Olivier vol. 2 

of Macedon was alarmed by a conſpiracy, formed (as jalis "4 

was ſuppoſed) by Archelaus, Aridaeus, and Menelaus, C. 3. 

three natural ſons of Amyntas, to dethrone Philip, 

and to divide the kingdom between them. It doth 

not appear probable, that an attempt of this nature 

could have really been made againſt a prince, ſurrounded with large 

armies, ſtrengthened by alliances, and admired and beloved by his 

ſubjects: yet the danger was induſtriouſſy magnified by Philip and 

his creatures. Archelaus was ſeized, and, according to the cuſtom 

of Macedon, condemned to death by the army. Aridaeus and Me- 

nelaus had taken refuge in Olynthus ; ſuſpicions ſeem to have been 

fomented of this ſtate, as ſharing deeply in the conſpiracy ; and an in- 

dignation to have been artfully raiſed, againſt a people who could thus 

baſely join in deſigns againſt their ally, their friend, and benefactor. 
22 mote 1 1 1 — | The * 


3 THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book III. 
The diſpoſitions which they had already diſcovered, the jealouſy and ha- 
tred which they had already expreſſed of Philip, muſt have given ſome: 
credit to ſuch repreſentations ; and that prince well knew how to im- 


prove eyery circumſtance, and to find the faireſt _ moſt plauſible 
pretences for his deſigns. * TICO 


OLYN.THUsS, was now much more powerful than ever. When 
Lacedemon came, with all her force, to fall on the Olynthian territories, 
the ſtate commanded but five thouſand foot, and four hundred horſe. 
Dem. ts: fal. Ten thouſand foot, and one thouſand horſe, was now the force of Olyn- 
8. deen 7d thus: and its dominions were enlarged and ſtrengthened by the conceſ- 
ſions made by Philip. in the infancy of his reign. But the Macedonian 
had taken care to render all their power ineffectual. The Olynthians 
ſaw ſeveral of their citizens grown rich and great, in a manner quite un- 
accountable; their poſſeſſions were enlarged ; they raiſed ſtately houſes ;. 
and diſplayed their affluence and magnificence. This was the price at 
which they fold their integrity to the enemy of their country : yet were 
their fellow-citizens ſo infatuated, as to grant them the confidence and 
reſpect, due only to riches acquired by merit and honeſt induſtry. Thus 
. did corruption prepare the way to their deſtruction: and then was the 
time for Philip's attack. He demanded that his two brothers ſtiquld be 
ſurrendered to him. The Olynthians, either convinced of their innocence, 
or thinking themſelves bound to protect them. from the conſequences. 
of an attempt which they, themſelves had encouraged, refuſed abſolutely 


Olymp. 107. to give them up : and, to ſupport his demand, n led his forces di- 
ol rectly into their territories. 


Tux firſt appearance of their * determined the Qlynthians to 
diſpatch ambaſſadors to Athens, to cement that friendſhip, which their 
mutual intereſts had already. formed; and to engage the people to enter 
into that ſtrict alliance, which might. oblige them to- ſend: aſſiſtance 
to the Olynthians, againſt an enemy they were equally concerned to 
oppoſe. Philip's preſent invaſion had raiſed the ferment and confuſion: at 
Athens, natural to a people, whoſe inquiſitive diſpoſitions had ever 

rendered 
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rendered them attentive to the motions of their rival ; thou gh their in- 


dolence and ſupineneſs kept them from oppoſing or preventing them. 


A war between theſe two neighbouring powers, which had been long p. Dem. £96 2. 
the object of their wiſhes, as the only means of confining Philip _ 


views to his own kingdom, had now happened: and an aſſembly was 
convened to deliberate on the meaſures proper to be taken in conſequence 
of this event. The ambaſſadors were introduced and heard; and moſt 2 
of the eminent ſpeakers delivered their opinions on this important occa- 
ſion. At length Demoſthenes aroſe, and ſupported the demands of 


Olynthus, in the firſt of thoſe which are called Olynthiac orations. 


ADDpREss and energy are equally conſpicuous in this performance. 
He begins with congratulating his countrymen on an event fo agreeable 
to their views, and favourable to their intereſts. ' But let us attend to the. 
orator himſelf, in his remarkably delicate and fine. exordium. In. 
* many inſtances (Athenians !) have the Gods, in my opinion, mani- 
et feſtly declared their favour to this ſtate: : nor is it leaſt obſervable in 


4 this preſent juncture. For that an enemy ſhould ariſe againſt Philip, 


e on the very confines. of his kingdom, of no inconſiderable power; 
ce and, what is of moſt importance, ſo determined upon the-war, that 
cc. they conſider any accommodation with him, firſt, as inſidious; next, 
« as the downfal of their country: this ſeems. no leſs than the gra- 
te cious-interpoſition of heaven itſelf. It muſt, therefore, be our care» 
* (Athenians I) that we ourſelves may not fruſtrate this goodneſs. For 
« it muſt reflect diſgrace, nay, the fouleſt infamy,. upon us, if we ap- 
« pear to have thrown away, not thoſe ſtates and territories only which 
« we once commanded, but thoſe alliances and favourable incidents 


« which . hath provided for us.“ 


THe 8 of Philip's power, and the: continued courſe of his 
ſuoceſſes, were the conſiderations which principally. diſpirited the Athe- 
nians, . and poſſibly were urged with too much force by the ſpeakers 
which had before appeared. Theſe he therefore repreſents in ſuch a 
manner, as ta convince them of the neceſſity of oppoſing him, and, at: 

the 
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the ſame time, to encourage them to the attempt. Corruption and 
artifice are the cauſes to which he aſcribes his elevation. All thoſe 


| whom he deceived, and made the inſtruments of his power, are now 


convinced of his inſincerity; and ready to unite, and to reduce him to 
his original condition. No acquiſitions, no advantages, can ſecure 
him from the fatal effects of this combination. For when forces 
« join in harmony and affection, and one common intereſt unites the 
« confederating powers, then they ſhare the toils with alacrity, they 
<« endure the diſtreſſes, they perſevere. But when extravagant ambition, 


« and lawleſs power, (as in his caſe) have aggrandized a fingle perſon ; 


« the firſt pretence, the ſlighteſt accident, overthrows him; and all his 
« oreatneſs is daſhed at once to the ground. For it is not, no Athe- 
cc mans, it is not poſſible to found a laſting power upon injuſtice, perfidy, 
and treachery. Theſe may perhaps ſucceed for once; and borrow 
« for a while, from hope, a gay and flouriſhing appearance. But time 
4 betrays their weakneſs ; and they fall into ruin of themſelves. For 
« as, in ſtructures of every kind, the lower parts ſhould have the greateſt 
«firmneſs; ſo the grounds and principles of actions ſhould be juſt 
« and true. But theſe advantages are not found in the actions of 
« Philip.” | 


Hz therefore recommends to them to diſpatch immediate and ef- 
fectual ſuccours to the Olynthians ; to ſend ambaſſadors to animate and 
encourage the Theſſalians in their diſpoſitions which had lately appeared, 


and which, he till inſiſts, were utterly unfavourable to Philip; and to 


inforce their remonſtrances by their own vigour and activity. Such a 
conduct, he declares, could not fail to bring down that ruin upon Philip, 
which he repreſents as juſt impending, and ready to cruſh him : in 


which his allies, his ſubjects, his ſoldiers, his exceſſes, his jealouſy, and 
envy, his inſatiable ambition, and even his victories, all conſpired to in- 
volve him. To the Athenians, and to their miſconduct, to the abuſes 
and corruptions which had crept into the adminiſtration, and to theſe 


1 he imputes the ſucceſſes of their enemy. Some of theſe corrup- 


tions 
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tions he diſplays at large; others he hints at with ſufficient ſeverity; and 

concludes with inforcing the neceſſity of a thorough reformation. 
DEMOSTHENES was vigorouſly oppoſed by Demades, a popular Philochorus 

leader, then of conſiderable figure. I here take the liberty of tran- Epi. ad 


ſcribing the character of this leader, as I have repreſented it on another 
occaſion : «© He was a man, who, by birth and education, ſeemed Pref. to Trani. 
| of the Phil, O- 


« deſtined to meanneſs and obſcurity : but, as the Athenian aſſembly ad- rations. 

* mitted perſons of all ranks and occupations to ſpeak their ſentiments, - 

“his powers ſoon recommended him to his countrymen ; and raiſed 

cc him, from the low condition of a common mariner, to the ad- 

“ miniſtration and direction of public affairs. His private life was 3 
« ſtained with thoſe brutal exceſſes, which frequently attend the want „„ 
« of early culture, and an intercourſe with the inferior and leaſt refined 

« part of mankind. His conduct, as a leader and miniſter, was not 

« actuated by the principles of delicate honour and integrity : and his 

e eloquence ſeems to have received a tincture from his original condi- 

tion. He appears to have been a ſtrong, bold, and what we call a 

e blunt ſpeaker ; whoſe manner, rude and daring, and ſometimes bor- 

« dering on extravagance, had oftentimes a greater effect than the 

e more corrected ſtyle of other ſpeakers, who confined themſelves 


« within the bounds of decorum and good „ 


WHATEVER might have been the motive of his oppoſition on the _ 
preſent occaſion, whether a ſincere and diſintereſted difference of ſenti- 
ment, or, which is more probable, the ſecret influence of Macedo- 
nian gold, his oppoſition was in a good meaſure ineffectual: for the 
Athenians were ſo far affected by the eloquence and force of Demoſt- 
henes, that they decreed to ſend two thouſand men, and thirty ſhips, to the 
aſſiſtance of Olynthus. But, unhappily, theſe forces were compoſed of -, 0 
foreigners and mercenaries, and commanded by Chares, who, notwith- 
ſtanding what may have been faid by Demoſthenes to palliate his 


miſconduct, was undoubtedly a diſgrace to his country, and to the 
military 
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ck in military character: fitter to be em ployed, as Timotheus obſerved, to 
3 carry the baggage, than to command an 


Wu the Athenians were thus employed i in debating and forming 

decrees and reſolutions, Philip was in the field, and acting with all 

Demoſt. de imaginable vigour. No ſooner had this prince entered the Chalcidian 
— 755 region, than the commanders of every town were ready to receive 
Diod. Sie I. his bribes, and to open their gates to him. The fortreſs of Gira was 
16. Seft. 52. firſt taken and razed ; and then his march was directed to Stagira. 


The inhabitants, who were trained to war, attempted to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of his arms : but the place was ſoon taken by ſtorm ; thoſe who 
| eſcaped the ſword were reduced to ſlavery ; and the town razed to the 
Ib. Sea. 53. foundations. The neighbouring cities were either corrupted or inti- 

midated, and opened their gates. Miciberna, a town fituated 'on the 
Toronfic gulph, was fo well provided and fortified, that it appeared 
capable of holding out a conſiderable time. But the corruption of 
the governor ſaved Philip the tediouſneſs and trouble of a fiege. 
Torone, a maritime city, whoſe citadel was Joined by ſtrong walls 
to the ſea, had ſoon the ſame fate ; and, poſſibly, on this occaſion 
it might have been, that Philip, when the ſtrength of the place was 
repreſented to him, aſked that memorable queſtion, © Cannot a mule, 
40 laden with money, find acceſs to it? . 


AEſchin. de ALL this time the Athenian ſuccours were expected in vain. They 

_ Les. Seck. had failed ; but how their courſe had been directed, was a matter 
totally unknown. The Olynthian cities were almoſt all ſubdued,” or 

Dem. de fall purchaſed with ſo much eaſe, that Philip, as Demoſthenes obſerves, 

| Leg. ut ſupra. could not often advance faſt enough to accept of all the invitations of 

| = - traytors, contending who ſhould be the ſpeedieſt to take his pay, and 

| | | betray their truſt ; and was frequently at a loſs to determine, which of 

IF | them he ſhould firſt gratify. The capital city was now threatened with 

a ſiege ; and the general terror and conſternation, as well as the ſtrength 


of the invader, ſeems to haye been duly weighed, and to have prompted 
the 
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the Olyn thians to attempt an accommodation at leaſt, by offerin g 
a treaty, to gain ſome reſpite of the preſent danger; and, if 


# "ig * 
* 


Daw. Phil, 3. 
Set. 4. 


poſſible, to amuſe the enemy, till ſuccours ſhould arrive. But it 


was in vain to hope to deceive the penetration of Philip. He knew 


' how to retort this artifice upon themſelves; and, by affecting ſome 

attention to their overtures, to render his attentions doubtful for 
a while: ſtill, however, continuing his approaches; till at laſt, 
when he had advanced within forty ſtadia of Olynthus, he took 
off the maſk ; avowed his reſolutions of for ever preventing his 
enemies from forming any connexions with this ſtate, which might 
embarraſs or diſtreſs him ; and declared explicitly, that either the 
Olynthians muſt quit their territories, or he could not reign in 
Macedon. 


Tris people had long ſuſpected, but now received a terrifying 
proof, that he meditated no leſs than their final ruin and ſubver- 
ſion. Vigour and reſolution were the only means left to fave them. 
They collected their own forces, with whom they united thoſe 
which their neighbours could afford, and determined to try their 
fortune in the field. They fought bravely ; and their cayalry, 
in particular, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their gallant conduct. But 
they were defeated, - and ſhut up within their walls: and, while the 
victor was preparing for a vigorous ſiege, ambaſſadors were again 
ſent to Athens, to repreſent the deſperate condition of Olynthus, and 
to urge the WW_ of ſupporting that ſtate againſt the Macedonian 


arms. 


HER E were again raiſed that 8 and confuſion, which 
the news of Philip's victories uſually occaſioned. Their general, 
their army, their fleet, they had no accounts of : their al- 
lies were not only left unprotected, but their ſettlements and de- 
pendent towns in Thrace, particularly in the Cherſoneſus, were in- 
vaded and harraſſed by the Macedonians. TROY were allo alarmed 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book III. 
with intimations of a treaſonable correſpondence carried on within 
their city, by which Philip was ſecretly ſupplied with arms, and 
all neceſſaries for his fleet. At the motion of Timarchus, a popular 
leader, and zealous oppoſer of the Macedonian intereſt, they iſſued 
out a decree, denouncing ſentence of death againſt all ſuch infa- 
mous practices: : and loudly clamoured againſt Chares, whoſe neg- 
le&, or treachery, had thus diftrefled his country. The moſt 
ſtrenuous partizans of 'this commander held down their heads in 
confuſion : and, to allay the preſent ferment, Cephiſophon, one of 
his moſt intimate friends, was now obliged to move, that Anti- 
ochus, who commanded thoſe gallies which were uſually fent out 
with advices, ſhould immediately ſet fail, and ſeek out this chief, 
to whom the Athenians had entruſted their fleet; and, when found, 
ſhould inform him, that the Athenian people were highly ſurprized, 
that Philip ſhould be ſuffered to invade their dependent ſettlements, 
while they themſelves were totally ignorant what courſe their 
admiral had taken ; where he was now ſtationed ; or in what 
manner he had LA of his forces. 


Bur he himſelf now brought the news of his own exploits, as we 
find them recorded in thoſe fragments of Theopompus, which Athe- 
naeus hath preſerved. Inſtead of oppofing the attempts againſt 
Olynthus ; inſtead of protecting any of the Athenian ſettlements ; he 
had contented himſelf with making a defcent on the coaſt of Pal- 
tens, where he met thoſe eight hundred men, who were called 
Philip's friends, and who have been already deſcribed, headed by 
one Audaeus. On theſe he fell with all his force, and ſoon put 
them to flight. He was now returned in triumph to Athens; and, 
in honour of this illuſtrious victory, gave a public entertainment, on 
which he expended no leſs than ſixty talents, which he had ex- 
ated from the Phocians. The people, who judged of the im- 
portance of the exploit, by the manner in which it was celebrated, 
imagined, that their general muſt have given Philip ſome very 

fatal 
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fatal blow: and the aſſembly, now convened to conſider the de- 
mands of Olynthus, breathed nothing but contempt and indigna- 

tion at Philip's preſent enterprizes, and vain and extravagant menaces Than. . 2, 
of ae 158 chaſtiſement. 
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8 UCH were their diſ Waden when: Deinofihenice appeared, and 
addreſſed the aſſembly, in the ſecond of the Olynthiac orations. 
He begins, on this occaſion, with correcting the vanity and confi- 
dence. of his. countrymen ; he rouſes them, by the terror of im- 
pending danger, and affects to conſider the defence of Olynthus as the 
laſt and only means of preſerving the very being of Athens. They 
were now engaged in an alliance with Olynthus ; and there could be 
no doubt of the neceſſity of fulfilling their engagements : but how 
to be inabled was the great queſtion. By the original conſtitution of 
Athens, every citizen, without diſtinction, was obliged to ſerve 
perſonally in the field, until he had arrived at the age of forty 
years. No ſtation, circumſtances, or character, could poſſibly be 
pleaded as an excuſe: but all, without diſtinction, men of eminence, Tourreil Not. 
men who had been dignified by public offices, philoſophers, whoſe 2 hes 
lives were devoted to contemplation,” to the acquiſition and propaga- 
tion of knowledge, gloried in the faithful diſcharge of the facred 
duty which they owed to their country, and in the reſolution and 
bravery with which they fought its battles, even in the ſtation of 
private ſoldiers. We find Plato (in his apology) boaſting of the 
military proweſs of his maſter Socrates : and his own actions in the 
field have not wanted the due applauſe of hiſtory, But new de- 
crees had now been made, and new cuſtoms introduced, by which 
men of wealth and intereſt were inabled to procure an exemption 
from military duties ; ſo that it was become exceedingly difficult to 
raiſe an army compoſed of Athenian citizens: while a ſenſeleſs pro- 
fuſion at home, and ill concerted and unſucceſsful expeditions abroad, 
had, by this time, almoſt intirely exhauſted their finances. T he 
wei eight of public expences began to be — complained of; and 
B 2 ſome 
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12 nE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book I. 
ſome attempts ſeem to have been made to put an end to that | 
ſhameful miſapplication of their treaſure to the ſupport of theatrical 
entertainments. Apollodorus, in particular, a wiſe and public-ſpi- 

* In Neaer, rited Athenian, propoſed to the aſſembly, as we learn from * Demoſt- 

1 henes, that this important affair ſhould be duly weighed; and that 
they ſhould confider of the expediency of applying the redundancies 
of their treaſury, according to the original intent, to the ſupport of 
their armies. But all ſuch attempts were now effectually fruſtrated ; 

— for Eubulus, a popular leader, who fought to gain an intereſt and in- 

flluence in the aſſembly, by flattering the vices and follies of his: 
countrymen, had lately prevailed to have a law paſſed, by which 
it was pronounced a capital ace for any man to propoſe a de- 
cree for the alienation of the theatrical money. Thus was every 

ä | honeſt counſellor reduced to the melancholy alternative, of either 

paſſing over in filence ſo ſcandalous and pernicious an abuſe, or of 

ſacrificing his life to his ſincerity and integrity. 
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Tus were the great Aificulties, with which Demoſthenes was 
now to ſtruggle : and his perſonal ſafety obliged him to treat this 
latter point with the exacteſt caution. © Appoint magiſtrates,” ſaith 
he, © for the inſpection of your laws; not to enact any new laws; 
« you have already a fufficient-number ; but to repeal thoſe, whoſe 
<« ill effects you now experience. I mean the laws relating to the 4 
theatrical funds (thus openly I declare it) and ſome about the 4 
| = : « ſoldiery. By the firſt, the ſoldier's pay goes, as theatrical ex- 4 
1/38 | « pences, to the uſeleſs and inactive; the others ſcreen thoſe from 2 
Fl! | i « juſtice, who decline the ſervice of the field, and thus damp the 1 
1/28 | * ardor of thoſe diſpoſed to ſerve us. When you have repealed 2 
| theſe, and rendered it conſiſtent with ſafety to adviſe you juſtly, A 
| 4 « then ſeek for ſome perſon to propoſe that decree, which you are 2 
| ; all ſenſible the common good requires. But, till this be done, 4 ; 
« expect not that any man will urge your true intereſt, when, for 3 
00 urging — true intereſt, you repay him with deſtruction. Ye —_ 
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will never find ſuch zeal : eſpecially fince the conſequence can be 

« only this; he who offers his opinion, and moves for your con- 5 
s currence, ſuffers ſome unmerited calamity : but your affairs are not 4 
« in the leaſt advanced; nay, this additional inconvenience muſt 

cc ariſe, that, for the future, it will appear more dangerous to ad- 

« viſe you, than even at preſent. And the authors of theſe laws 


« ſhould alſo be the authors of their repeal. For it is not juſt that 
+ the public favour ſhould be beſtowed on them, who, in framing 


A 


theſe laws, have greatly injured the community; and that the 
« odium ſhould fall on him, whoſe freedom and fincerity are of 
« important ſervice to us all. Until theſe regulations be made, 
* you muſt not think any man fo great, that he may violate thoſe 
„ laws with impunity ; or fo devoid of reaſon, as to 3 himſelf 

6 into _ and foreſeen deſtruction. . - 

1 x the progreſs of this She he draws a contraſt between the 
ancient and preſent ſtate of Athens; between the conduct of former 
times and that of his cotemporaries ; which, as it ſets the corrup- 
tions of their ſtate i in the cleareſt "_ of view, deſerves to be inſert- 
* at rye. | 


„Ap here (faith the orator) let me intreat your attention to 
* a ſummary account of the conduct of your anceſtors, and of 
« your own. I ſhall mention but a few things, and theſe well 
« known : (for, if you would purſue the way to happineſs, you need 
<« not look abroad for leaders; our own countrymen point it out.) 
% Theſe our anceſtors, therefore, whom the orators never courted, 
« never treated with that indulgence, with which you are flattered, 

held the ſovereignty of Greece, with general conſent, five and forty 
*« years; depoſited above ten thoufand talents in our public treaſury ; 
*« kept the king of this country in that ſubjection, which a barbarian 
« owes to Greeks ; erected monuments of many and illuſtrious 
actions, which they themſelves atchieved, by land and ſea; in a 
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THE LIFE AND REION OF Bock N. 
word, are the only perſons - who have tranſmitted: to poſterity 


ſuch glory as is ſuperior to envy. Thus great do they appear in 


the affairs of Greece. Let us now view them within the city, 


both in their public and private conduct. And, firſt, the edifices 
which their adminiſtrations have given us, their decorations of our 


temples, and the offerings which they depoſited, are ſo numerous, 
and ſo magnificent, that all the efforts of poſterity cannot exceed 
them. Then, in private life, ſo exemplary was their moderation, 
their adherence to the ancient manners ſo ſcrupulouſly exact, that, 


if any of you ever diſcovered the houſe of Ariſtides, or Miltiades, 


or any of the illuſtrious men of thoſe times, he muſt allow, that 
it was not diſtinguiſhed by the leaſt extraordinary ſplendor. For 
they did not ſo conduct the public buſineſs, as to aggrandize 
themſelves ; their ſole great object was to exalt the ſtate. 


And thus, by their faithful attachment to Greece, by their piety 
to the gods, and by that equality which they maintained among 
themſelves, they were raiſed (and no wonder) to wed ſummit of 


gere 


« SUCH Was hs ſtate of Athens at that time, when the men 1 
have mentioned were in power. But what is your condition, 
under thoſe indulgent miniſters who now direct us? is it the ſame, 


or nearly the ſame ?——Other things I ſhall paſs oyer, though I 
might expatiate on them, Let it only be obſerved, that we 


are now, as you all ſee, left without competitors ; the Lacedaemo- 
nians loſt ; the Thebans engaged at home ; and not one of all the 
other ſtates of conſequence ſufficient to diſpute the ſovereignty 


with us, Yet at a time, when we might have enjoyed our own 


dominions in ſecurity, and have been the umpires in all difputes 
abroad ; our territories have been wreſted from us ; we have ex- 
pended above one thouſand five hundred talents to no purpoſe ; 


the allies, which we gained in war, have been loſt in time of 
pony and to this degree of power have, we. raiſed up an enemy 
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1 p Jenn 1 once more Mas at We pool dig of pay- | 
ing their ſoldiers with the money no deſtined to the uſe of the 
theatre; ſtill guarding againſt any formal motion or propoſal. And, 
to treat this affair with {till greater delicacy, he ſuggeſts | another me- 

| thod of eluding the force of Eubulus's law : and that is, that theſe 
theatrical diſtributions ſhould be ſtill continued; but that all thoſe, 
who were in the ſervice of the public, and who uſually received 
their ſeveral appointments, ſhould now diſcharge their reſpective du- 
ties, without pay, fee, or reward; ſo that the name only of theſe 


diſtributions would have in that caſe remained. ; 


Kh 6 


Bur W the Adin 1 have indulged or MY of 
the liberty, with which Demoſthenes cenſured their conduct, and in- 
forced their real intereſt, they yet could not prevail on themſelves to 


ſacrifice their darling entertainments to their glory and ſecurity. 

They, however, granted to the Olynthians a reinforcement of four Philochorns 
thouſand foreign infantry, and one hundred and fifty horſe, under roy wal 
the command of Charidemus. This general began with ravaging 

Bottia, a territory on the confines of Chalcis, which, among other 

towns, contained Pella, the capital of Macedon ; and then threw his 

forces into Olynthus. Encouraged by theſe ſuccours, the inhabitants Diod. Sic. 
hazarded another battle, but were received with the bravery and 174 
vigour uſual to the Macedonians, and drove back to their city 
with conſiderable loſs. In theſe tw¾o battles, which Philip had now 
fought with the Olynthian 8, Apollonides, the comm ander of their 
cavalry, a man of eminence, and friend to the Athenians, who had Demotth, in 
| honoured him with the freedom of their city, ſeems to have had _ 
diſcovered ſuch abilities and valour, as threatened to retard his pro- 

greſs. He knew the value of a brave, judicious, and faithful officer ; 


and judged it neceſſary to deprive his enemies of fo. important an ac- 
quiſition. 


* 
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: Wen His gold had already gained a conſiderable party within 


Dem. Phil. 3. 


Sect. 18. 


Theop. in A- 
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the walls of Olynthus, by whoſe malicious practices, and factious cla- 
mours, the Olynthians were fatally deceived, and made to entertain 


ſuſpicions of the integrity of Apollonides. Blinded by prejudice, and | 


inflamed and deceived by infamous arts, they liſtened readily to one 
of Philip's creatures, who was employed to accuſe him publicly; 
baniſhed their zealous and honeſt general, and unhappily were pre- 
vailed on to confer his command upon Euthycrates and Laſthenes, 
two corrupted and abandoned traytors, who had fold themſelves, 
and their country, to Philip. Such was the madneſs of the many: 
and fo falſe and dangerous a teſt of real merit doth popularity 
frequently prove, 


Tux forces of Charidemus, at the fame time, proved uſeleſs and 
contemptible ; and their general diſtinguiſhed himſelf only by his 
inſolence and debauchery. At every meal, according to his cuſtom, 


he drank to a ſcandalous exceſs; and publicly inſulted the ladies of 


Olynthus by his brutality. He was even ſo inſolent and abandoned, 
as to demand that the ſenate of Olynthus ſhould procure for him a 
beautiful youth, a captive then in the town, as a reward for his pre- 
tended ſervices. * 


TAE Olynthians, thus unhappily circumſtanced, were obliged to 
apply once more to Athens, and to defire a reinforcement, compoſed 
of citizens animated with a fincere ardor for their intereſt, their 
own glory, and the common cauſe. Demoſthenes was ſtill their 


ſtrenuous advocate, and, on this occaſion, pronounced the third 


Olynthiac oration. The fame motives to vigour and reſolution, 
the ſame animated expoſtulations and remonſtrances, are urged in 
this performance, with new force and energy. The ſum of the 
orator's advice is this: to ſend immediate ſuccours to Olynthus, 
and theſe formed of citizens; to make, at the ſame time, a diverſion 


in Macedon ; and to diſpatch ambaſſadors through Greece, to no- 


tify 
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Sect. I. PHILIP KING or MACEDON. - 
tify thoſe their reſolutions, to remove all Ill impreſſions, which 


their former miſconduct (aggravated and inforced by Philip's repre- 


dentations) might have made on the ſeveral ſtates, and to inſpire them 


17 | 


with the glorious reſolution of uniting againſt the common enemy. 


He again reſumes the conſideration of the theatrical money, but with 
Kill greater caution and reſerve. In this addreſs, critics have re- 
marked, with pleaſure and approbation, the different pictures which 
| he draws-of Philip, for the different purpoſes of alarming and encou- 
raging his hearers. At firſt he is politic, vigilant, -and intrepid ; he 
has riſen gradually to the higheſt pitch of power; and is now ready 
to appear before the walls of Athens, if not inſtantly oppoſed. Then, 
leſt their minds mi ight be too ſtrongly affected by the danger, he is 
repreſented in a manner totally different. His power is by no means 
real or ſolid; his allies are ready to revolt ; his kin gdom is threatened 
with war and deſolation; and he is juſt ready to be cruſhed by the 
firſt vigorous effort made to diſtreſs him. But as confidence and ſe- 
curity were the fatal extremes, to which his hearers were the moſt 
inclined, he ſeems to have dreaded the danger of dwelling too long 
on this repreſentation, : and concludes with the dreadful image of a 
formidable enemy ravaging their territory, and ſhutting them up 
| within their walls. | 1 
Wa AR now became the favourite topic ; at Athens: and AEſchines, 
among others, loudly declared for it. This popular leader, as yet 
uncorrupted by the gold of Macedon, had that influence in the af- 
ſembly, which was uſually acquired by eloquence and abilities. His 
father had been baniſhed by the thirty tyrants, which Lacedaemon 
had impoſed on Athens, when Lyſander made her miſtreſs of that 
ſtate : and his fortune, in theſe times of diſorder, was conſiderably 
impaired. The earlier years of the ſon were ſpent in the leſs honour- 
able occupations : but he had thoſe powers and. accompliſhments, 
which fobn raiſed him from his ſtate of obſcurity. As an orator, 
Y * his ſtyle was full, diffuſive, and ſonorous. He was a ſtranger to 
Vor. II. | C « the 


Tourreil. 
Som. Olyn. 3. 


Rollin. Hiſt. 
Phil. 


Plutarch. in 
Vit. Orat. 


Pref. to Tran. 
of Philippic 
Orations, 
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' the glowing expreſſions, and daring figures, of Demoſthenes, 


* 


which he treats with contempt and ridicule. But, though more 
< ſimple, he is leſs affecting: and, by being leſs contracted, has not 
ſo much ſtrength and energy. Or, as Quinctilian expreſſes it, 
cc carnis plus habet, lacertorum minus. But, if we would view his 
abilities to the greateſt advantage, we muſt not compare them with 
% thoſe of his rival; then will his figures appear to want neither 


- 


C 


* 


beauty nor grandeur. His eaſy and natural manner will then be 


« thought highly pleaſing: and a juſt attention will diſcover a good 
degree of force and energy in. his ws which, at firſt, rea 


be. only flowing and. harmonious.” 


ON the 1 occaſion, he mounted the gallery, from whence 
the public ſpeakers addreſſed the aſſembly, and vehemently urged the: 
abſolute neceſſity of vigorous and active meaſures. He produced. one 
Iſeander a player, a man not likely to be Heard with the leſs favour,, 


on account of his profeſſion, to inform them of the practices of 


Philip in Arcadia, of which he had been lately witneſs ; of his in- 
duſtry and artifice in forming an intereſt there; and of the zeal and: 
courage with which AEſchines had. oppoſed his partizans.. He ex- 
patiated on theſe and all the other dangerous deſigns of Philip, and. 


inveighed, with great ſeverity, againſt the indolence and inſenſibility of 


his countrymen. He recalled all the glory of their anceſtors to their. 
view; and inſiſted on the neceffity of acting worthy of the ſtate, 


and worthy of the ſovereigns and protectors of Greece. He urged. 


them to ſend out their emiſſaries even into the moſt diſtant regions: 
of the earth, to raiſe up enemies againſt this aſpiring and ſubtle 
prince. He then ſummoned the youth of Athens to the temple 
conſecrated to Agraulas, one of the daughters of Cecrops ; ;, and there 
engaged them, by a ſolemn oath, to eonſider Philip as their impla- 


cable enemy. Thus were hoſtilities declared in form on the part of 


Athens. Eubulus himſelf drew up a decree, whereby it was enacted, 
that deputies thauld. be ſent. to the ſeveral ”_ of Greece, to engage- 
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them i in a common league againſt the Macedonian. AEſchines was 
commiſſioned to go for this purpoſe into Arcadia. Two thouſand 
foot, and three hundred horſe, all Athenian citizens, with ſeventeen 


ſhips of war, and tranſports, were granted for the relief of Olynthus. . 


But unfortunately the command was again intruſted to Chares. His 
diſſolute and abandoned manners rendered him the ſcorn of his ene 
my: his avidity and extortion made him hated and dreaded by the 
allies : but the large ſums of money, which he uſually exacted from 
theſe latter, inabled him to pay a number of popular leaders, who 
ſupported his intereſt in the aſſembly, and ſcreened him from all 
the conſequences of his miſconduct. 


Parr1P, in the mean time, vigorouſly puſhed on the ſiege of 
Olynthus. Some ſallies were made, in which the beſieged ſeemed 
to have the advantage, as Euthycrates and Laſthenes, the two new 
commanders of their cavalry, concealed their treacherous intelligence 


Philochor. in 
Dionyſ. Epiſt. 


with Philip by theſe ſucceſſes, which were in reality concerted. 


They at length marched out, at the head of five hundred horſe, to 
attack one of the enemy's poſts. The Macedonians fled at the firſt 
onſet ; and they abandoned themſelves to the purſuit : thus leading 
their troops into the ambuſh which had been before prepared for 
them. They now found themſelves ſurrounded by a numerous force, 
and the whole body of horſe was obliged to lay down their arms, and 
to ſurrender Fe of war. 


Turs doch had been of conſiderable ſervice to the Olynthians. It 
had been employed in cutting off convoys, and making various excur- 
ſions into the adjacent diſtricts, as the Macedonians had not been 
able to ſurround the town intirely. This fatal loſs therefore, together 


with the traiterous correſpondence carried on within the town, ſoon 
opened the gates, and made Philip compleat maſter of Olynthus [ A]. 
. R 


THE particulars of the art and addreſs mended themſelves to che attention and 


by which the two principal traitors recom- confidence of their countrymen ; the man- 
ner 
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Tus inhabitants, who had but juſt now enjoyed a- conſiderable» 


973 ſhare of power, riches, and magnificence, Were, in a moment, 
reduced to the abject and miſerable condition of ſlaves. 


Their: 


Thueyd. E. i. beautiful and ſtately edifices were -demoliſhed ; and: their city, whoſe: 
elegance and ſituation were celebrated through Greece, was now. 
razed to the foundations. 8 pectators looked on with grief and: 
commiſeration, and the news was every-where received with indig-- 


Plut. de Ira 
| cohibenda. 


pP. 558. 


Diod. Sic. L. 
16. Sect. 5 3. 


Euſeb. Praep. 
25 Lib. 15. 


2: p. 792. 


Plut. in, A- 5 


nation and ſur priſe — 


. Hath Philip deſtroyed; Olynthug,” 


ſaid. a. 


witneſs of this melancholy event: He Himſelf never raiſed ſuch 


6. city. as 


But. the mind, poſſefled with an inſatiable; ambition, 


cannot attend to the ſollicitations of its more humane and benevolent- 


affections . 


His ſchemes of greatneſs . demanded the total ruin of 
this ſtate : - and to ſuch ſehemes the conquerors and ſeourges of 
mankind are ever Known to make all other. conſiderations 8 


THE, whole body of Olynthians, without diltinction, en 
regard to condition, fex, or age, was now ſet up to public auction, 
and. fold to any of the Greeks that were inclined to purchaſe. . Phi- 
lip was preſent at this ſale, where Ariſtotle, the philoſopher; is ac-- 
cuſed of aſſiſting and aggravating the misfortunes of a people, with 
whom he had lived. in friendſhip, by pointing out the. richeſt of the - 
inhabitants, and inſtructing: Philip to extort that treaſure· which they . 
might have concealed in this public diſtreſs; and te demand exorbi- 
tant ranſoms. An Olynthian, who was going to be ſet up among 
others, loudly demanded his liberty, declarin g, that he was a friend 
of the king, and deſiring to be brought near him, that he might 
approve, what he aſſerted... Philip-ordered him to advance, and the 
man begged him, in a whiſper, to- let fall the ſkirt of his robe, for. : 


ner in which they conducted. their infa- 
mous deſign; and the circumſtances of 
their, betraying | the:town t» the beſieger; 5 


might have probably been worthy of be- 
ing exactly and minutely recorded. But 
theſe, and many other particulars relative 


to the tranſactions of Philip, which might. 


have afforded leſſons of inſtruction, highly - 
uſeful and important, are unhappily loſt to 


poſterity; or, at moſt, but imperfectly re- 
lated, or alluded to * 22 nn ora- 


tors. 


Py PHILIP. KING | OF MACEDON. 


that; at preſent, he was [> in a manner quite indecent. The 
king entered into this in aun, with the utmoſt condeſcenſion and 
good humour. Right, 1“ ſaid he, © the man is my friend, though 


1 * not * it. Let him be ſet at en 4 ts) 


. news of theſe ne was en at Athens with 
ame and ſorrow. The ambition and cruelty of Philip now raiſed 
their utmoſt indignation ; and the misfortunes of their allies, now 

when it was too late, awakened all their ſentiments of humanity. y 
Thoſe few inhabitants, who eſcaped the general ruin, they received, <a x 
and treated with the utmoſt tenderneſs. They condemned Euthy- 
machus, one of their own citizens, to death, who had abuſed an 
Olynthian woman with the licence which maſters uſurped over the. 
flaves of that ſex.. When Chares appeared, and offered to render an 
account of his conduct, they refuſed to hear him; and, on this occa-- 
ſion, he was told by Cephiſodotus, that: * he had too long held OR 2 
« the people under his abſolute ſubjection, whom he now inſulted: 
„by this pretended candor and readineſs to account for his- 
actions. They endeavoured to make ſome amends for their RIS Seck. 
former neglect of the ſafety of Olyntlius,, by thundering out the 75: 
ſevereſt decrees: againſt thoſe traitors who had brought down ruin 
and deſolation on that ſtate. But other puniſhments. were reſerved 
for them. Some were, without. diſtinction, involved in the general 


[B] In the: controverfies of M. Seneea rent chaxacters of pain; and, from him, 
the lawyer, (L. 10. Controv. 5.) we find it drew a picture of Prometheus chained to- 
afſerted, that, among thoſe wretches of the rock, which: was! depoſited in the 
Olynthus, who were now loaded with temple of Minerva at Athens. I am not 
chains, and dragged away to ſlavery and ſufficiently warranted to determine, whe-- 
miſery, Parrhaſius, the celebrated painter, ther this be a real hiſtorical fact, or a ficti- 
obſerved. one, whoſe face had a ſingularity on framed for the ſake of a debate in the- 
of. expreſſion which ſtruck. his fancy, ſchools. Pliny, who recounts the perfor-- 
that he purchaſed and led him home, mances of this painter, (Hiſt. Nat. L. 35. 
where the inhuman. artiſt cauſed him to C. 36.) makes no mention of a Prome-— 
be toxmented, in order to ſtudy the diffe- theus. 
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calamity. The two principal betrayers of their country, Euthycrates 
| and Laſthenes, were the objects of contempt and deteſtation, even 
Ill to the Macedonians. The ſoldiers were ever inſulting, and dealing 
0 : them liberally. the opprobrious names of traitors, parricides, and 
l | villains. They complained to Philip, and deſired his protection: 
0 but his anſwer compleated their confuſion, and plainly ſhewed with 
what abhorrence ſuch wretches muſt ever expect to be received, even 
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| phe mo by thoſe who have been ſerved by their iniquity. © Do not take ? 
On * notice of theſe rude, ill-mannered fellows,” faid Philip, they q 
« are ſtrangers to all civility and good breeding. They call every Y 
| | <« thing by its proper name.” The fate of theſe men was worthy A 
_—_—_— of their baſeneſs : they were thus expoſed to all poſſible inſult, un- ö 
. protected and deſpiſed; and either removed by a violent death, or | 
| ſuffered to languiſh under diſgrace and poverty. Le] | 1 
Juſt. L. 8. C. IN Olynthus were found Menelaus and Aridaeus. They were 1 
3. condemned by the army, and inſtantly facrificed to OY $ r. 0 
| | or to the ſecurity of his throne. hb 
it : 4 
| | Dem .de ful, | In honour of this important conqueſt, thoſe Olympic entertain- : 
10 | cum Schl ments (ſo were they called) which Archelaus, a prince of Macedon, ' 
1 had inſtituted, and which were continued in the city of Dium for YN 
| the ſpace of nine days, in honour of the muſes, were now celebrated 1 
"ni Olivier L. 8. by Philip, at his return to Macedon, with a magnificence intirely | 
| l * new. But his views were not confined to the oſtentatious diſplay I 
| | of his wealth and grandeur, or the enjoyment of pleaſure and enter- I 
11 tainment. Theſe games were, on the contrary, made the occaſion I 
Wl! [c) Ir we may rely on the ile mous way. The orator. aſcribes his ſucceſs ; 
| it tions of Demoſthenes, theſe men were at Amphipolis and Pydna to treachery, and 1 
| | | ſufficiently warned of their fate, by the inſinuates, that the traitors were repaid as J 
2/0080 : manner in which Philip treated thoſe who their baſeneſs merited. J 
il | | | had already ſerved him in the ſame -infa- 5 Ox vxrn. 3. Seck. 3. 
110 5 | of 
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of confirming his old friendſhips, and acquiring new. The con- Diod. Sic. L. 
courſe which attended them was received with all politeneſs and * * 
kindneſs ; and entertained at public feaſts, where Philip did the 

honours of his palace with all due elegance and grandeur. Theſe 

feaſts were uſually concluded, by preſenting his gueſts with a cup, 

in which he had firſt drank to them, according to the Grecian cuſtom, 

or with ſome other mark of his munificence : and, on one of theſe 

occaſions, he obſerved, that Satyrus, the celebrated actor, whom he 
held in great eſteem, did not appear to partake i in the general feſti- Pem. de fax. 
vity, nor to defire any token of his friendſhip. * Has Satyrus no- = Shot? 
« thing to afk, ſaid Philip; © doth he doubt my generoſity, or 

imagine that I have conceived ſome particular offence at him ?” 

The things which others ſeem ſo earneſt to-obtain,” replied Satyrus, 

are to me intirely indifferent. That, which would gratify me in the 

_ © higheſt degree, my prince could grant with the greateſt eaſe : but, 

« alas! I fear he will refuſe it.” Philip gaily preſſed. him to ſpeak 
his requeſt boldly, and to put his friendſhip to the proof; for that 
he ſhould deny him nothing. Thus encouraged, he addreſſed himſelf 
in this manner to the king: Apollophanes, of Pydna, was my 
« friend and hoſt. When he was killed, his relations ſent his two 
« young daughters to Olynthus, as to a place of ſecurity. There 
« were they taken when juſt arrived at the marriageable age: and 


are now groaning under the weight of captivity and. ſlavery, em- 
ployed in all thoſe menial. offices to which their unhappy fate has: 
« ſubjected. thoſe helpleſs creatures. Theſe are the preſents L re- 
ce. queſt; and theſe I conjure you to: beſtow upon. me. But, firſt, 
know what it is I aſk, I expect, I with for, no advantage from. 
them. I diſdain all intentions unworthy of me, and unworthy of 
« their father. No.! my. deſire is to give them. ſuch move as may 


«. inable them. to marry rn 


TI HE 8 of this ſpeech excited _— attention. of — whole Ikil.. 
company. Apollophanes was known. to have been extremely ob- 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Bod M. 


noxious to Philip, as he had been- an accomplice in the murder of 
his brother Alexander. The concluſion was pleaſing and aſtoniſhing z 
and their eſteem and admiration broke inſtantly forth, in the loudeſt 
acclamations and applauſes. Philip was affected by this greatneſs 
and goodneſs of mind, which his gueſt diſcovered ; he readily granted 
his petition, and his munificence inabled batyrus to pay the 1 reg 


T HE taking of Olynthus gave Philip an acceſſion of territory 
highly convenient and important. It made him maſter of the whole 
Chalcidian region, a tract in itſelf of conſiderable moment; it divided 


Thrace, and ſeparated the country ſubject to Athens, from that 


which Cerſobleptes reſerved to himſelf. The kingdom of Philip, in- 
cluding Theſſaly, which he in effect commanded, was now bounded 
by Phocis on the ſouth-weſt, and on the north-eaſt by the dominions 
of Cerſobleptes. But, on each ſide, were numbers i in the Athenian 
intereſt. This ſtate was now the only great enemy he had to 


5 encounter, the only material obſtacle to his deſign of commanding 
all Greece. Its miniſters were ſolliciting the ſeveral Grecian powers 


0 unite with them againſt him. It was his part, if poſſible, to 
detach them from theſe-connexions ; and to engage them to conclude 
a peace with him ſeparate from the other ſtates. He knew that 
indolence and ſelf-enjoyment were ſtill predominant at Athens; and 


that vigour and reſolution, on his part, would ſoon make them weary 


of the war, 'on which they ſeemed at t preſent totally intent. Theſe 


he was therefore determined to exert. His ſhips of war were ſent to 


ſea to harraſs and diſtreſs their trade: their merchants were conti- 
nually falling a prey to-theſe; and their tributaries and dependent 
iſlands were ever ſubject to his incurſions and depredations. From 
comparing ſeveral paſſages in the Athenian orators, which hint at 
ſome tranſactions of this prince, which hiſtory hath not particularly 
recorded, it ſeems to me probable, that, during the courſe of the 
Olynthian war, his fleet was employed in making ſome deſcents on 
Lemnus and Imbrus, iſlands dependent on Athens, in order (poſſibly) 
to 
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28 divert the attention of the Athenians from the defence of C Olyn- 

Here ſeveral Athenian citizens were made priſoners, and 
_ off in chains to Macedon. The Macedonian fleet then 
took its courſe towards the ſouth, and ſurprized ſome Athenian veſſels 
at anchor near the caps of Geraſtus (which might have been in- 
tended for the relief of Imbrus) and theſe were inſtantly ſeized and 
rifled. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, and the rich ſpoil which had 
been thus obtained, Philip now ſeems to have determined to continue 
thoſe” depredations. The bad conduct of Chares had greatly weak 
ened the naval power of Athens, and left the fea open to the Mace- 
donians, who boldly failed to -the very coaſt of Attica, and, hav- 
ing made a deſcent on Marathon, inſulted the Athenians, by taking 
their facred galley, as it was called, which was deſtined to be ſent 
out, on all extraordinary emergencies, with advices and directions to 
their commanders Lol. A body of Athenian -eavalry, under the 


Vol. II. . command 
fo) The learned reader need not be in- of Amphipolis, Pydna, and Potidaca. Butz 


formed, that theſe tranſactions are men- 
tioned in the oration, called the firſt Phi- 


lippic of Demoſthenes; and that their date 


is here ſettled upon a ſuppoſition, that 
what is fo intitled in the copies and edi- 


tions of Demoſthenes, is really two diſtin 


vrations, ſpoken on different occaſions, and 
at different times. In a former work 1 
_ endeavoured to eſtabliſh this opinion by 


ſome (at leaft) probable arguments. It 


muſt be confirmed beyond controverſy, 
could it be proved that theſe tranſactions 
were not prior to the date of Demoſthenes's 
firſt oration againſt Philip; but that I hive 
placed them nearer to their true time, than 
the commentators and interpreters of this 


_ _ brator. =—— Lucchelini fixes them to the 


third year of the one hundredth and fifth 
Olympiad, immediately after the reduction 


beſides that he aſſigns no authority for this 
opinion from hiſtory; it ſeems irreconcilable 
to the conduct and policy of Philip at that 
time; who (whatever were his actions) 


profeſſed to be at peace with Athens; amuſed 


that ſtate with promiſes of giving up Am- 


phipolis; and, in his attack of Pydna and 


Potidaeaz affected only to act as ally to 
Olynthus. Olivier dates them ſomewhat 
later in the ſecond year of the one hundred 
and fixth Olympiad, in the archonſhip of 
Diotimus. He colleQs this from a decree 


preſerved in the oration of Demoſthenes on 


the crown; ( SeCt. 34.) which was occa- 
fioned by the invaſion of Attica, and in 
which Diotimus is mentioned as com- 
mander of the Athenian cavalry. But, as 
it appears that it was not conſiſtent with 
the office of archon to be employed in 

f ſuch 
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comanA of Diotimus, attempted to oppoſe this nos; but how 
threw down their arms, and fled ſhamefully before. the enemy: 


while the forces of Macedon, having thus alarmed the Athenians in 


their very city, again ſet fail, and PROG to the iſle of Salamis. 


much a command of which the reader may be 
at once ſatisfied, by conſulting any of the 
authors who have treated of the conſti- 
tution and polity of Athens) this opinion 
is overturned by the only authority which 
can be produced to confirm it. Had the 


name of the archon E. been ufed in 


the dates of thoſe decrees, which Demoſt- 
henes quotes in the above- mentioned ora- 


tion, the difficulty would be cleared at | 


once: bat, as. this is not the caſe, we are 
obliged to have recourſe to what other 


lights may be afforded. And firſt, before 


the author is condemned of raſhneſs and 
preſumption, the learned reader is in- 


treated to attend to the following paſſage 


in AEſchines on the ambaſly, (Sect. 24.) 
ο ag Os ofen dis ix Maxidonas, we iT beg 
Af ⁰νν⏑⏑ π ng nyanigèlo, PTY reg. 
AHMNOY xa IMBPOY: x. Zævgov, r 1elegay 
*Inpaluy ; SEN ) 0: Kegperwnoor ,- of. moNIas, 
T1». ovoay iuonoſovurrys AN,. Ol. MEN 
KAIPOI THE IIOAENE. TOIOYTOL HEAN, 


EN OIE ITEPI THE EIPHNHE, ETENONTO 


aorol. Philip iſſues out from Mace- 


« don ; no longer contends with. you. for 


« Amphipolis, but now attacks LEMnus. 


& and IMBRUS, our undoubted dominions. 
* ur citizens, in. the, Cherſaneſus, are 
c obliged to abandon their ſettlements in 


« that country, to which our right was 


es fully and amply acknowledged, & c.—. 
„„ THESE WERE THE TIMES, ſuch the 
& circumſtances of the ſtate, WHEN A 
„ PEACE BEGAN ro BE FIRST. MENTI- 


A 


-- 


« ORD. Another ie in B 


nes (Exord. 32.) is alſo worthy of notice: 


epi. amp it Tw rεεεανEπͤ-ñIos gor, 


K ee veingeig, e, elepe gen N ræv- 


Ta nn" & h 1 pheguy” n i (a owwnbn Ta. 
4 Twv Topo), Xa od nov IE $xe690s) 
TAAv excl ææięoy che. rg W - zwweß 
nx i EMzomorlu Oiroo ür HY, ci, 
c "wakur ux 'EIE MAPAONNA TPIHPEIE. 
Al AHETPIAEE IIPOZEZXON, — You: 


« will then, as in times paſt, make mag- 
<- nificent decrees-for- equipping your fleet, 
4 arming your citizens, and raiſing your 
&« ſubſidies ; all which ſhall, in three or- 
« five days (ſhould the enemy ſeem quiet- 
c ed, and no longer diſpoſed to moleſt 


cc. you) be pronounced unneceſſary, as was; 


c the caſe when we heard that Philip was. 
ee at the Helleſpont; and again, when- 
« the piratical ſhips made the deſcent: 
c at Marathon.“ When the reader has. 
peruſed that part of the preſent hiſtory,. 


which is contained in this and the follow-. 


ing ſections, he will be the better inabled to. 
judge how far theſe paſſages favour my opi- 


nion; and, by comparing the tranſactions. 


there related, and authentically atteſted, 
with the paſſages here quoted from the 
Athenian orators, he will determine whe-. 
ther the author hath. been guilty of an un-.. 
warrantable preſumption in diſcarding the . 


authority of the copies of Demoſthenes, 


and even of thoſe critics and commentators, , 
to whoſe learned and judicious labours he. 
is conſiderably indebted... 


Here: 
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Sect. I. | PRI KING of MACEDON. 


Here they again defeated a detachment commanded by Charidemus, 
and” thus o un n, in nen laden with the i of their 


Oy" 


- 


IN Euboea, the ves: of al Yr where Athens la ths moſt 


deeply wounded, Philip determined to make one attempt more. Fa- 


voured as he was by the diſpoſition of the inhabitants, who were 
many of them ſecret enemies to Athens, he had occaſion for no 
other pretence, but that of freeing the iſland from the Athenian 


tyranny. Moloſſus, who was appointed to ſucceed Phocion in the 
command of the Athenian forces in Euboea, conducted himſelf 
in ſuch a manner, as to encourage Philip to this attempt. He 
firſt made himſelf hated, and afterwards deſpiſed. Hipparchus had 


2 ſucceeded Phatarch in the government of Eretria : and his years and 
reputation gave credit to the Macedonian intereſt, which he eſpouſed 


from a particular eſteem for Philip, and a fincere perſuaſion, that he 


ſhould really ſerve his country, by rendering it dependent on this 
prince. Callias, the Chalcidian, was ſcreened, by his intereſt among 


the popular leaders at Athens, from the reſentment due to his late 


conduct: and now again appeared i in Euboea, an active and vigo- 


rous manager for the king of Macedon. He aſſembled a kind of 
convention of the different ſtates at Chalcis, under pretence of ſettling | 
the affairs, and compoſing the diſorders, of Euboea ; but, in reality, 


to concert meaſures for ruining the Athenian intereſt. From thence 


he paſſed over to the court of Macedon, to give an account of his 


intereſt ; and to drive out and deſtroy all thoſe who attempted to 127 
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ſucceſs. Here he diſplayed and magnified his ſervices, which were 
graciouſly received, and all poſſible aſſurances of ſupport and afliſt- 
_ ance readily given to him. Philip's partizans in Euboea now collected 
and ſtrengthened themſelves ; his forces were ſent into the iſland ; 


and his agents every-where employed to gain the people over to his 
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i Flawed. is either ſinength nar abilities to oppoſe 60. this: 

| bb Irmid: ble e nor did he ever obge think. of. defeating. 

"i it, till it was already formed compleatly, and prepared to act. Ichen, 

| at length, he took. the field ; but quickly found himſelf betrayed, even. 

| by thoſe who had given him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of heir attach-. 
ment: ſach a general corruption had Philip's: ſecret, practi 8 Pro- N 
duced. He was ſurrounded and taken priſoner, with all his army 5: 


E ns which, when plundered- by the Eubocans, was ſuffered to paſs over- 
into Attica, loaded with all the * of. this defeat 


Anp now Phil 'S party was cipmphants and the whole land: 
Dern. wy prepared to ſubmit to his regulation. The government of Eretria: | 
9. Was placed i in the hands of Clitarchus, a man devoted intirely to. 

Phil. 3. Sea. the king of Macedon. And, while he thus eſtabliſhed bis. power, 
ad in a place, which, by i 118 ſituation, commanded as it were. the coun- 
try of Attica, at Oreum, over- againſt Scyathus, an iſland dependent 
on Athens, he procured the government for Philiſtides, who had. 
formerly headed the Theban party in Euboea, and who, by his con- 
duct and character, was the terror and. deteſtation of all good men. 
Thus did this vigilant prince eſtabliſh ſuch an intereſt, as might. 

effectually facilitate the future ſuhjection of that iſland ; although, at. 

preſent, he pretended. only a tender. regard to its freedom and: 


: gaaquility. 
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1 „„ IT could not but be imagined, that the Athenians would take 
14 ll ſome meaſures for oppoſing this ſettlement, ; and for ſupporting their- 
i 6 | intereſt and power in a place of ſuch conſequence to the welfare and 


1 l | | ſecurity of Attica. The Euboean cities were now under the direc-. 
10 | tion of men ready to obey the dictates of the king of Macedon ;. 
| | | the inſtruments of his policy, who had, by long experience, become. 
11600 perfectly acquainted with the means of amuſing the Athenians: By. 


his direction, probably, ambaſſadors were now ſent, in the name of 


"theſe ſtates, to Athens, to. endeavour | to heal all late breaches, to. 
: effect 
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affect an accammodation, and, particularly to poſſeſs the Athenians en . 
with favourable gpinigns of of Phylip's intentions, who, they declared, 7. 
was extremely defirous of putting + an end to all quarrels, and making | 

a peace on ſuch terms as ſhould demonſtrate. his integrity and reſpect 

for their ſtate-. Ariſtodemus and Neoptglemus, two celebrated actors, 

(che latter alſo noted a8 4 dramatic poet) who had been gained over 

to, the ;iptereft af Philip by his favours and preſents, were employed f 
w9.confirm theſe repreſentations, and to influe nce the people in favour 

af their maſter. > N eoptolemus had, ſome time before, gone to Ma-- 

eedon, under -pretence of collecting ſome debts, but, in reality, to 

concert with Philip he means of ſerving and obliging him in he 
Athenian aſſembly. Demoſthenes, who faw through his deſigns, Dem: Orcts 
endeavoured to lay. lem 


em open to his countrymen ; and to guard veg. 2. 
them againſt his artifices:: but was ſoon ſilenced by the friends of 
| Neoptolemus, who cried out, that nathing but malice, affine 
baſenefs, or: ſecret enmity, could. prompt any man to accuſe him, or 
to draw ĩnvidious inferences from his cosreſpondencewith Macedon, to 
which he was not only induced by his private intereſt, but by a 
Athens, he was the better inabled to contribute to the exigeneies of 
the ſtate. The diſpoſitions of the people, on this occaſion; are —_— 
deſcribed by * Demoſthenes :- < Had ye been ſpectators in the - Oiat. de- 
“theatre, and not engaged in affairs of the higheſt and moſt inti- and 
4 mate concernment to the public, ye cbuld not have heard him 
with more indulgence, nor me with more reſentment.” 


Tus the temper of this people, ever violent, but ever varying, 
led them from peace to war, and from war to peace, juſt as the 
breath of ſome popular ſpeaker fired their: national vanity, or ſoothed 
their love of eaſe and indolence. Theſe latter paſſions were juſt 
going to prevail, when AEſchines returned from his ambaſly, and Dem. de fal. 
gave a new direction to their minds. He had aſſembled the LA We * 
great: ce of Arcailians at. Ka x. ;..and eye pu W on that KELL 
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people to engage to bear arms againſt Philip; ; and now appeared to RY 
| give an account of his ſucceſs. | He diſplayed the ſervices which he „„ 
had performed on this occaſion; enlarged on the oppoſition he 
Had been'obliged to combat from Philip s agents; inveighed, with 
great bitterneſs, againſt the corrupt. practices of thoſe hireling 
wretches, who were labourin g. not only to deſtroy their own 
countries, but to bring down univerſal ruin on the whole nation of 
Greece: he aſſured the people, that the Arcadians, rouſed and inflamed 
by his remonſtrances, expreſſed all poſſible ſatisfaction at that ſpirit, ' 
that true zeal for the general cauſe of Greece, which now began to 
appear at Athens. He harangued, with all poſſible acrimony, 
againſt Philip: he had beheld, he faid, on his return, a fight capa- 
ble of melting them to pity, at the calamities of Greece, and ” 
inſpiring them with fury and indignation againſt. the Barbarian : 
body of young Olynthians, of both ſexes, to the number of Hu 
thirty, driven, like a herd of cattle, by one of Philip s officers, as a 
preſent to ſome of his creatures. He dwelt on the miſery of theſe 
their late allies, and the un parallelled inhumanity of their conqueror z 
and concluded with recommendin g to them to ſend their envoys to 
confirm the Arcadians in their preſent zealous diſpoſitions, and to 
procure the juſtly merited puniſhment for thoſe who till preſumed 
to ſupport the Macedonian intereſt in that country. 
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War and revenge now ecchoed through the aſſembly. The 
people were more exaſperated, and more violent, than ever: the Ma- 
cedonian emiſſaries and partizans were ſilenced and diſmayed, and 
began to look on all their induſtry and artifice as wholly ineffectual; 
when one ſingle act of Philip's politeneſs, or, to ſpeak more 3 
of his policy, raiſed his creatures from their Bega, ang gave another 


tum to the diſpoſitions of the Athenians. 


AEſchin. de A Ma! N of Fares eminence at Athens. we name was Phrynon, 


1 Les Sec. had aſſiſted at the celebration of the famous Olympic games, which 


collected the Greeks from all parts, every fourth year, to Elis. In this 
time 


time of univerſal feſtivĩty al wars ceaſed, and a general truce Was 
obſerved for fifteen days. Vet ſome Macedonian ſoldiers, either 


ignorant, or in contempt of this truce, ſeized and plundered Phry- 


non; and obliged him to purchaſe his liberty by a conſiderable 
| ranſom. At his return to Athens, he applied | to: the people, and. 
| requeſted to be ſent with a public. character intò Macedon, that he 


might have an opportunity of ſolliciting the reſtitution of the effects 


which had been taken from him. In the courſe of all the Grecian 


wars, heralds and ambaſſadors were ever paſſing from one to another 


party, to ſettle the exchange of priſoners, and for other | like pur-- 
poſes. On this occaſion therefore, Phrynon was, according to his 
defire, ſent, on ſome public occaſions, to Macedon; and. Cteſiphon 
appointed. for his collegue.. They were received by Philip with his 
uſual artful affability, and all his ſpecious ſhews of openneſs, candor, 


and affection. He aſſured Phrynon, that his ſoldiers had acted from 


| ignorance and miſapprehenſion, and ordered, that his effects ſhould 
be all inſtantly reſtored.. He entertained them at. his table, where he 
gave them every poſſible inſtance of his attention and reſpect; and, 
at parting, declared, in a moſt engaging manner, that it was with 
the greateſt concern he found himſelf involved in a war with Athens; 
that, however he might have been unfortunately miſconceived or 
miſrepreſented, he had ever entertained the moſt favourable intentions 


towards the ſtate, and that nothing could give him greater pleaſure, 
than to ſee a ſpeedy and effectual accommodation of all the N f 


now unhappily ſubſiſting between them... 1 
TN | 
N 
the confidence. which Philip appeared to repoſe i in them. This, 7 
poſſibly, contributed to deceive them into an opinien of his candor 
and ſincerity; and their vanity prompted them to diſplay to the 
aſſembly the friendſhip and regard which Philip expreſſed for them, 
and for the ſtate; on which they enlarged, as perſons in ſtrict inti- 
macy with this prince, and well acquainted. with his ſentiments and 


diſpoſitions. 


* 
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Ciatiphen were now returned, highly flattered: "A AE 
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the late refohitiors; all ert Apen for war, were, in an inftaris 
forgotten: : and Philocrates, à man attached” to the Macedonian 
intereſt, and ſuſpected equally by AEſchines and Demoſthenes, 
moved the aſſembiy, that an herald and ambaſſadors ſhould be ſeit 
to Philip, to diſcover his intentions, and to make him propoſitions 
for a peace: This motion was, at firſt, attacked judicially by one 
Lycinus: on which occaſion Demoſthenes, in a long and elaborate 
defence, ſupported the cauſe of Philocrates, who, by a fit of ſickneſs, 
was ber 0s from appearing before the qu 96 113 


wk wo” 
% Th 611 1 


Ta 1s conduct of Demoſthenes is urge 25 an infants of his incon- 


fiſtency and infiricerity. But it muſt be obſerved, that, beſides the 


indolent and corrupted part of Athens, there was another party 
equally averſe to war, but from different principles. They fav the 
power and the vigour of Philip ; ; they were ſenſible of the weakneſs and 
degenericy of their countrymen ; they reflected, that, from the time 
that they had attempted to recover Amphipolis, no leſs than fifteen 
hundred talents had been expended, to no purpoſe, except to gratify 
the avarice of ſome foreign commanders, who had been taken into 
their ſervice, and who had ever appeared more attentive to their pri- 
vate intereſt, than to the glory of Athens. One hundred veſſels had 
been loſt ; ſeventy-five dependent cities, moſt of which had been 
conquered in Thrace by Timotheus, had fallen into the hands of the 


enemy; Olynthus was deſtroyed, and Euboea revolted ; the ſeveral 


Grecian ſtates harraſſed and waſted by their ill-judged quarrels, and 


alienated from each other by their jealoufies and ſuſpicions ; and 


Philip more admired, mote dreaded, and more reſpected, than ever. 
They concluded, therefore, that the ſtate of Athens was rather con- 
cerned to ſecure what ſhare of power was left to her, than to enter- 
tain notions of revenge; or of reducing an enemy too active, too 


politic, and too ſtrong for a weakened, diſtracted, and corrupted peo- 


Ry to contend with, This was the opinion of Phocion, and other 
citizens 
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citizens re eminence and character; ; and ſome attention was due to 


the ſentiments of ſuch men. Poſſibly they who had the higheſt 


opinion of the power of Athens, if duly and faithfully exerted, and 
who were moſt firmly perſuaded of the expediency and neceſſity of 


oppoſing their rival, might ſtill have thought it juſt and reaſonable to 


hear, at leaſt, what terms of accommodation he might propoſe. 
This would convince the Grecians of their candor and moderation; 


the power of rejecting them was {till reſerved, and, if unreaſonable 


and unjuſt, they would help to undeceive thoſe ' who were blinded 
by Philip s artful profeſſions, and afford new incitements to a 

vigorous oppoſition. - But, whatever might have been the motives of 
| Demoſthenes, the people approved of his arguments : the decree 
propoſed by Philocrates was confirmed ; zand the accuſer had xd 
4 _ ey of n ſuffrages. 


Ix the S of theſe aranſaQions, another FRO bbs to 
e the Athenians in their preſent pacific diſpoſitions. At the 
time when Olynthus was taken, ſome of their citizens were found 
in the town, and brought priſoners to Macedon: among whom were 
Stratocles and Eucratus, two Athenians of conſiderable note. The 
relations of theſe men applied to the aſſembly, and requeſted, that 
they might be taken care of in the treaty which they now ſeemed 
diſpoſed to tranſact. Demoſthenes and Philocrates ſupported their 
application; and Ariſtodemus [x], whoſe profeſſion, as a player, made 


him extremely agreeable to FHP, was err NN commiſſioned 
Vo I. II. | | E e 


{s] T 1s prince, who ever ſtudied to 
maintain an extenſive reputation, wiſely 
judged.-nothing could more contribute to 
this, than to ſhew an extraordinary regard 
to the polite arts, and to their profeſſors of 
every kind. The paſſion for the theatre, 
which prevailed in Greece, naturally intro- 
duced the performers to the notice and re- 
gard of the public: and, in proportion as 


this paſſion became wtent they met with 
an extraordinary degree of reſpect, and it 
became faſhionable to careſs tłein: and, 
poſſibly, Philip did not think it beneath him 


to flatter the Greeks, by conforming to 


their faſhions. Beſides, the alluſions and par- 
ticular applications of paſſages in the tragic 
writers to the affairs and perſons which 


AEſchin. de 
fal. Leg. Sect. 


7. 


Sekt. 3. 


might, at any time, be the objects of gene- 
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to 20 to Macedon, and to treat particularly about their releaſe, He 
was probably more engaged in paying his court, than in executing. 
his commiſſion : and, at his return, either neglected to give an ac- 


count of it, or deferred it on purpoſe, till he thould be expreſſly 
called on, that the report, which he had determined to make, might 

be the leſs ſuſpected. In the mean time, Stratocles returns to Athens, 
being diſmiſſed by Philip without any ranſom, and with the higheſt 
expreſſions of reſpe&t. Poſſeſſed with this inſtance of politeneſs and 


generoſity, he laviſhes his encomiums on Philip, repeats the aſſu- 


rances of his kind and amicable intentions to Athens, and inveighs- 
againſt Ariſtedemus for neglecting to report the ſucceſs of his oP 
And now Ariſtodemus was ſummoned to. give an account of his nego- 
tiation before the ſenate. Here he expatiated on the merits, the can-- 


dor, the ſincerity, and the benevolence of Philip, on his regard and 
reſpect for Athens; and declared, that this prince was not only ready 


to conclude a. peace, but to enter into-a- ſtrict alliance with the ftate.. 


The fame repreſentations he made to the aſſembly of the people, 
who heard them with the utmoſt ſatisfaction: and Demoſthenes 


himſelf appeared fo well ſutisfled with che conduct of Ariſtodemus, 


that he moved,, and the aſſembly deereed, that he ſhould be honoured: 
with a golden crown, the uſual reward of 'thoſe who had acquitted: 
chemſelvos with honour in. the adminiſtration of public affairs. 


- NoTHING now remained, but to nominate the perſons to whom: 
this important tranſactiom was to be committed, and on whoſe abi 
lities the people might rely, to make their overtures at Macedon, . 
and to defend the intereſts of their country in an emergency which: 
demanded the utmoſt addreſs and circumſpection. Ten Athenian: 


ral attention, an uſual practice on: the 
Greek ſtage, put the reputations of great 
men, in ſome meaſure, in the power of ac- 
tors, and made it their intereſt to court manner which cannot be ſurpriſing, when 
them: as, by dwelling on, and pointing we conſider that the Greeks were frequently - 
out, particular paſſages, which might afford 


appoſite and ingenious applications to the 
circumſtances and characters of their times, 
they might influence their audience, in a 


guided more by imagination than judgment. 
: Citizens 
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Sec. I. PHILIP KING. or | MACEDON: o— 35 
citizens were now choſen for this purpoſe, Cteſiphon, Phrynon, Phi- E 4 
locrates, Jatrocles, Nauſicles, Cimon, Demoſthenes, | Dercyllus, g. 
| AEſchines, and Ariſtademus. To theſe were added Agalocreon * 
Tenedos, on the part of the allied cities and ſtates dependent upon 
Athens, who was to act as their Wer nd 3 60 l. ce of 
* Particular intereſts. | Creel 


Tux ten were all men of ditiaQion, 204 beſße dalle by their Oliv. L. 9. p. 
condition or accompliſhments. Cteſiphon by hig age and experience, Achin. de 
and weight in the aſſembly; Phrynon by his riches; Cimon by his = OM FO 
illuſtrious birth; Nauſicles and Dercyllus by the public offices FEY 
which they had diſcharged. Jatrocles was alſo a perfon of figure, 
and had ever been in ſtrict connexion with AEſchines. AEſchines. 
himſelf was noted for his genius, memory, and eloquence ; and, by 
that zeal which he had already expreſſed againſt the Macedonian, fully 
perſuaded the people of his integrity, and inſpired them with exalted 22 * 
expectations from his conduct in this commiſſion. Demoſthenes wass 
now univerſally celebrated and admired, as a public ſpeaker and able Jucian. in vi. 
politician. Philocrates, beſides his facility in ſpeaking, was remark- | 
able for his gaiety in ſocial life, a qualification of no ſmall conſe- A 1 NF 
quence at the court of Macedon :' and Ariſtodemus added to a moſt 21. | 
advantageous perſon all the charms of wit and politeneſs, and all the 


force and beauty of a juſt and N elocution. 


War appeared peel intent on the ſpeedy exe- geg 9. 
cution of this commiſſion. To prevent all poſſible delay or interrup- 
tion, he moved the people to ſend deputations to ſome cities, where 
Ariſtodemus had obliged himſelf to perform on the ſtage under ſome 
particular penalties, to apologize for his abſence, and to get thoſe 

penalties remitted. le] 8 

ä E 2 BOOK 

ti Tus idea of pomp 3 dignity, of an ambaſſador, may make it appear very- 

which we are accuſtomed to annex to that extraordinary that a player ſhould 2 
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truſted with ſuch a commiſſion, whoſe pro- 
feſſion was undoubtedly conſidered by the 


Athenians, as of the leſs honourable kind, 


(whatever favours might be Javiſhed on the 
miniſters of their darling pleaſures, in theſe 
times of luxury ;) for we find Demoſthenes ' 


frequently ſpeaking with contempt of their 
profeſſion. But, in a ſtate purely demo- 


cratical, the abilities were conſidered, and 


not the ſtation of thoſe who were intruſted 
with the conduct of public affairs. We 


find, in the caſe of Demades, that a com- 


mon boat-man was inabled to raiſe himſelf 
to ſome of the higheſt offices in the ſtate. 


Nor muſt we imagine, that the deputies 


of this republic were at all ſimilar to the 
repreſentatives of ſovereign princes in mo- 
dern times. They were ſent out without 
parade, train, or attendants, dignified only 


by being citizens of Athens. Demoſthe- 


nes (de falſa Leg. Sect. 47.) mentions it 
as an extraordinary inſtance of extrava- 
gance,, that five ſuch deputies had an ap- 
pointment of one thouſand drachmae, that 
is, 32 J. 5 s. 10 d. for three months : 
not a fifth part of what Amoebaeus re- 
ceived, per diem, for ſinging in the theatre 
at Athens. . 


The ſudden fit of zeal ſubfides—The people impatient for the ratification 
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P HILIP. purſues his Thracian conqueſts —Halus beſieged by Par- | 
' menio.—The Athenian deputies proceed towards Macedon.,—The 


behaviour of Demoſthenes, —bis magnificent promiſes. —The ambaſſadors, 


arrive,—are introduced to an audience —The ſubſtance of AEſchines's 


eech. —Demoſthenes confounded, —he cenſures the other ambaſſadors, 
whom he afterwards flatters.—They return to Athens —The behaviour 
I Demoſthenes in the ſenate, —and in the popular aſſembly —Eurylechus, 
Anti pater, and Parmenio, arrive at Athens The affiduity of Demoſt- 


henes in doing the honours of the city to the Macedonian ambaſſadors. — 
7 he motion in favour of the allies —Diſſenfions in the aſſembly. —The 


ſentiments of Demoſthenes, and of AEſchines ; whoſe opinion is of a 
ſudden intirely altered. —The decree of Pbilocrates paſſed —The motion 


of Demoſthenes. —Cerſobleptes abandoned by the Athenians ; ſubmits to 


Philip.—New commotions at Athens, and new preparations for war,— 
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HIL E Athens was thus preparing. a matters 1 an 
accommodation, . Philip was employed in. the purſuit of his 


T hracien, conqueſts, which were greatly facilitated: by the reduction 

of Olynthus. He was already maſter of the promontaries of Pallene 

and Ampelus; and had now only to re-unite that of Athos, which 

Xerxes had ſeparated, and which. commanded the gulphs of Singis AEichin. in 
and Strymon.. He took the cities of Ganos, Ergiſke, and ſome others n 
of no conſiderable name; and confined Cerſobleptes to the ſacred 

mount ;; the town which the ſtatue of Alexander would have held 

in its hand, had it been cut out of mount Athos, according to the 

famous project of the ſtatuary; and which, at this day, bears the 

ſame name. Parmenio was at the ſame time in Theflaly, ſup- Demoſth, * 
porting the Pharſalians, the devoted friends of Philip, in their pre- 1 ” pr 4 
tenſions to Halus, whoſe inhabitants inclined to the Athenian. in- 

tereſt, and, of conſequence, were obnoxious to Philip. The Phar- 

ſalians ſeemed to have claimed Halus as their property; while the 

Halians aſſerted their own independence, and the king of Macedon, 

to ſupport his friends, and weaken the intereſt. of his. enemies, ſent- 


x 
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his Srbes i into Theſſaly, under pretence of Serin 2 them to acknowledge | 


their rightful ſovereigns. This city was ſeated on the Pthiotis, between 


Demoſth. de 


falſa Leg. 


Sect. 48. 


the mountains Othrys and hympreſtes: : its walls were waſhed by the 


river Amphryſſus: its ſituation was ſtrong, and TEE it to ſuſtain * 
long fiege, 


THE | Athenian deputies paſſed through the Macedonian army, 
which had inveſted Halus, without waiting the return of the herald, 
who had been ſent to demand their ſafe conduct; and from thence 
paſſed on to Pagaſae. Still they continued their progreſs, and, at 
Lariſſa, met the herald returning with their paſſport, and, without 


delay, proceeded towards Macedon. From the firſt moment of their 
departure, the principal ambaſſadors ſeem to have betrayed a mutual 
diffidence and ſuſpicion of each other. Each ſeemed more ſollicitous 


to deprive his collegue of any honour which might attend this nego- 


tiation, and to ſhift off any diſgrace from himſelf, than to unite in 


Ibid. Sect. 6. 


AEſchin. de 


fal. Leg. Sect. 
10. 


one cordial and ſincere reſolution of attending to the public intereſts. 
AEſchines i is ſaid, by Demoſthenes, to have expreſſed his ſuſpicions 


of the integrity of Philocrates, and to have ſpoken of him as a man 
from whom they might expect the moſt abandoned and traiterous 


conduct: and, if we may believe AEſchines, Demoſthenes, through 


the whole journey, betrayed the utmoſt diſſatisfaction at thoſe 
who were joined with him in the commiſſion ; and, by a peculiar 


moroſeneſs, had rendered himſelf fo diſagreeable to them, that they 
would have excluded him from their fociety, had not Agalocreon 


and Jatrocles interpoſed, and perſuaded them to endure his ſeverity 
of temper. In ſome of their converſations, in which they were con- 


certing the beſt manner of executing their commiffion, Cimon ex- 


preſſed his apprehenſions of Philip's s art and power of ſpeaking. But 
theſe apprehenſions, if we may believe AEſchines, were treated with 
great contempt by Demoſthenes ; who infiſted, in the moſt confi- 


dent manner, that he had ample and irreſiſtible matter to urge : that 


he ſhould trace the conteſts between Athens and Macedon from the 
Farheft date ; ſtabliſh the 1 of his country to Amphipolis by the 


_ fulleſt 


— 


1 8 -# 


Sec. II. PHILIP kINOG or M ACEDON. 
fulleſt and cleareſt proofs, and deprive Philip of all gel Ron 


or reply [A]: that he fad qe Ge but that this-prince would feel 


the whole force of his remonſtrances; that this city ſhould be given 
up to the Athenians, and that Leoſthenes ſhould alſo be reſigned into 
their hands, whom the ambaſſadors were commiſſioned to demand 
from Philip ; but whether as a criminal, in order to be brought to 


juſtice ; or, as a valuable citizen, whom they affected to conſider as ” 


detained at Macedon againſt his will, we are not t fu F 
ranted to determine. 


1 


* 7 


＋ HE V were now e 4 duced; to an audience. Ao 
had been agreed between them, they ſpoke in order according to 
their ages; all with the uſual Attic elegance; but AEſchines more 
copiouſſy than any of thoſe who preceded him. He / reminded 
Philip of the many acts of kindneſs which the Athenians had done to 
his predeceſſors the kings of Macedon ; to his own family, and to 


himſelf, when Pauſanias had firſt attempted to uſurp the throne 3 
and of the intereſt and power which Pauſanias had acquired in Ma- 
cedon; of the weak and diſtreſſed condition of the children of king 


Amyntas, the ſollicitations of Eurydicè, and the generous interpoſi- 

tion of Iphicrates. He touched on the ungrateful returns made to 
Athens by Ptolomy and Perdiccas, in diſputing their pretenſions to 
Amphipolis; on the greatneſs of mind, which his countrymen had 
diſcovered, in granting a truce to Perdiccas, notwithſtanding their 
victories and advantages; and, as it was maliciouſly aſſerted, that 
Calliſthenes had been put to death for concluding this truce, he de- 
clared, that other cauſes had produced this ſentence. He ſpoke of 
the unreaſonableneſs of thoſe hoſtilities, which Philip himſelf had 
committed againſt the Athenians; and traced their right to Amphi- 
polis, from the earlieſt ages 3 a right nnn by . 


ently war- 


AEſchin. de 
fal. Leg. Sect. 
12, 13, 14. 


[64] Tun expreſſion which Demoſt- | and i in; 'olent, 6 gebe ls ro ode __ 
henes is ſaid, by his rival, to have uſed on A abgoxs, that he would ſew up 


this occaſion, is in the higheſt degree rude Philip's mouth with a dry bulru/h. 


- 


Vox. IL FIN F himſelf 
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AEſchin. de 
fal. Leg. Sect. 
16. a 
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himſelf in the general aſſembly of the Grecians: he obſerved, that a 


city, which had never been taken in any war againſt Athens, could 
not poſſibly be held by the right of conqueſt : and that Philip had 
really taken an Athenian city from the Amphipolitans, which never 


could be conſtrued as an acquifition won from the Athenians. 


| DemosTHENEsS was the youngeſt, and conſequently the laſt to 


| ſpeak. He now ſtood before a prince, whom he was conſcious he 


had frequently ſpoken of with the greateſt ſeverity, and who, he 
knew, was thoroughly informed of every thing ſaid or done at Athens. 
He was to contend with a compleat maſter in his own art: and the 
reputation of the great Athenian orator, who was ever lancing the 
bolts of his eloqunce againſt the king, muſt have raiſed a ſolemn 

attention in the court: even the ambaſſadors themſelves were curious 


to hear thoſe irreſiſtible remonſtrances which the orator is faid to have 


promiſed with the greateſt confidence, and which Philip and his 
courtiers were, by this time, warned to expect. All was ſuſpence and 
eager curioſity: and every man now waited in ſilence for ſome ex- 


traordinary inſtance of force and dignity of ſpeaking. But he who 


had fo frequently braved all the tumult and oppoſition of an Athenian 


aſſembly, was, in this new ſcene, in an inſtant diſconcerted and con- 
founded. He began in a manner utterly unworthy of his reputation, 

obſcure, ungraceful, and heſitating: his terror and embarraſſment ſtill 
increaſed: and ſcarcely had he uttered a few broken and interrupted 
ſentences, when his powers totally failed him; and he ſtood before 
the aſſembly, utterly unable to proceed. Philip ſaw his diſtreſs, and, 


with all imaginable politeneſs, endeavoured to relieve it. He told 


him with that condeſcenſion and good-nature, which he knew fo well 
to affect, that, at his court, he need be under no apprehenſions: he 
was not now before an aſſembly of his countrymen, where he might 

expect ſome fatal conſequences, if his hearers were not pleaſed : he 
begged he would take time to recollect himſelf, and purſue his in- 
tended diſcourſe, Demoſthenes attempted to proceed ; but his con- 


Sect. II. PHILIP, KING. OF MACEDON. 


fuſion. Kill - continued 3 he appeared ſtill embarraſſed, and was ſoon 


obliged to be again ſilent. The ambaſſadors were then ordered to 


a withdraw. 


| DBMosSTHENES, . no 1 _ the Rn wha AEſchin. de 


he had juſt now diſcovered, endeavoured to give vent to his chagrin, 


by condemning the conduct of the other miniſters. He told AEſ. 


chines, with a face of paſſion and vexation, that he had utterly ruined 
the ſtate and her allies. When this aſſertion was received with ge- 
neral aſtoniſhment, * What, !” ſaid he, < have you forgot the pre- 


fal. Leg. Sect. 
4; 


_« (ent ſtate of Athens: how greatly the people have been harraſſed 


« by war, and how ardently they wiſh for peace ? are thoſe magni- 
« ficent preparations capable of elating you, which have been de- 
« creed, but not yet made? you have now ſo irritated Philip, and 


9 


5 ſpoken ſo ſeverely, that, inſtead of ending the war by an happy 


accommodation, you may expect a favourable and pacific diſpoſi- 
oy: tion can * into the moſt violent and hoſtile reſentment”, 


1 FORE an 1 Lalit he given, they were 2 called in; 
and Philip now replied to their repreſen tations and remonſtrances one 
by one, with the greateſt order, ſtrength, and perſpicuity. He ad- 
dreſſed himſelf particularly to AEſchines, and dwelt on his ſpeech 
with peculiar copiouſneſs and: accuracy, but in ſuch a manner, if we 
may believe this miniſter, as plainly ſhewed, that the king did not 


confider him as a fomenter of the war: and that the fears which 


Ibid. 


Demoſthenes expreſſed | were groundleſs at leaſt, if not malicious. 


Any thing which this latter ſpeaker might have repreſented in his 


ſhort and confuſed addreſs, was either of too little moment to deſerve 


an anſwer, or was paſſed over by Philip with a contemptuous diſre- 


gard, affected on purpoſe to mortify his great enemy, and to remind 
the world, that the man who had ever inveighed with the utmoſt 


virulence againſt him, had not been able, on this occaſion, when his 
Alley ne were to be delivered without acrimony, to off er any thing 


ee e * 
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which merited the leaſt notice or reply. He concluded with the 


aſia} declarations of his candid intentions, and of his deſire to Hve 


Dem. de falſa 
Leg. Sect. 14. 


— AEſchin. de 


fall. Leg.Sect. 
17, 18. 


for the future in ſtrict amity with Athens. He then invited them to. 
an entertainment (where Demoſthenes is ſaid, by his rival orator, to 

have ſtill behaved with great weakneſs and confuſion. ) And, Having 

received many tokens of honour and eſteem, they were diſmiſſed: 
with letters, wherein Philip aſſured the Athenians, that his diſpo- 

fitions were fincerely pacific ;. and that, as ſoon as they ſhould conſent: 
to enter into an alliance with him, they ſhould be particularly in- 
rmed of thoſe inſtances of friendſhip and affection, which, they 
might W's from his real regard and eſteem for Athens. > 


T HE diſadvantageous manner in which Demoſthenes had now ap- 


peared at the court of Macedon, muſt have given him no ſmall un 


eaſineſs; and, if fully repreſented at Athens, he was. ſenſible, muſt 
fink him greatly in the opinion of his countrymen. The diſlatiſ-. 
factions which he had betrayed, and the ſuſpicions which he had ex- 


preſſed of his collegues, were now likely to prave highly prejudicial:- 
to him, and might reaſbnably be expected to irritate. them, and to 


prompt them to give no very favourable account of his late conduct. 


He therefore now found it neceſſary (if we may give credit to his 

rival) to make a total alteration in his behaviour. His ſeverity and 

teſerve were changed to the moſt obliging complaiſance and obſequi- 

ouſneſs. To each of the ambaſſadors apart he took occaſion to 
make a tender of his friendſhip and intereſt at Athens; he propoſed. 
to obtain them favours and employments: and even promiſed acts of 
kindneſs of a private nature. He complimented. AEſchines in par- 
ticular on the abilities Which he had lately diſplayed; on the ſtrength: 
and energy of his ſpeech, and the happineſs of his genius. Such: 
were the arts he is faid to have practiſed from the moment of their 
departure. At Lariſſa he reſumed the diſcourſe of late tranſactions. 
He freely rallied the confuſion and. heſitation into which he had been 
. and acknowled ged the eloquent and maſterly manner in 


which 


Sd. . PHILIP: KING or MACEDON. 


dors readily, concurred : AEſchines obſerved with what exadinels and 
pteciſion he had, at once, anſwered all their allegations z; and. Cteſi- 
phon cried out in tranſport, that, in the courſe of a long life, he had 
never met with a man. of ſo polite and amiable a deportment. Theſe 
praiſes were by no means pleaſing to Demoſthenes. He appre- 
hended, he faid, ** that they could net think it proper to make ſuch 
*. repreſentations to the aſſembly.” Thus artfully endeavouring, if 
we may believe AEſchines, to lead the ambaſſadors; to make their 
report in ſuch. a manner as might ſerve him moſt effectually; and 
even inable him to eſtabliſh his own reputation, by depreciating thoſe 
of the other deputies: and, if this was his deſign, it was in a good: 
meaſure ſucceſsful. They all agreed to make the ſame report to the 
people; and AEſchines aſſerts, that Demoſthenes prevailed on him, 
by the moſt vehement intreaties, to promiſe that he would give a 


favourable account of his particular conduct, and aſſure the Athenians, 


that he had ſpoken ſufficiently on the affair of Amphipolis. 


| Taz ambaſſadors. Were NOW. returned ;. and firſt appeared in the AE chin. . 
ſenate to give an account of their ambaſſy, and to deliver Philip's * 8 


letters. Here Demoſthenes ſpoke loudly in praiſe of his collegues,. * 
and, confirming his declarations with a ſolemn oath, he congratulated 
the ſenate on having choſen ambaſſadors, . whole integrity and abilities 
were worthy of. the ſtate. AEſchines, in particular, was the object 
of his encomiums; and he moved, that every. one of the miniſters 
ſhould be honoured. with a crown of facred Olive, and invited the 
next day to a 1 entertainment, n to the n. of. 
* 

n were, in \ thin next 5 1 to make their ek before the 
popular aſſembly, where Cteſiphon, as the oldeſt miniſter, firſt roſe, 


and gave the account which had been concerted between them: to geg. 20. 


which he added many praiſes of the affability, n and feſtivity 
f 15 05 71 | 8 9 ; of. 
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of the king of Macedon, as well as of the gracefulneſs and dignity 


of his perſon. AEſchines took notice of his eloquence and memory, 
of the acuteneſs and readineſs with which he fpoke to every parti- 


cular point ; and added, as he had promiſed, that Demoſthenes had 


taken care, as his peculiar province, to diſcuſs the affair of Amphi- 
polis. The people ſeemed pleaſed with the repreſentations of their am- 


baſſadors, and were particularly warm in their applauſes of AEſchines ; 
when, laſt of all, Demoſthenes aroſe. * I am ſurprized, faith he, 
© both at our miniſters, and at you who have here aſſembled to hear 


AEſchin. de 
fal. Leg. Sect. 
21. 


« their report: who can think it worth while to waſte the time of 


* adviſing and deliberating, in trifles quite foreign to the preſent 


<« purpoſe. This negotiation may be readily and briefly reported. 


Here is the decree by which we were commiſſioned. We have 


« executed this commiſſion. Here are Philip's letters. You hear 
© his anſwer. © You are then only to take it into conſideration.” - 


Tris ſhort ſpeech raiſed a general murmur in the aſſembly. 
Some applauded the ſtrength and preciſion of it ; others cenſured it 
as malicious and envious ; when Demoſthenes proceeded in this man- 


ner: © You ſhall now ſee, how I propoſe to cut off all theſe ſuper- 


c fluous matters. AEſchines praiſes the memory and eloquence of 
« Philip. But fo far am I from agreeing with him, that I appre- 
« hend any other man, in the ſame rank and circumſtances, would not 
be accounted inferior to him in theſe particulars. Cteſiphon praiſes 
his perſon : I think my collegue Ariſtodemus has a figure no leſs 
graceful. Others tell you of his mirth and gaiety at table: I think 


c 


* 


Philocrates is by far the more jovial companion [B]: One man 


« ſays it was left to me to ſpeak about Amphipolis ; but this your 
* orator would not willingly ſuffer either you or me to ſpeak. But 


this is all - trifling. I ſhall draw up 2. decree for entering mto a 


1 IT is obſervable, ſaith Olivier (L. ſeveral ambaſſadors, in 87 to have a Juf 


9. p. 63.) that it was neceſſary to collect idea of thoſe of n ACE. 
together all the accompliſhments Bee S1 > 511 'ﬆf ji | 


"oY * negotiation 


sect. II. PHILIP kI NG OF MACEDON. eee 


cc, negotiation with Phili ip's heralds and ambaſſadors, who are now 

expected; for convening an aſſembly, within two days after their 

« arrival, to deliberate both abt a peace and an alliance; and for 

&« doing the uſual honours to your miniſters, if "wm e ore _ -. | 
„„ Bin b A = 


%, 
— 


Tus decree he accordingly moved for: it was then the eighth AEſch. de fal. 
day of the month Elaphebolion: and the days of deliberation were 1 4 
fixed for the ſeventeenth and eighteenth of the ſame month. In the 20. — | | * 
interim, Philip's three ambaſſadors, Antipater, Eurylochus, and 1 
Parmenio, (who had orders to change the ſiege of Halus into a 
blockade, and to join the other two) arrived at Athens. The merit 
and character of theſe men added greatly to the luſtre of their am- 
baſſy. Eurylochus was eminent both for eloquence and valour; and 
exerted each effectually in the ſervice both of Philip and Alexander. 
Parmenio joined the merit of an honeſt courtier to that of an able 
and brave ſoldier. We may judge of the eſteem in which his maſter 
held him by the following anſwer. He was told, that the Athenians Plutarch. A- 
had choſen their ten generals for the year. A happy people, who bg 1 
« can every year find ten !” faid Philip, with his eye fixed on 
Parmenio : In my life, I never knew but one.” Antipater was the 
moſt reſpected and revered of all Philip's miniſters. This prince uſed 77 . 
frequently to ſay at table: Come! let us drink deep ! it is enough | 11 
« for me that Antipater is ſober!“ He came into his audience-cham- 1 
ber one morning later than uſual. © I have been long a- bed, faid 
he,— © but it is no matter: TERM was awake. 


Tur ESE men were received at Athens wich all the reſpect Fe to AEſch. de fal 
their characters and commiſſion. They were lodged at the houſe of 1 RO 
| Demoſthenes, who was particularly ſollicitous, that the ſtate ſhould Se: 21: 
treat them with the utmoſt deference and politeneſs. He -procured 98 
an order from the aſſembly, that ſeats ſhould be appointed and pre- 
pared for them in the theatre, where he appeared remarkably 


aſſiduous | 
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aſſiduous to do the honours of the city. This might have been in- 


tended as a return for the reſpect and attention paid to the Athenian 
ambaſſadors at Macedon. The pple of that court valued them- 
ſelves on their magnificence, and therefore were to be treated accord- 


| ing to their own ideas of politeneſs. And poſſibly he might have 


thought that, by thus appearing the inſtrument of procuring them 


AEſchin. in 


tel. Sect. 28. 


AEſchin. de 
falſa Leg. 
Sect. 22. 


4 


public honours, he would give them an opinion of his own impor- 
tance at Athens. But, whatever were his motives, this his conduct 
diſguſted the people, who received his officiouſneſs, and public affi- 
duity, in obliging the ambaſſadors, and ordering their accommoda- 
tions in the theatre, with loud expreſſions of derifion and contempt. 


Wurm the ambaſſadors had firſt been entertained at a public feaſt, 
on the next day. the afſembly was convened to give them audience. 
The repreſentatives of the ſeveral Grecian powers, who were then 


at Athens, ſaw plainly, that Philip wiſhed only for a ſeparate peace ; 
and thought that matters were hurrying on with a precipitation which 


might prove fatal to the general intereſt. They therefore had a 


motion made in the aſſembly of the following purport : That, 


« whereas the Athenians were now deliberating Boar a treaty with 
the king of Macedon ; and that the deputies, ſent to exhort the 
“ Greeks to defend the general cauſe of liberty againſt this prince, 


«© were not yet returned; it ſhould be reſolved, that, on the return 
„of theſe deputies, two aſſemblies ſhould be appointed to conſider 
of a peace; that the determination of the Athenians, on this occa- 


* 


— 


ſion, ſhould be regarded as the act of the confederates in general; 
« and that all they who, within the ſpace of three months, ſhould 


. think proper to accede to the treaty, ſhould be conſidered as in- 


13 e in it, and intitled to all the ne, a of + 


Turs motion, in which no mention at all was made of any alli 
ance, was ſtrongly ſupported by AEſchines. The debate was pro- 
tracted; and the aſſembly divided between thoſe who urged the 
W i neceſſitj 


— 
a. 
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neceſſity of attending to the intereſts of the allies, and thoſe who 
affected to conſider all delays as highly dangerous. The firſt were 
only for a ceſſation of arms for the preſent, that the Grecian ſtates 
might have full leiſure to concur in all further tranſactions, and to 
unite in concluding ſuch a full and compleat accommod ation and 
alliance with Macedon, as might provide effectually for all their in- 
tereſts. The others were for entering immediately into the ſtricteſt 
connexions with Philip, as the only means of putting a ſtop to His 
conqueſts, and of ſecuring to the people of Athens thoſe dominions 
which he had ſtill left unſubdued. Of this latter party Demoſthenes 
appeared to be a warm eſpouſer, though not without a due attention 
to the intereſt of the allied ſtates, as * he himſelf repreſents his 
conduct. The next morning (for the diſpute had been protracted, 
and the people forced to riſe without comin g to a determination) 
before any other ſpeaker had been heard, he moun ted the gallery, 
and ſpoke with great vehemence for bringing this important affair 
to an immediate concluſion. He told the people, <« that the motion 
<« of the day before, relating to the allies, could have no ſort of effect, 
cc without the concurrence of the Macedonian miniſters ; and that 
b he apprehended it was a new affair, about which they were not 
4 inſtructed. or commiſſioned to treat. He could not conceive (he 
ſaid) how a peace could poſſibly ſubſiſt, without an alliance; to 
ce rend theſe two aſunder would be a moſt unnatural ſeparation. 


N 


A 


« He thought it by no means prudent to wait the ſlow proceedings 


N 


- 


of the allies ; and that they were now only to conſider whether 
they would carry on the war alone, or make a peace alone. This 
was the only alternative left for them ; ; and, on one or other of 
e theſe two meaſures, they were now neceſſarily to determine. He 
then called on Antipater, and interrogated him publicly about the 
intentions of the king, his maſter. His anſwers were calculated to 
bring all matters to a ſpeedy iſſue: : and Philocrates now propoſed his 
' decree in form for the immediate concluſion of a peace and alliance. 


5 40 
1 
7 
* 


AEſchin. in 
Cteſ. Sect. 26. 


„de fal. 3 
Sec, 6. : 


Ibid. 


The aſſembly Kill continued greatly diſtratted. The well-known | 


Vol. II. F ambitious 
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ambitious and enterprizing temper of Philip, the vigour with which 
he was now actually purſuing his Thracian conqueſts, and the ne- 
ceflity of ſtapping his progreſs by the engagements af an equitable | 
lt treaty, afforded Demoſthenes and Philocrates weighty arguments 
= 5 for the ſupport of their opinion. On the other hand, the propoſition 
xz ; made by Philocrates was attacked with. violent animoſity, as calcu- 
| lated to betray the cauſe of Greece, and to fully the glory of their 
anceſtors, . the great patrons and protectors of liberty. a 
, ſpoke i in the Ae manner: 


| uy de fal. Gy Ha D 8 ſtadied to give all poſſible ap to a 

Leg. Sea. 6. „ peace, had he long laboured and matured his ſcheme, he could 
d not poſſibly have contrived means more effectual than this decree. 

% J am, myſelf, perſuaded, that it is highly proper to come to an 


10 accommodation. But ſuch a peace as he has now propoſed I never 
« ſhould adviſe, while one * citizen of Athens was left alive.” : 


Tuts whole day 5 95 in oppoſition and debate; Ae next 
morning the ſubject was reſumed with the ſame heat and violence; — 
when AEſchines aroſe, and every man waited in expectation to hear 
a ſtrong and zealous, defence of the motion in favour of their allies, 
and a ſpirited oppoſition to the ſentiments of Philocrates and De- 
moſthenes. But his opinion was now quite altered. To the ge- 

tis, neral furprize he declared, if we may believe Demoſthenes, that it 
Was an idle vanity to attend to thoſe who entertained and flattered 
them with pompous harangues on the conduct and glory of their 
” _* anceſtors ; or to imagine that they were born for the protection 
of every ſtate, that could not maintain their own quarrels: that, 
* for his part, he was for conſidering only the particular intereſt of 
« Athens, This peace was their own. affair, and ought not to be 
affected by the determinations of others. He ſaw, with concern, a 
number of inſolent men throwing, out their opprobriaus invectives, 
8 and . with the name of Barbarian, a prince of merit and 
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PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. © 1 
voted to Greece; and particularly-attentive to approve - 


Sect. II. 
1. a nd 05 Athens; that, in ſhort, he ſhould move them 
* to confine their care and afliſtance to thoſe who had formerly aſſiſted 
« them! The meaning of which was, that the Phocian intereſt 
: _— an be eee n and i Tiheniozan alliances and _ 


F ROM 2 aera, 1 dates the eckruption of AEſchines b 
May if the relation be exactly true, the Macedonian miniſters had, 


no doubt, tampered with * and gained him over to their maſter $ 
rice. . 1 : „ | | 


— 


PtiLOCRATEs was now triumphant : his ae paſſed ent 

any farther oppoſition; and a clauſe was inſerted, which obliged all 

the repreſentatives of the allied ſtates to accede immediately to the AFfchin. in 
treaty, which was now ratified, in form, on the part of Athens, To el Set. 27. 
this clauſe AEſchines attributes the deſtruction of Cerſobleptes, who 

could not, as he aſſerts, take any advantage of the treaty, as he had 

then no miniſter at Athens: but this clauſe might poſſibly have been 
underſtood. of thoſe ſtates only, whoſe repreſentatives were then 
preſent : for it appears, from ſeveral particulars in thoſe orations of N 
the two contending orators, where theſe tranſactions are diſcuſſed, 8 
that a time have been allowed = the others to acceds. | 


AxD now Demofthenes reren and the « aſſembly agreed to, the Dem. de C- 


following me [ 0 rona. Sect. 9. 
| G2 4 Wurrzas 


e] There is a difficulty in the date of had an opportunity of conſulting But 
this decree, Which may not be unworthy before it is ſtated; and to fave the trouble 
of the learned reader s notice; and which of turning to other books, I here inſert 
harhnot been obſerved by any interpreter the Attic months in their order, according 
or editor. of Demoſthenes, that I have to HO: | ; 


Hecatombaeonz 


52 
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© Wr RTAS Philip, by his ambaſſadors ſent to Athens, in order 
to treat about a peace, has agreed to, and concluded, terms of, 
accommodation: it is ResoLveD by the Senate and People of 
« Athens, in order to bring the peace to an iſſue, which hath been 
« ſettled in a former aſſembly, that five ambaſſadors be choſen from 
e the community of Athens. That the ambaſſadors, thus choſen, 
« ſhall depart, and, without delay, repair to that place, where they 


© ſhall be informed that Philip reſides, and, with all convenient 


e ſpeed, mutually receive and give the neceſſary oaths and ratifica- 
« tions. of the treaty, concluded as aforeſaid with the people of 


a Athens, including the allies on each fide. 


The perſons choſen 


« for this e eee are Eubulus, AEſchines, aa tp De- 


« mocrates, and Cleon. 


1 5 


AE SCHINES, who was at the head of this ambaſſy, appears to 
have now devoted himſelf intirely to ſerve — Eubulus ſeems 


Hecatombaeon - - - July. 
Metagitnion, = - - - Auguft. 
Boedromion, '.. - - September. 
Puanepſion, October. 
Maemacterion - - - November. 
Poſidaeon, = December. 


The decree is dated, in all the editions of 
Demoſthenes, on the nineteenth day of 
the month HECATOMBAEON. But in 


Demoſthenes on the ambaſſy (Sect. 20.) 


we find it expreſsly aſſerted, that the peace 
was agreed to at Athens on the nineteenth. 


of the month Elaphebolion ; and that the 


ambaſſadors, who were by this decree com- 


miſſioned to receive Philip's oath, were 
three months abſent on this occaſion, and 


returned to Athens on the thirteenth of 
Scirrophorion. If the decree was made in 
the month Hecatombaeon, the ſettling the 


bd. | Jenny 
Antheſterion,, - - F ebruary. 
Elaphebolion, - - March. 
Munichion, - - - April. 
Thargelion, += - May. 
Scirrophorion - - June. 


terms of accommodation - at Athens muſt 


have been the buſineſs, not of three days, 
but of four months; and the ambaſſadors. 
muſt have been abroad not three, but twelve 
months : contrary to the expreſs and par- 
ticular declarations of Demoſthenes in his 
oration on the Ambaſſy. I know no other 
way of getting clear of this difficulty, but 
by ſuppoſing an antient error in the copies: 
of the oration on the Crown, and that in- 
ſtead of ExalouCauwrs, (p. 23. Ed. Foulke & 


# Friend) we ſhould read EnaPnbonunes. 


to 
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to have had all the craft of a politician, without the genius and 

temper of a true patriot ſtateſman :/ attentive to eſtabliſh his own 

intereſt and power at home, he found it more eaſy and more con- 

ſiſtent with his ſcheme, to fatter the vices and follies of his country- 

men, than to watch over the welfare of his country. Such a mar 
was eaſily elated and influenced by the attention, which a prince or 

his miniſters might ſhew to him; which, though paid to his power 

and authority in the aſſembly, his vanity mult have attributed to his 

own merit and abilities. Such a man was a moſt convenient inſtru- 

ment for the deſigns of Philip; nor do the reſt of the ambaſſadors 

appear to have been ſufficiently guarded | againſt his artifices. His 

partizans and private agents grew every day more and more powerful 

in the aſſembly at Athens; and either corruption or deceit eluded . 
all the efforts of the zealous patriots. Before the Macedonian mi- 

niſters were departed, a remarkable inſtance appeared of the weak 

neſs of the Athenian politics. Critobulus, a citizen of Lampfacus, 1 pany not 
appeared on the part of Cerſobleptes, and demanded that he ſhould 26. i 

be included in the treaty. But this prince, who had purchaſed their 
friendſhip by fo many important conceſſions, whom their honour 
and their intereſt equally obliged them to ſupport, was now aban- 
doned and diſclaimed : his demand was inſtantly rejected, and, if we 

may credit AEſchines, at the inſtances of Demoſthenes himſelf. Hiſ- 

tory hath not given the particular reaſons of a conduct which 
appears ſo extraordinary. But it ſeems not improbable, that, when f 
the repreſentative of Cerſobleptes appeared, ſome Athenian generals, Se. 27. 
who had lately commanded in Thrace, and who were now aſſeſſorss 
in the aſſembly, complained of ſome hoſtilities committed by this 

prince, and repreſented him as an enemy to Athens: (for thus 1 
would underſtand a paſſage. in Philip's letter to 7 the Athenians [p] ;) 


and 


lo] O. Kt % reis rag ih tnow that Cerſobleptes, when bo Fay N- 
wgiobivlais, id fn ros droves Gjpooxs Teo ſelf ready (not to. favear to a ſeparate treaty” 
Jupzpeerer, xonobeils I vero ra vpeleguy gg 401th wn e, as I confeſs to have inadvertently: 
rat emeQaualer air Ada ien. rendered it in the firſt edition of the Philippic 

i orations 
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and * in . conſequence of cheſo repreſentations, Cerſobleptes was 
denied the advantage of being conſidered as an ally, and abandoned 
intirely to the power of Philip, whoſe ſchemes demanded his ruin, 
and who had now driven. him out of all his territories one by one, 
ä and ſhut, him, as hath been already obſerved, up in the ſacred mount. 

x ory 5 Here, quite cut off from all afliſtance, he ſoon found it in vain to 

26. 29. contend any longer; ſurrendered himſelf to the conqueror, and gave 
one of his ſons as an hoſtage for the performance of ſuch ſevere terms 
as Ep x ſuperiority inabled So > rs ˙ Hoon" nt 
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Tur news of this adorn: prince's 8. + toad ruin was ant to Athens. 
by Chares, who ill commanded a fleet on the coaſt of Thrace; and 
there raiſed the uſual ferment and commotion ; which were {till in- 
creaſed by new attempts of Philip to reduce ſome towns on the, Pro- 
pontis, and the neighbouring iſlands, which were under the prateCtion 
of Athens : and of which number were Serrium and Doriſcum, two 
places frequently mentioned in the orations of Demoſthenes. For 
ſome ſhort time the people ſeemed determined to recommence hoſti- 
lities. Levies, preparations, ſubſidies, were all projected; and vigour 
and oppoſition, glory and reſolution, became once more the favourite 
topics. On this occaſion, Demoſthenes pronounced that oration, 
which Dionyſius Halicarnaſſaeus calls the fifth Philippic, . and which 
is ſuppoſed, by the editors and interpreters of that orator, to be now 

Toft: but which, the author of this hiſtory is induced to believe, 
hath been joined to the firſt Philippic, not only from the reaſons 
which he had occaſion to offer in another work, but particularly as 
the latter part of the- oration, ſo called, mentions. facts, which, ac- 
cording to AEſchines, muſt have immediately preceded. the preſent 
treaty ; and which, we find from another part of the remains of De- 


orations tranſlated, but) 7 accede to the ders, was prevented by your generals, who 
treaty, and to take the neceſſary oaths, in ſhewed that he was an enemy to the prople of 
order to be included in it as one of the Athe- en | 
nian allies, in the preſence of my. ambaſſa-- 


moſthenes, 
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mioſthenes, happened at the time when Philip attacked the Athenian 
ſettlements on the Helleſpont ; and when the counſels of Athens 
were fluctuating, and within the ſpace of a few days changed from 
peace to war, and from war to peace, which we find frequently and 
remarkably happening from the eſe «acl of Olynthus; down to the 
eee per 6g pe, pending Kent's 25 Fobnkles 


Tuis fit of zeal had nem dyn raiſed; and as been 1 
fided. - The conſequence of all their violent como 
more than to diſpatch an ambaſſador, named Euclides, to repreſent 
to Philip that Serrium and Doriſcum were Athenian cities: to which 
he coldly anſwered, that he had not been ſo iniſtructed at the time 
of the convention which they had held with his miniſters ; nor had 
any mention been made of theſe places in their treaty. And with 
this 4 He a ral contented. = 


Bo 7 this W 0 cnt 1 indefarigable gra of new ane and 
e ee could not but convince the Athenians of the abſolute 
neceſſity of obliging Philip to an immediate ratification of the treaty, 
as the only means of ſtopping the progreſs of an active and reſtleſs 
ambition. The ambaſſadors, choſen for this purpoſe, ſeemed in no 
haſte to depart. AEſchines, in particular, was ſuſpected, and perhaps 


juſtly, of being intirely devoted to the intereſt of Philip, and deter- 


mined to give him every poſſible opportunity of extending his Thra- 


eian conqueſts, by prolonging the interval between the congreſs at 
Athens, and the ratification of the treaty on the part of Macedon. 
Demoſthenes looked on this as his real deſign, and for that reaſon, 
as he aſſerts, procured another decree, to oblige theſe miniſters to 
repair to Philip without further delay, and to receive his en gagements. 
The error in neglecting the intereſts of Cerſobleptes was perceived 


when it was too late; and the ambaſſadors were now directed to 


bel Ses ante os Bock UI. Sect. I. ET 
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adminiſter the outh to that R that He: N be included in the 
eng wee ery oy: 


. xs, and his aids. at lengeh ig for * lt, 
1 They imbarked at the port of Athens, coaſted along the Euripus ; 
then landed at Chalcis, and from thence proceeded to Oreum. Here 
they ſtopped for ſome time, under the pretence of waiting for a convoy. 
Proxenus, the Athenian admiral, who was ordered to conduct them, 
at length arrived with his fleet. Still their departure was deferred 
under various pretences; while Philip purſued his conqueſts with his 


uſual vigour. In twenty-five days they at laſt arrived at Pella; a 
journey which might have been accompliſhed in ſix, had they uſed the 


neceſſary expedition. Here they were joined by Demoſthenes, who, 
after their departure, had prevailed on the people to add him to their 
number ; in order, as he alledged, to inable him to perform his pro- 
miſe to ſome Athenian priſoners, who had been taken in Olynthus, 


and were ſtill detained at Macedon ; and whom, at the time of the 


former ambaſly, he had engaged to ranſom at his own expence ; and 
now brought a talent with him for this purpoſe. We find AEſchines 
treating this deſign of Demoſthenes with the greateſt contempt : he 


inſiſts, that it was well known, that Philip intended to ſet them all 


at liberty without any conſideration ; and that his talent could not 
have proved ſufficient for the ranſom of a ſingle citizen of but mode- 
rate rank. By the computation of Demoſthenes, however, it muſt 
have been of much greater ſervice : for he aſſerts, that, immediately 
after his arrival, he furniſhed ſeveral poor citizens, who were deſirous 
of purchaſing their freedom, without owing any obligation to Philip, 
or who doubted the reality of his intentions to releaſe them, ſome 
with three, ſome with five minae, accordin g to their different cir- 
cumſtances and conditions. 


A T | Pella, where the ambaſſadors now waited the return of Philip, ; 
who was ſtill in Thrace, they found the-deputies of Thebes, whom 
| the 


* 
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the: Phocian affairs had brought to the court of Macedon. Pre- 
Parations for war were carrying on through that kingdom, and 
ſome great and ſignal event ſeemed to be in agitation. The real de- 
 figns of Philip were ever an inviolable ſecret, until they came to the 
very point of execution: but it was univerſally ſuppoſed, that the 
armaments, he was now making, were intended againſt the Phocians. 
TP ANNIE " 1 cp it b VO: to recal to view. 
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r had ffs years is paſſed i in > ct ravages, the Diod. eg 2 
10. ey 


ns N bo g 
effect and indication of the weakneſs of each party. In the beginning 
of this preſent * year, the Phocians had ſome flight ſucceſs near er. 
;mpolis, but were defeated before Coronaca with a conſiderable loſs. ** © 
The Thebans, however, were too weak to derive any advantages 
from this victory, or to recover thoſe cities which the Phocian arms. 
had gained in Boeotia. The: enemy till infeſted their territories, 
and had juſt been reinforced by a conſiderable party of their army, 
which the Thebans had ſhut up in one of their towns, and which Dem. de falls 
their fellow-ſoldiers delivered, by making themſelves maſters of the Ls. Set. 45. 
place. Thus ſtrengthened and encouraged: by their ſucceſs, the Pho- 
| eians ſought out their enemy, and gained a eonfiderable victory near 

Hedyleum. The cavalry of Thebes was not en gaged | in . . — 
but v was ſoon are broken. and defeated. 1 


Tur made 4 55 theſe their loſſes, and abandoned _ "= 
by their allies, determined to addreſs themſelves for affiſtance to. 5 
Philip, as the perſon to whom the honour of determining this tedious 
quarrel ſeemed peculiarly reſerved. The Phocians, on their part, 
were equally exhauſted, and equally diſpirited; their money was 
waſted, and their forces. harraſſed: they ſuſpected the deſigns, and 
dreaded the power, of Philip; and now began to think ſeriouſly of a 
peace.. They commenced a judicial proceſs againſt Phaleucus, who- Se: 56. 
was accuſed of plundering the ficred treaſures, convicted, and depoſed ; 
they then named three magiſtrates, who. were commiſſioned to: 
r H examine 
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examine into the ſtate of the temple, and into the depredations which 
had been there made; and to bring the authors to' condign puniſh- 
ment. Philon, one of their citizens, who had ſhared" largely of the 


ſpoil, with others of his accomplices, were put to death, being firſt 
© obliged to make reſtitution to the god: and while, by theſe acts of 
Juſtice, they endeavoured to regain the general favour, they had re- 


courſe to the Athenians for aſſiſtance, and, as an inducement to 
comply with their deſires, offered to give them up Alponus, Thro- 
nium, and · Nicaea, the three cities which commanded the ſtreights 


of Thermopylae. The Athenians accepted of the conditions, and 
granted them a fleet of fifty veſſels, under the command of Proxenus. 


But theſe veſſels were neither equipped with ſufficient Wie n ; 
nor did their _— act with the E 80 enn 


PuAlzucus, me depoſed, Gl avatinnads at the head of eight 
thouſand mercenaries, | who were abſolutely devoted to him. Theſe 
he ſupported by ravaging the Theban territory; and, with them, 


covered Orchomenus, Coronaea, and Tilphoſſeum, the conqueſts of 


his predeceſſors. At Nicaea he fixed his head quarters, and deter- 
mined to prevent Proxenus from taking poſſeſſion of the cities of 


Thermopylae. He even ſeized and threw the deputies into chains, 


who were ſent to ſummon him to ſurrender theſe towns to Athens, 
according to the late ſtipulation: while the natural forces of the 
Phocians were, in the mean time, employed in nien the city 
of Abae, | 


IT was not yet the time for Philip 1 to 2K | effeQually nd 


Phocis : but, that he might not appear to neglect the cauſe of the 
god, he ſent the Thebans ſome reinforcements, which inabled them 


to attack the Phocians at Abae, where they defeated and purſued 
them with conſiderable ſlau ghter. The Phocians diſperſed in their 
flight; ſome found refuge in the neighbouring towns: a party of 


five hundred took r in the temple of the Abaean Apa They 
Pitched 


Fob. 
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pitched cheit tents along the porticoes, and made their lodgment to 
the beſt advantage in their power. Their beds were of dried herbs, 
ſtraw, and the like inflammable materials. An accidental fire, began 
in one of their tents, was inſtantly communicated through the whole 


59 


number ; 3 ſpread. itſelf round the adjacent apartments; and raged 
with a fury which. could not be extinguiſhed. | Part of the temple "0 
Was conſumed; and the wretched Phocians, who had taken ſhelter £ 


there, were all ethos * or reduced to aſhes. 19 


Tu ede was polls 8 as 35 eee + I 
ment of the deity. on thoſe facxilegious men, who had preſumed to 


expect protection in his temple, and filled all the Phocians with 


conſternation and deſpair. They diſpatched their deputies to Archi- 
damus, to deſire the aſſiſtance of Sparta: -while. the Thebans, on 


their part, ſent ambaſſadors. to Philip. to ſollicit freſh ſuccours. Theſe 
now attended at Pella; whither miniſters. from Lacedaemon alſo re- 
paired. This ſtate ſaw the preſent diſtreſſed condition of Phocis, and 


thought it a favourable opportunity to revive an old claim to the 
temple, which they inſiſted belonged originally to the Dorians. : And, 
as it plainly appeared that the Phocians could not long keep poſſeſſion 


of it, their miniſters were e inſtructed to repreſent and aſſert this their 


claim at Macedon. 


Wurd the 2 deputies Fad reſi led e e NN at 
Pella, Philip returned; and received. the repreſentatives of the ſeveral 


ſtates. with his uſual politeneſs. He affected the greateſt attention 


to the remonſtrances of the Lacedaemonians ; ; and gave ſuch anſwers, 


Schol. in 
Dem. de fal. 
Leg. Sect. 25 


as effectually prevented them from penetrating into his real intentions. | 


The Theban miniſters he alſo treated with the appearance of the ut- 

moſt friendſhip and reſpect. Repeated attempts were made to gain 
them by magnificent. preſents, but theſe were all rejected: and, on 
this ce Philon, one of thoſe miniſters, made the following 
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anſwer to his declarations A affection, which Deinoſthenes extols 
as rather "Oy" of the * * Athens: Jy ys 3 78 : — Hach Set 
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« TT is with the utmoſt delight and ſatisfaction I Seve: thit 


* greatneſs and goodneſs of mind expreſſed in this your generous 


& treatment of the Theban miniſters. We have already been ho- 
noured with ſufficient aflurances, that we are conſidered as your 
friends, and worthy of all the rights of hoſpitality. But let this 


benevolence be directed to our ſtate, and to its intereſts, now in- 


"A. 


ct 


0 


* 


A 


«truſted to us. So ſhall you act worthy of Philip, and worthy of 


* 


c 


Thebes : and ſo ſhall we, and our country, be e ever mee at- 


| is. 


CARESSE8s, Folie and ea were alſo employed to- 
wards the ambaſſadors of Athens. Every one of them was pri- 
vately and particularly tempted by large ſums. But Demoſthenes 


himſelf bears witneſs to the general integrity of his collegues on this 


occaſion, and declares, that theſe magnificent offers were rejected. 
A grand preſent was then prepared for the whole body, as the beſt 


method of ſcreening the corruption of any particular man. This 


was alſo declined by Demoſthenes ; who took the liberty of repre- | 
ſenting, that this money might be more honourably and advantage- 


ouſly employed, in purchaſing the freedom of the Athenian priſoners. 


To this Philip anſwered, that, as his gueſts and friends, they were 
fully intitled to this ſmall acknowledgment of his regard; that their 
acceptance of it could not at all affect the priſoners, or retard their 
releaſe; theſe he intended to ſend, as a compliment, to the Atheniane, 

at their approaching feſtival in honour of Minerva. Derofhenes 
as he hath repreſented his own conduct, ſtill continued to reſiſt the 
alluring temptation: the other miniſters were not poſſeſſed of equal 


reſolution; but, either dazzled by the magnificence of his preſent, 


or convinced of the fairneſs of his intentions, accepted and divided 
it among them. TY 
BEFORE 
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BEFORE their public audience, they conſulted among themſelves Akſchin. de 
in what manner they were to proceed and how they might beſt ex- OW _ 
ecute their commiſſion. On this occaſion, AEſchines took notice of 
the preparations for war, now carrying on in Macedon; which . 
plainly diſcovered that Philip was determined to ſtrike ſome import- 
ant blow. IT here could be no doubt, he ſaid, that this prince intended 
to march to the ſtreighhts. All Greece was in ſuſpence and expec- 
tation. He therefore thought it the duty of the ambaſly not to be 
| confined to the buſineſs of receiving Philip's oath; but that, as they 
had full power to act, in every particular, as they deemed. moſt advan- 
tageous to the ſtate, they were now to endeavour to detach Philip 
from the Theban intereſt, and to perſuade him to reſtore thoſe cities 
of Boeotia which had been demoliſhed by Thebes. Demoſthenes, 
on the contrary, declared, that he apprehended it the {a G method 
to confine themſelves to the letter of their commiſſion®he ſaw, as 
plainly as any man, that Philip intended to march to Thermopylae ; 
but that he had not that boldneſs which could prompt him to med- 
dle in any matters that might be productive of contention, and of 
which he might find it difficult to give a ſatisfactory account to his 
f countrymen. He, no doubt, ſaw what would prove the conſequence 
of all theſe tranſactions: and therefore determined to act, with all ima- 
ginable caution, in an affair which would be undoubtedly canvaſſed 
and examined with the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny hereafter. The real deſign 
of his appearing now at Macedon, probably was no other than to 
watch the conduct of AEſchines, and to have an opportunity of de- 
tecting thoſe ſecret practices and correſpondences which he, at leaſt, 
ſuſpected: it was therefore moſt conſiſtent with his ſcheme, as well 
as the ſafeſt method, to act no farther in this negociation than was 
ſtrictly and abſolutely required by the commiſſion. 
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THEY were now admitted to an audience: on which - occafion 
Demoſthenes was the firſt to ſpeak. And the 1 of his mou Sect. 34. 


is thus recorded by his rival orator: 
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His collegues, he obſerved, were intirely divided in their views. 
and ſentiments. His were ſtrictly conſonant to thoſe of Philip. 


He had, in the firſt place, laboured to ſupport the decree of Philo- 
« crates; then, both in the ſenate and in the afſembly, he had promo- 


« ted and accelerated the peace and alliance; and this in ſuch a man- 
« ner, as effectually to fruſtrate, all oppoſition. - At Athens he had 
procured all poſſible honours for the Macedonian miniſters, and, 
„by this means, expoſed himſelf to all the diſtraction and anxi- 
c ety which the malice and envy of his enemies could raiſe within 

his mind. He had eſcorted theſe miniſters publicly As far as to 

Thebes, with all the marks and declarations of reſpect. He was 
ſenſible, he ſaid, that he had been maligned and miſrepreſented. 


- Fl 
A 


* 
* 


A 
La) 


in Macedon. He had indeed denied Philip the praiſe of beauty; 
for, in this, he muſt confeſs that woman far ſurpaſſed him. He 


e had no d played his potency in drinking, the excellence of a 


« ſponge. Nor had he ſpoken in high terms of his. memory, the 
« qualification of an hireling rhetorician, rather than that of a 


& migh Mw prince.” 


V 


Dru THEN ESV, 1 he ſometimes affedted, yet was 55 all 


men leaſt capable of gaiety and ridicule: naturally gloomy and 
ſevere, poſſeſſed of none of the lively paſſions, and therefore unable 


to excite them. If he ever made his hearers laugh, it was the mirth 


raifed by abſurdity and weakneſs, not the applauſe extorted by the 
poignancy of wit, or the delicacy of humour. On this eceafion, his 


attempts to give a light and ridiculous turn to the encomiums which 
the ambaſſadors had lately laviſhed on Philip, were intirely unſuc- 
ceſsful. His collegues held down their heads, in confuſion, while 


the courtiers loudly expreſſed their deriſion. It was ſome time before 


the reſpect due to the preſence of their prince could prevail: but at 
length AEſchines was admitted to addreſs himſelf to Philip. The 


court of Macedon, he ſaid, was not the place for the Athenian mi- 


viſters to defend, or to praiſe themſelves ;, they had been deemed 
; oY | USE worthy 
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worthy of their commiſſion at home; and there they were to ac- 
count for their conduct. Their preſent buſineſs was to receive Phi- 
lip's oath, conformably to the treaty already concluded on the part 
of Athens. The preparations for war now carrying on, plainly de- 
clared that the king intended to march againſt the Phocians. But 
he intreated him to remember the ties and engagements which 
united thoſe ſeveral ſtates, of which was formed the great Hellenic 
body. Their diſputes were, if poſſible, to be determined judicially ; 


if not their rights, their privileges, their religion, he hoped, would 


find the due attention and reſpect. The antient laws of Greece de- 


manded, that all facrilegious violaters and ſpoilers of the Delphic 
temple ſhould be puniſhed with ſeverity ; but, at the ſame time, 


forbid the ſubverſion of any of theſe cities which are intitled to ſend 


repreſentatives to the great Amphictyonic council; and the members 
of this council he proceeded to enumerate, and to explain the nature 


of their rights and privileges. The cities of Boeotia, he obſerved, 


were deſtroyed, and the Phocians threatened. The reſpect due to 
the great council of Greece, not to mention the treaty, muſt deter- 
mine him to reſtore the one, and to ſpare the other: the particulars, 


Who had violated the ſanctity of the temple, might have their puniſh- 

ment ſufficiently determined at the approaching aſſembly of Amphic- 
tyons : but their cities were, by the moſt ſolemn laws and inftitu- 
tions, intitled to full ſecurity : and if any partiality to the Thebans, 
or the influence of their repreſentations, ſhould induce him to a& in 
oppoſition to theſe, while he raiſed himſelf a number of enemies, he 


would find them equally * and ungrateful as they had formerly 
. to Athens. 


Ta ESE FOE MAY were probably calculated for recommend- 
ing the ſpeaker's zeal to the Athenians, not for influencing the per- 
ſon towhom they were addreſſed. At leaſt, Philip was too politic 


to come to any explicit declaration of his intentions. He confined 
himſelf to vague profeſſions of his affection and reſpect to Athens; 


promiſed 
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8 promiſed to give up the priſoners, and obligingly deſired that the am- | 
+/* baſſadors. might not yet leave him ; for that he wiſhed to ſettle ſome 
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affairs in Theſſaly in their preſence, and with their affiſtance. To 
this country he now directed his march, accompanied by the deputies 
of Athens and Thebes, who were all treated with the utmoſt appear- 
ance of affection and confidence. The deputies: of each ſtate always 
found an eaſy admiſſion to the king, who ever ſpoke of their affairs 
with ſuch apparent eaſe and candour, ſuch ſeeming affection and re- 
gard, that the moſt cautious could not ſuſpect his artifice, nor could 
the moſt penetrating diſcover it. To the Thebans he inveighed in 
private againſt the obſtinacy and the impiety of Phocis; and affured 
them of his reſolution to inflict exemplary puniſhment on this ſtate. 
To the Athenians he expreſſed the utmoſt commiſeration of that un- 
happy people. He lamented his connexions which obliged him to 
appear among their enemies ; he took occaſions to hint, that if he 
ſhould be obliged to decide this tedious quarrel, his real intentions 
were to protect them againſt all ſeverity ; he ſpoke, with concern, of 
the tyranny and cruelty of Thebes; and of the neceſſity of reſtoring 
the cities of Boeotia to their independence. Every article, that was 
agreeable to the views and intereſts of Athens, he frequently men- 
tioned with an apparently firm conviction of their juſtice and reaſon- 
ableneſs; and, without directly and formally promiſing, perſuaded 
the deputies, that it was his real purpoſe to make moſt important 
conceſſions to the Athenians ; and fully to indemnify them for any 
inconvenience they might ſuffer by his keeping poſſeſſion of Amphi- 
polis. And, while he thus amuſed the ſeveral deputies in private, he 
every day entertained them all at his table with the utmoſt paiety 
and condeſcenſion. On one of theſe occaſions, the young Alexander, 
who, from his earlieſt years, diſcovered a particular taſte for muſic, 
ſang, or repeated ſome verſes for the entertainment of the company: 
and Demoſthenes is ſaid to have deſcended, at his return to Athens, to 
repeat and ridicule thoſe ga in YEA which thi Hynes 
committed. 0 We eit! 6. % 2020") 


* 


. 
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Sect. II. 


Fnon Theſſaly, Philip addreſſed a letter to the Athenians, ex- 


poſing his eſteem for the ſtate, and its ambaſſadors, declaring, that 


he ſhould omit no opportunity of demonſtrating his regard for them, 
and earneſtly deſiring, that the means might be pointetl ont to him; 
not hinting, as before, at any particular good offices which he intended 
to confer ; but profeſſing a total ignorance af the manner in which 


he might gratify this people : and only declaring his general good 


diſpoſition, and defire to approve himſelf their friend. He concluded 
with intreating them not to be offended at his detaining their am- 
baſſadors, for that he wiſhed to take the advantage of their eloquence 
and wiſdom, to bring the people of Halus to reaſonable terms. 
AEſchines is accuſed by his rival orator of having held nocturnal in- 
terviews with Philip, and having dictated this letter himſelf. But 
this infinuation he treats with great contempt, and inſiſts on the 
glaring abſurdity of ſuppoſing that Philip could not have compoſed 
it, or might not have employed Python or e two able 
| ane who * . at his court. 


Bur 1 AEſhines <a or no in theſe atts of FRY 
ing the treaty, or whether he ſuggeſted any means of amuſing the 
Athenians, it ſeems pretty clear, at leaſt, that he (if not his collegues 
alſo) was rather ſtudious to recommend himſelf to Philip, than to ſerve 
his country. Nay, to ſuch ſhamefuladulation and proſtitution are 
theſe miniſters ſaid to have proceeded, as even to betray the weaknefs 
of their ftate to its mortal enemy, and to point out the means of 
fubverting it. They repreſented to Philip, that the people of Athens 
was weak, fluctuating, and inconſtant, like the waves of a tumultuous 
ſea, toſſed about by the winds and accidental ſtorms : that all public 
ſpirit was loſt among them; that the community and its intereſts 
were never regarded, never aſſerted, never remembered; that it was 
his buſineſs to gain a few friends among them, Who might direct all 
their councils, and conduct all their affairs, in the manner moſt agree 


able to his deſigns : : and that this would inable him to command 


Dem. de fal. 
Leg. Sect. 42. 


— 
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them abſolutely, and to effect whatever he pleaſed at Athens. De- 
moſthenes aſſerts poſitively, that he accuſed them, in the. aſſembly, of 
| having given this ſhocking and flagitions advice; and that they were 
_ utterly unable to contradict him. But Philip wanted neither their 
inſtruction nor directions. He was perfectly acquainted with the 
temper and diſpoſitions of his antagoniſts, and had long practiſed 
thoſe arts which theſe men are ſaid to have recommended to him. 


H had now no longer occaſion to affect delays. He had already: 
mn compleated his Thracian conqueſts, and was fully prepared for the 
| execution of his other deſigns. He was advanced to the very borders: 
of Greece; and an uninterrupted paſſage through Thermepylae 
was the only difficulty now remaining. The Athenians. were in the: 
firſt place to be ſatisfied ; and therefore, juſt as he was ready to depart 
Dem. de ful. from Pherae, he took the oath which they required, and concluded! 
Les Seer. 4). the treaty which had been ſo long depepding. The ceremony was: 
performed. in a place adjoining, to. the temple of Pollux, which De- 
moſthenes calls a tavern. The terms of his engagement were, that 
he concluded a peace with the Athenians and their allies,” without 
Sect. 52. Any explicit exception. or reſervation. A ſtate of the allies, on each 
Gde, was ſettled and drawn up. The Cardians were included on the 
part of Philip, ſo as to leave him perpetual occaſion of fomenting; 
diviſions in the Cherſoneſus, On the part of the Athenians, Cerſo- 
Sea. 47. bleptes was omitted. Philocrates had endeavoured,. at Athens, to 
have the Halians and the Phocians expreſſly excepted: out of the: 
treaty.. This the people abſolutely refuſed ;. but now Philip contrivedi 
to have their names alſo omitted in the liſt of the Athenian allies. 
Ahud Arg. in Halus, he. ſaid, he was abſolutely engaged to give up. to the Pharſalians;. 
9 de fal. who had ever ſerved him with the greateſt:zeal and affection. As to- 
he | LIN the Phocians, he publicly declared, that he could not think of com- 
4 prehending i in this treaty, or of honouring with the name of allies, 
a people polluted by facrilege, and condemned by the general voice 
cf the great and auguſt council.of the AmphyQions. But, at the | 
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Seck. II. 
fame time, he privately aſſured the Athenian miniſters, that he had 
determined to act in ſuch a manner as ſhould give general ſatisfaction 

to Greece ; that he would take no meaſures without the concurrence 


PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 


and conſent of the Phocians themſelves; but that he had his own 


reaſons for not entering into a particular explanation of his intentions, 


In the preſence of the Theban deputies. 


Tus this momentous affair, which engaged the attention of all 
Greece, and from which every ſtate flattered themſelves with the 
hopes of ſuch conſequences as ſuited their particular views and inte- 


reſts, was delayed juſt as long as Philip's ſchemes required, and con- 
cluded at the time and in the manner beſt ſuited to his purpoſes. 


The ambaſſadors of every ſtate imagined that they only ſaw through 


| his real intentions: but theſe were, in effect, equally concealed 


from them all. The great ſchemes of his ambition were the fole 


objects of his real regard; and theſe he was now prepared to execute. 


HaLvs was taken; for the united forces of Philip and Parmenio 


were not to be reſiſted. And this important place, which, by its 


ſituation, covered all the Pthiotis, Philip gave up to the Pharſalians, 


Dem. de fal. 
Leg. Sect. 14. 


Orat. in Epiſt. 


Sect. 1. 


who razed the town, and diſperſed the inhabitants. A conceſſion 


which augmented the reputation of his diſintereſtedneſs, and inſpired 
the Greeks with ſuch favourable ſentiments of Philip, as greatly fa- 
cilitated his * of deciding the Phocian war. 
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Pbictyons, —is executed with ſeverity.— Athens alarmed at Philip's paſſing 
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Athenians are informed of the deſtruftion of Pbocis.— Their conſternation. 
Their decree —Philip's letter to the Athenians — AEſchines repairs to. 
Phi lip.—H:s pretence for this journey. —The Ampbictyons aſſemble, — 
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SECTION IL. 


Y was advancing: gradually towards the paſs of Thermopylae,. 


the 1 miniſters returned, and appeared before the ſenate of 


five hundred, to report the ſucceſs of their negotiation. Suſpence 
and expectation poſſeſſed the mind of every citizen in Athens; and 
the ſenate-houſe was inftantly crowded with vaſt numbers, impa- 
tient to be made acquainted with the reſult of this important tranſac- 
tion. Thoſe of the ambaſſadors who had yielded to the influence: 


of Macedonian gold, or who imagined that their future reputations 


would be determined, in a great meaſure, by the general opinion of 


their addreſs. and abilities, on this occaſion, diſplayed their ſervices 


in a pompous manner, and endeavoured to inſpire their countrymen. 
with the moſt favourable ſentiments of Philip. Demoſthenes, on 
the other hand, inveighed loudly againſt the conduct of all thoſe 
who had. been intruſted with any ſhare in the management of this: 
treaty-: he enumerated minutely all the ſeveral inſtances of their ar- 


tifice and inſincerity, which, he peremptorily declared,, were bring- 


og down: ruin on the ſtate, and on its alies, which as, could 


avert £2 
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avert, but the utmoſt caution and vigour on the part of Athens. He 
inſiſted, with all his uſual vehemence, that the people of Phocis 


were devoted as a ſacrifice to the ambition of the Macedonian; that 


15 ſpecious, but dangerous, promiſes and aſſurances of his collegues 


were really calculated for the utter deſtruction of that unhappy ſtate ; 
and that univerſal confuſion and diſorder muſt ſpeedily prove the 
conſequence of that fatal ſecurity, with which they were now en- 
deavouring to poſſeſs | the Athenians. The king of Macedon, he ob- 
ſerved, was now upon the confines of Greece, ready to pour in his 


_ armies, and to overwhelm that whole nation ; and the laſt and ſole 


reſource now left, the laſt and only means of preſerving the liberty 
of Greece, and the being of Athens, was inſtantly to defend the 


country of Phocis, and once more to poſſeſs themſelves of the im- 


portant paſs of I hermopylae : the leaſt degree of irreſolution, the 


bid. 


Set. 12. 


4 of one hour, muſt inevitably prove fatal to the * of Greece. 


Fa ACT 18 x, clamour, W prejudice had not the PR influence | 
among thoſe ſage and experienced counſellors, as in the "popular 


aſſemblies, Demoſthenes was heard with approbation ; and ſo un- 


favourable to theſe ambaſſadors was the final reſolution of the ſenate, 
that they were even denied the uſual compliments and public honours 


paid to every man who had ever been intruſted with the like com- 


miſſion. Nor doth the ſenate ſeem to have been intirely ſatisfied 
with the conduct of Demoſthenes. The acrimony and diſſenſion 
which appeared among the deputies, might have perſuaded them, 
that all were in ſome degree to be condemned. The men whom 
' Demoſthenes. accuſed, were, on their. part, as violent in inforcing 
every objection which lay againſt, his conduct: and the ſenate was 


ſo far influenced by their repreſentations, or ſo much diſpleaſed by 


what they themſelves obſerved, that no diſtinction was made between 


the ambaſſadors, but Demoſthenes himſelf involved in the * 


dif grace, 


BuT 


Sect, III. PHILIP KING or MACEDON. 
Bur now they appeared before the afſembly of the people ; and 


bes they were aſſiſted by their partizans, and favoured by the gene- 


ral indolent and pacific diſpoſition. AEſchines aroſe, and repeated che Dem. de falls 
declarations and affurances which he had already made in the ſenate. OE 
< have had the happineſs, ” faid he, © of perſuading Philip to every 


« meaſure which may be advantageous and agreeable to the ſtate. 
« Nothing, but an impatient and intemperate heat, on your part, can 


prevent the happy effects of this my negotiation. Do you but 


« continue quiet, and, in three or four days, you will find the Boeo- 
te tian cities freed from the oppreflive domination of - Thebes, and 


« will be raiſed from their ruins, and reſtored to their antient 


« ſtrength, and ſplendor, and independence: the Thebans them- 


e ſelves will be obliged to pay the fine impoſed on the Phocians, 


ccc of Athens as an equivalent. 


« and to repair all the effects of ſacrilege and profanation. They 
« were, themſelves, the real authors of the Phocian war: they had, 
ee themſelves, entertained a deſign of ſeizing the temple ; and, as I eaſily- 
e convinced Philip, are not therefore the leſs culpable, though they 
« have failed in the execution. So ſenſible is this people of the effects 
« of my remonſtrances, and fo much irritated by their ſucceſs, that 
<« they have, in revenge, devoted me to deſtruction, and actually ſet 
<« a price upon my head. The people of Euboea look on our ac- 


commodation with Philip with the greateſt terror and conſter- 


“ nation. We know, ſay they, „on what conditions this peace 


c has been concluded. We know, that Am phipolis is to be given 


cee up to Philip; and Euboea to be delivered intirely into the power 
"'— Theſe are the important advantages 


„which may be expected from our negotiation. But theſe are not 
« the only advantages. Another point, of high and intimate con- 
« cernment to the public, hath been effectually ſecured, which I 
< ſhall take another opportunity of diſplaying fully. At preſent, I 
« perceive the envy and malignity of certain perſons ready to break 
Vol. II. | K __- forth; 


— 
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46 forth; and nene ny. mold: ny: en a conteſt and al- 
cc regtſpo⸗ 5 Tik Ber, a Yo 


* 


Dern. defal. T HA AT point, which he now hinted 0 Was «is retitation of the 
1 ; city. of Oropus ; 3 which the Athenians, as I had occaſion to ob- 
ſerve, were very ſollicitous to obtain, and which the Thebans ſtill 
| KEE Pehge den of, in manifeſt PS: to all right and Juſtice. 


Sed. 9. AEscruines finiſhed his nie Os with” the univerſil 
acclamation and applauſe of the aſſembly. The place reſounded 
with tumultuous praiſes of his abilities, both as a ſpeaker, and as a 
public miniſter; and it appeared plainly, that any other ſentiments 
muſt be received with reſentment and diſguſt. As ſoon as he could 
command attention, Demoſthenes aroſe. He declared that, for his 
part, he knew nothing of all thoſe magnificent advantages which 
AEſchines ſo confidently promiſed ; he knew nothing of any aſ- 
ſurances, or declarations of this nature, made by Philip; he had no 
| | reaſon. to believe, nor did he expect to ſee them fulfilled ; and then 
| = began to utter the fame ſentiments of caution, ſuſpicion, and vigilance, 
| | which he had before delivered in the ſenate. But he was quickly 
interrupted by the loud expreſſions of contempt and indignation, 
| which inſtantly burſt forth from Philocrates and AEſchines. The 
general voice of the aſſembly favoured their infidious deſign of ſup- 
prefling all inquiry and diſpaſſionate examination of their conduct, 
and, in an inſtant, all was confuſion, noiſe, abuſe, ridicule, and re- 
ſentment. Demoſthenes found it in vain to ſtrive againſt the preſent 
torrent of popular clamour and odium, and the prejudices and paſſions 
of a people, violent and impatient in their reſentment againſt the 
man who had endeavoured to mortify their moſt pleaſing hopes. 
Ses. 16. Well, my countrymen ] faid he, « I fee your diſpoſitions : : but, ? 
= if any one of theſe fine promiſes are performed, I renounce all re- 
« compence due to my faithful ſervices. Let my collegues only 
© ſhare your favour: honour them: reward them: crown them: if 
J 8 cc you 


% 
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«you are Sleppeinttd, let them only be objects of your diſpleaſure I 

let me be conſidered as having no ſhare i in this bulineſs.” 2 Not 

dee fo, faid AEſchines; 40 rather prepare to defend your conduct, | 

tee when the event hath proved your malice.” 1 ſhall'c ever be | 

ready, cried Demoſthenes, like an | honeſt citizen, to > ſubmit 

* * actions to che public. _ gd 0 N 
Tas pirtt and 100 candor of all ſpeaker gave FP TE Dem. de El. 

ſite party reaſon to apprehend, that he might at laſt be heard with 8. ect i 

leſs diſguſt : when Philocrates, dreading the conſequences | of all 

further explanations, ſtarted up. with « Men of Athens !” faid he, it 

« js no wonder that Demoſthenes and 1 differ i in opinion. Hei is a 

* moroſe and peeviſh water-drinker : : my heart is opened and dilated 

with good wine and jollity. yy This ridiculous jeſt was received 

with loud ſhouts of laughter and applauſe; and, in this ſerious and 

momentous affair, unhappily had a greater effect, than the moſt ſolid 

henes were again inſulted, deſpiſed, and derided ; and, without far- sec. 17. 

ther delay or difficulty, a decree was made for the ratification of a 

perpetual peace and alliance with Philip, and. his deſcendants. It 

enacted, that public thanks ſhould be given to this prince, for his 

kind and equitable conduct and intentions towards the ſtate; that 

the Phocians ſhould be obliged to deliver up the temple, and ſubmit 

to the determination of the Amphictyonic council; and that, in caſe 

of any oppoſition to theſe demands, the Athenians ſhould ſend an 

army to inforce the execution of this their decree. _ 


AMBASSADORS from Phocis were then at Athens, and preſent Sect. 20. 
at theſe reſolutions: and Phili ip: took care that it ſhould be repre- 
ſented to them, that the Athenians had a very juſt dependence 
on his declarations; that they could never think of delivering up 
Phocis into his power, were they not confident of his intentions; and 
that the Phocians might be well aſſured, that they could not : ſuffer 
K 2 by. 
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by ſubmitting their fate to the determination of the king of Macedon. 
This management intirely defeated the ſchemes of Lacedaemon. For, 
when Archidamus found that he could effect nothing by treating 
with Philip, his ambaſſadors retired, and an army was raiſed, and 
led into Phocis, to oppoſe the attempts of Macedon, or rather to 
| ſeize the temple. But the Phocians now hoped that their fate Was. 
not yet deſperate: the confidence which the Athenians ſeemed to 
repoſe in Philip, muſt, as they imagined, have a Juſt foundation ; or, 


Leg. Sect. 19. if any of them ſtill entertained ſuſpicions of this prince, their appre- 


Ak chin. de 


fal. Leg. Sect. 


41. 
Dem. de fal. 
Leg. Sect. 18. 


Ibid. 


Sect. 39. 


Seck. 13. 


henſions of Athens, and their fear of finding a new enemy in that ſtate, 
| (ſhould they attempt any oppoſition) determined them to wait the 
final event in quiet. They faw through the pretended zeal of Archi- 
damus: and, when he offered his ſervices and protection, and ex- 
preſſed his apprehenſions of the approaching danger, they anſwered, 
with a real or affected eaſe, that * the Phocians feared for Sparta 
« much more than for themſelves.” His aſſiſtance was rejected, =. 
his forces marched back to Lacedacmon. 1 ; 
Having thi defeated the deſi igns of Archidamus, Philip's next 
care was to confirm the Athenians in their preſent diſpoſitions. He 
well knew the temper of this people, and ſtill dreaded their incon- 
ſtancy. Their general, Proxenus, was now ſtationed near the ſtreights, | 
where he might, with eaſe, not only oppoſe his paſſage through | 
Thermopylae, but cut off his proviſions, which were all ſupplied by 
ſea, as Phocis, and the frontier of Theſſaly, had lain intirely uncul- 
tivated amidſt the confufion and diſorder of war. In order, therefore, 
to perſuade the Athenians to a full reliance on the candor and ſince- 


rity of his intentions, to quiet all ſuſpicions, and to inſpire them with 


that ſecurity and confidence which his intereſts required at this critical 
conjuncture, he addreſſed a letter to their ſtate conceived with all the ar- 
tifice which refined and conſummate policy could diate, acknowledg- 
ing the friendſhip which the decree lately made in his favour had ex- 


preſſed ; deſirin ings that they themſelves might — and be witneſſes 
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of the equity of his conduct, and that a deputation of their citizens 


| might be ſent to him, that, in their preſence, and with their aſſiſt- 


dance, he might make a final deciſion of the Phocian affairs. To 


give this letter the greater weight, his emiſſaries were buſily employed 


to magnify the declarations of Philip as a full and perfect proof of his 


reſolution to attach himſelf intirely to the intereſts and views of 


When, rather than to thoſe of 'Thebes. 


His 1 could not poſſibly have arrived more ſeaſon ably. Scarcely / 


had the treaty been ratified on the part of Macedon, when advices 


were received, that Proxenus had been refuſed admittance into the 
cities which commanded Thermopylae. Phaleucus had partly diſ- 


covered his intentions of coming to a treaty with Philip : and the 


effects of ſuch a conjunction were uncertain. The people were in 
a ferment : the aſſembly divided between hopes and apprehenſions: 


but the letter inſtantly quieted all their commotions ; and it was re- 


ſolved to ſend an ambaſſy to Philip, to aſſiſt, as was pretended, in 


aſſurances of his reſolution to perform his promiſes to Athens. AEſ- 


chines and Demoſthenes were both deputed as ambaſſadors on this 


de deliberations about the affairs of Phocis, but, in reality, to watch 
the motions of the king of Macedon, and, if poſſible, to gain further 
Dem. de fal. 


Leg. Sect. 3g. 


occaſion. The partizans and friends of the Macedonian intereſt knew 
the danger of giving Demoſthenes any opportunity of rouſing the 


people from their ſecurity; while this ſtateſman, on the other hand, 
ſaw through their deſigns, and determined that they ſhould not re- 


move him from Athens at this critical time. To their great diſap- 
pointment, he declined the commiſſion ; and, as it was neceſſary to 


leave ſome friend behind, who might watch his motions,” and coun- 
teract his ſchemes, AEſchines pleaded ſickneſs, and PR his bro- 
ther to be ſent ambaſſador 1 in his place. | 


ATTENTION and 1 now poſſeſſed all Greece. The ſtorm 


was gathering; and no one knew, with certainty, where it was to 


fall. 
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fall. The Phocinns, whoſe deputies attended upon Philip, flattered 
themſelves with the faireſt hopes of ſecurity and protection. The 


Thebans felt, or at leaſt affected to feel, ſome apprehenſions. They 


began to raiſe levies, and to fortify their towns: and Philip, to mag- 
nify the danger, and with an appearance of fin cerity capable of de- 


ceiving the moſt guarded, intreated the Athenians, in a ſecond letter, 


to hold their forces in readineſs, and to march out to aſſiſt him in 
the ſupport of juſtice. The Meſſenians, the Argians, and Megalo- 


politans, who had dreaded the effects of Philip's tranſactions with 
the Lacedaemonian miniſters, when theſe miniſters were obliged to 


| depart without ſucceſs, muſt naturally have encouraged themſelves 


Dem, Phil. 2. 
SeR. 4 
De Pace Sect. 


{Lucebeſidi in 


Phil. 2. 


with expectations of protection and aſſiſtance; and that the king of 
Macedon would inable them to ſhake * the 128999 2 Mons, and aſſert 
their antient e e 5 | 


PII Ip, in the mean time, marched on, making the faireſt and 
moſt favourable declarations to the deputies of every ſtate, who ſe- 
verally preſſed him to come to an explanation of his deſigns. To 
the Theſſalians he promiſed to give up the cities which commanded 
Thermopylae, and to reſtore thoſe rights in the Amphictyonic coun- 


cil, together with ſome pecuniary advantages (of which we have but 


obſcure accounts) which the Phocians had wreſted from them, by 
keeping poſſeſſion of the temple. To the Thebans he gave aſſu- 
rances, that he would make them ' maſters of thoſe Boeotian cities 
which the Phocians had conquered, and that the intire territory of 
Phocis ſhould be at their diſpoſal. To the Athenians he repeated 
his aſſurances of his fayourable intentions to their ſtate ; of his aver- 
on to the inſolence and tyranny of Thebes; and his reſolution to 
circumſcribe its power by eſtabliſhing the Boeotian cities in a condi- 
tion of ſtrength and independence. Thus, by the deepeſt and moſt 
conſummate diflimulation, which he dignified by the name of policy, 
did Philip compleatly deceive all thoſe perſons who were employed 


to watch his motions with ſtrict attention; and who ſeverally exulted 
in 
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4 in their own ſaperior penetration, and ſpoke with pity and contempt AFRſhin. de 


of the blind and fatal ſeurity of all the other deputies. One diffi- 
euley now only remained to retard the great deſign which this prince 


fal. Leg. 
Sect. 41. 


was ſo happily conducting. Phaleucus was ſtill ſtationed at Nicaea Diod. Sic. I. 


with his eight thouſand men. Such a force muſt have proved inef- 
fectual againſt the united powers of Macedon, Theffaly, and Boeotia; 


yet ſtill a vigorous oppoſition, aided by the extraordinary advantage 
of ſituation which Thermopylae afforded, might occaſion a dan gerous 


delay. The Macedonian, earneſt to ſeize the preſent favourable mo- 
ment, when Greece in general was lulled into full confidence and ſu- 


pine dependence on his promiſes, ſeemed well diſpoſed to treat with 


16. _ hea 


this chief. And, as Phaleucus could have no reaſonable hopes of 


aſſiſtance from Athens, and as it appeared abſolutely neceſſary for 
his ſafety to come to immediate terms with Philip, he, on his part, 


readily attended to the overtures propoſed ; and, on condition that 


the town ſhould be given up, he was permitted to retire with his 
troops into Peloponneſus. | 


Tuvs s did this politic and enterprizing prince gain what was 


juſtly called the key to Greece, and paſs the famous ſtreights without 


oppoſition or difficulty: an attempt which, in former times, would 


have been received with horror and indignation ; which, but a few 
years ſince, was conſidered as highly dangerous and audacious : and 
whoſe ſucceſs muſt have, even now, been deemed exceedingly doubt- 
ful and precarious, as the intereſt of the ſeveral ſtates, however op- 
poſite in their different views and ſentiments, called on them all 
equally to guard againſt it, as its ſucceſs left their ſeveral territories 
abſolutely expoſed to the arms of Macedon. But the art and ad- 
dreſs of Philip were as conſummate as. his ambition was vaſt. He 
knew how to make the paſſions, intereſts, and inclinations, of every 
particular people the inſtruments of his defigns : and thus, by the 
aſſiſtance of ſome, and the connivance of others, he was entered into 
the ny heart of Greece, at the head of a EST army, ready to 


decide 
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Ads the conteſts of that country, where no other king of Macedon 
had ever been conſidered in, any other light but that of an humble 
tributary, or ally, favoured and honoured by the protection _— he 
| received, or the connexions to which he was admitted. Fe 


* 7 


4 - ed Tux Rn now 1 abandoned, in a ſtate of terrible un- 
certainty, ſtill amuſed with hopes, yet tremblin g for the event, 
were obliged to ſubmit implicitly to Philip; and inſtantly concluded 
a treaty for that purpoſe, which he, on his part, engaged to have 
approved of and confirmed by the Amphictyons. The article of 
moſt importance was this, that the ſtate itſelf ſhould be ſpared ; and — 
Fo = that puniſhment ſhould be extended no farther than to thoſe who. 
had ſhared in the guilt of ſacrilege. The Amphictyons aſſembled to 
determine particularly about the fate of Phocis. The deputies of 
* pf the Theſſalians, Locrians, and Boeotians only were preſent on this 
Io, occaſion ; all devoted to Philip, and ready to enact whatever he 
might dictate, particularly againſt a people who had, for ſo many 
years, and with ſuch obſtinate valour, maintained a bloody war 
againſt them. A decree was framed, of which theſe were the vo 
_ cipal articles, Pepe 
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I. Tur the W ſhould be for ever 1 of che FEY 

of ſending repreſentatives to the council of Amphictyons: 

vrhich ſhould be transferred to Philip, and enjoyed by him, 
and his deſcendants, ſucceliors to the throne of Macedon : 
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II. Trar the three principal cities of -Phocis, which fent repre- 
ſentatives to the Am phictyonic council, ſhould be diſmantled; 
and for ever deprived of all their former privileges; and ex- 
cluded from all intercourſe with the Wee and the ny 
council [a]. 
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[4] $22 the preliminary enen on which has ene ths! came on 
che council of Amphictyons, in which the Diodorus 


reader will find this article enlarged upon, | - 
by II. THAT 
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28 Mee THAT the Phocians ſhould: be:obli 8 EC pl to deliyer up their 
ine and horſes: and Wag dbeyithoutdimot be 
uſe of either of theſe until they had diſcharged the 1 ori- 


ns of 


"aids pe, on (ham, - and made full een to the 


IV. THAT ſuch of "Op dnnn, as had ſhared in ths facrilege, 
. ſhould be regarded and treated as impious perſons, excluded 
from all rights of en and ne all en aſylum 


in their co Hi e d 03 Snub 
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V. Tur: all the cities of Phocis (thoſe three mentioned 
ln the ſecond article only excepted) ſhould be demoliſhed 


-# 


and reduced to diſtin& hamlets, containing no more than 
fixty houſes each, at the diſtance of a ſtadium from each 
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VI. Tu AT ; thi gin ſhould * ed to benen their 
lands, from the produce of which they ſhould pay every 
paear ſixty talents. to en, until they n indemni- 
ech the ale. Ie SHSTHID DAS: ATTINKED 5 6 inn 5: * 1 
VII. * rag, dead 1 [Va Am, a af 
inferior note, had unit, 1 the Fhocians in the eres: 
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15 i® A LEarneD commentator ay among nao <7 . mag "No mention 
Diodorus hath taken notice of ſome dif- is here made of any puniſhment inflicted 


ficulties in this article;which have eſcaped | 
che obſervations of thoſe writers who have 


had occaſion to treat of theſe affairs. Hiſ⸗ 
tory, as he obſerves, is ſilent as to the pri- 
vilege which the article ſuppoſes the Corin- 
thians poſſeſſed, or rather ſeems to contra- 
dict ſuch ſuppoſition. Nor. is this peop! 


Pauſanias (L. 10. c. 8.) that they were-alſs 


on Lacedaemon: and yet we are told by 


deprived of the right of aſſiſting in the 
| AmphiQyonic aſſembly. For theſe reaſons 


he ſuppoſes that the article has Res to 
us imperfect and mutilated. 
2 the. Note on Diod. v. 2. p. 5. 129. 
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us a puniſhment for the aſſiſtance and ſupport which they had 
1 to acrilege,! ſhould loſe their privilege of preſiding at 
the Pythian games: which privilege ſhould, for the future, 
be enjoyed by Philip, in conjunction with the Boeotians and 
Theſſalians: together with the 1 97 of ſuperintending the 


_ 
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VII. „un the arms of the Phocians ſhould be broken in 
poieces and burnt; and their horſes ſold by auction, the pro- 
duce to be appropriated to the indemnification of the temple. 


& 


N. TRA it ſhould be the care of the Amphictyons to pro- 
ceure all the Mee and e due to * god * 
v9 to _ ere h lern Rafi: o e 
X. Trar ey ſhould eee bee with al on ne, 
to make ſuch regulations as might re-eſtabliſh the n and 
- - cranquillity of yt | | 


41975 Verne bi: OL watts 
AD now Sit of | Phacis, ian by antient animoſities, 
by the toils, and dangers, and diſtreſſes of a bloody and obſtinate 
war of ten years, with all the unrelenting fury of men who regarded 
themſelves as the inſtruments of divine juſtice, prepared to execute 
the terrible decree; while the wretched Phocians ſubmitted with 
that diſmay and conſternation which ſo momentous an event muſt 
naturally have produced. Some cities indeed, drove to deſpair by 


finding all their hopes cruelly diſappointed, and juſtly:dreading the 
remorſeleſs ſeverity of their adverſaries, diſcovered a difpoſition to 


Fu 


Dem. de Cor. reſiſt, but were inſtantly” ſtormed ; razed” to their foundations ; ; and 


Sec. 12. 


Payſan. in 
Phoc. 


the inhabitants reduced to flayery. | Lileum, Hy un polis, Anticyra, 
Parapotamia, Panopèa, and Paulis, eminent cities even from the 
earlieft ages, whoſe names were perpetually un in the ears 
o # tho Grecians, celebrated and nee to rta "fame by the 
verſe 
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„ee sb bebe their great and _ — created v with 
the 2 Erochus, Charadr nphicle 
e ah ſuſtained all the fury, of the Perſian war, with others 
of leſs note, were now, without regard to their antient ſufferings or 
merit, involved in the general ravage. Where reven ge and cruelty 3 
were not exerted in their full force, the miſerable ſufferers looked on Dem, de falfa 
without daring to drop a tear; or breathe a ſigh, while their walls, 
their public edifioes, their temples, and the tombs of their anceſtors, 
were ſubverted and demoliſned. Nor were they lon g ſuffered to la- 
ment over the ruins of their former greatneſs; but, like herds of 
brute creatures, driven by their infulting enemies from their ſettle- 
ments, and proudly commanded to repair, without delay, to the ha- 
bitations appointed for them. The tranquillity, the order, and the 
ſilence, with which all this ſeverity was executed, heightened the 
diſtreſs, and formed A +a ue more wag: than ve” pared of 
a ue _— I . Dt; 4 0 we 3 28357 
Ar. Adden every account of Philip's motions was 6 with 
an eager and inquiſitive impatience, and, according to the N. 
repreſentations made by the public ſpeakers, elevated the hopes, © 
awakened the fears, of that miſguided people. The news of his 
having paſſed through the ſtreights began to create uneaſineſs and 
apprehenſions: but theſe were ſpeedily allayed by the inſinuations 
and aſſurances of thoſe popular leaders, who were either the dupes 

or the creatures of the king of Macedon. | <« My countrymen,” 
eried AEſchines, be not alarmed, nor fear any dangerous conſe- Dem. de Co- 
* quences from Philip's marching through T hermopylae: beware f. 
all heat and impatience; and reſt aſſured, that every thing wall 
« ſucceed" agrecablyt6 your warmeſt wiſhes. In a few days you 
« will hear- that Philip hath declared himſelf” a friend to thoſe 
« againſt whom he now marches with all the appearance of ho- 
* * -iligies'; and that they who now regard him as their firmeſt 
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16 ally, will immediately find him their declared and inveterate 
enemy. Appearances and profeflions are deceitful: the ſureſt bond 
of friendſhip is an union of intereſts: and it is equally the: intereſt 
« both of Philip, and of the Phocians, to be n the in- 
folence Dk aid of the Thebans.” 7 2199 01 5! 2 

1 #7 15 1218 A 47 ear + 5 you! ——_ 511 
9 ook fallacious: em 6 aid 10 abuſe and -miſgy mided 5 peo- 
ple ſuffer themſelyes to be deceived; into an unreſerved confidence and 
ſecurity; when, in five days after the deſtruction, of Phocis, and the 
decree of the Amphictyonic council, the news) of theſe important 
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events. was brought to Athens. The Athenians were, at that time, 


aſſembled. at the Piraeus, their famous port, on ſome affairs relating 
to their navy, full of expectations and fair proſpects, implicitly de- 
pending on the profeſſions of Philip, and the repreſentations of his 


creatures. In a moment aſtoniſhment and conſternation: were ſpread 


bid. 


through the city; ;. all was tumult and. confuſion: they now found ' 
their great rival on their confines, united with Thebes: and. every 


man expected a powerful and formidable force, formed by the union: 


of two ſuch dangerous adverſaries, to appear inſtantly before. their 


walls. As their hopes had been ſanguine, their diſappointment was, 
in proportion, terrible. The following decree was- inſtantly. made, 
which plainly ſhews that they een their condition as in the utmoſt 
degree ars and prrplexin 8. 


«IN N. . 8 of N een on the, ty eng- 4 | 


« of the month Maemacterion, at. an aſſembly extraordinary, con- 


3 


E , 


vened by the authority of the generals, prytanes, and e. At 


Ks the motion of Keiner. it is RESOLVED, | 


N RY no ** 01 1 on. any | pretene 1 be 
C permitted ta. paſs the night i in the country. But that every man 


< ſhall be confined within the city, or the nes of the Piraeus, 
« ex excepting only ſuch perſons : as may by e to the defence 
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te of ſome; poſt. That every ſuch perſon: ſhall- be obliged to main- 
«tain his ſtation, without preſuming to abſent himſelf either by 
" + niche or day. That whoever, refuſes | to pay due obedience to 
this reſolution and decree, ſhall incur the -penalties ordained for 
« traitors, unleſs he can alledge ſome neceſſary cauſe, to be approved 
« of by the-general immediately in command, the treaſiker, and the 


«< ſeeretary of the ſenate, who: ſhall have the ſole power of judg- 
ing of ſuch allegations. That all effects, now in the country, ſhall 


* be. inſtantly removed; thoſe within the diſtance of * one hundred 


60 __ twenty ſtadia, into the city or the Piraeus: thoſe at any 


cc greater kauineg, to „ . en mee and 
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| funk cabal pee b oe] and ee ee 
gree, diſſipated, reſe tmient and Rona 


prepared for the relief of Phocis; and Proxenus, their admiral, was 


ordered to direct his courſe towards that country. But Philip; who 


was duly attentive to allay this heat, now addreſſed a n., to the 
b conceived i in the wing terms: 


5 c Pt HILIP king of Macedon, to the ſenate. oo people of Athens, 


nf Eva 0 i 


„KN ow ye, that v we ** paſſed the ae of Thermopylac, and. 


* 


0 


* reduced Phoeis. | We have ſtationed our garriſons in ſuch towns as 


| adignation ſucceeded, and poſſeſſed 
them with equal violence. They called loudly: for arms; levies: were 


About 
twelve miles. 


8 
fal. Leg. Sect. 
20. 


„ have ſubmitted, and acknowledged our authority. And thoſe, which. 


« have preſumed to reſiſt our force, we have taken by aſſault, reduced. 


« the inhabitants to ſlavery, and razed their habitations to the ground. 
« But, being. informed that you are making diſpoſitions 1 for the ſup- 
port of theſe people, we, by theſe preſents, recommend to you to 
« ſpare yourſelves the pains of ſach an ineffectual attempt. Your 
« conduct muſt certainly appear e inequitable and extrava- 


W 46's 1 Op 


. 
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« gant, in arming againſt us, with whom you have ſo lately concluded 
a a treaty, If you have determined to ſhew no regard to your 

- engagements, - we ſhall only wait for the commencement of 
t hoſtilities, to exert A nn. on our e no r vigorous and 
4 W ieee e | 


Ta Is ning chin Nane . a nen 2 b e hoody; 
had the effect which the king of Macedon juſtly expected from the 
variable diſpoſitions of this people, Their terror had been ſucceeded 

. by reſentment ;- and this reſentment was equally tranſient, and now 
Demoſth, de gave way to: confuſion and . vexation.. The brother of AEſchines, 
„.. and his collegues, arrived at the ſame time, They had been in- 

formed, in Euboea, of the fate of Phocis; that the two and twenty 
Aliud Arg. iv cities, which compoſed: this ſtate, had been deſtroyed in leſs than 
Orat. eand. | | 1 . . | 
Nor: in Ora . twWOo and twenty f days and thereforę, detming it ; to, no- purpoſe to 
de Face. continue their progreſs, returned immediately home, where, in the 
preſent diſpoſitions of the people, ar were nn ** aalen 
2 in L 3 0 


Ty HE « ab n at 8 40 n were 15 abu Aae 
intereſt, and they who oppoſed it, had now an ample, field for ha- 
ranguing, and were buſily employed in ſoothing, or inflaming ; in ac- 
_ cuſing others, or defending themſelves. But the partizans of Philip 
were viſibly ſinking i in their credit and influence, and obliged to make 
Demoſth. de uſe of every artifice to preſerve any remains of popularity. AEſchines 
= Ee, longer affected ſickneſs: he forgot all his fears of the Theban 

reſentment; and, without any public character, or commiſſion from 
the ſtate, without regard to the late decree which forbad any man to 
| ABſch. de fal. ſtir from within the walls of Athens, he now repaired to Philip. As 
Leg. Sed. 44- hg had no demands to make, he pretended that the ſole object of this 
journey was to employ his credit and abilities in favour of the wretched 
Phocians, and to prevail on Philip to mitigate their ſeverities. The 
Oeteans, a people borderin 8 on T heſlaly, and who, according to 

3 \ 
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AEſchines , had a right to affiſt in the council of Amphictyons, 3 irri- 
ited by fame particular Hhjuries; or earneſt to expreſs a peculiar zeal 


the whole tigour of the law againſt facrilege, which ordained, that 


all thoſe who had arrived at the years of puberty, and had ſhared 


in the guilt, ſhould be precipitated from rocks without mercy. 
AEſchines, as if commiſſioned by his ſtate, ſpoke in favour of the 


Phocians, was heard with attentian, and eaſily prevailed to have this 
bloody ſentence averted. Thus he acted a part, whoſe' merit he 


might magnify at home, and gave Philip a an opportunity of appearing | 


to oblige the Athenians, when neither his intereſt demanded, nor his: 


againſt profanation, urged vehemently that the Phocians ſhould ſuffer | 


natural diſpoſitions prompted him * 7 unneceſſary ** 


W een | 


| * s % = 1 . 
. Fig 4 


Tur members and eld in che Acadia: council were 
now aſſembled in the preſence. of Philip, to the number of two 
hundred, who entertained them at a magnificent feaſt, where AEſ 
chines was alſo preſent. The gueſts ſounded the praiſes of the great, 


Demofth. de | 


falſa Leg. 
Sect. 40. 


the brave, the pious king g of Macedon, chaunted his victories, and 


hymned forth their prayers to the gods for his future proſperity. In 
theſe, many of them were intirely fincere ; yet ſome would afterwards 
have gladly retracted. The Thebans were, of all others, moſt ardent 


ronaca, Hyampolis, and Tilphoſaeum, the conqueſts lately made by 
the Phocians in Boeotia, were all given up to them; and the affairs 
of Boeotia determined intirely in the manner moſt agreeable to their 


in their applauſe ; and with good reaſon. Orchomenus, Corſia, Co- 


intereſts. Here they now began to give a free courſe to their inſo- 


knce and tyranny ; ; fo that the inhabitants of Orchomenus, who had 
ever been averſe to their government, thought it neceſſary to ſecure 
the ſafety of their perſons, by a ſtipulation, in which they conſented 
to quit their preſent ſettlement; while others of the Bocotians,, who 
had fhared in the guilt and puniſhment of Phocis, or now found the 
Tyranny of Thebes intolerable, ſought an aſylum in Athens, where 

oY | 10 they 
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AEſchin. de they were receiy ved with the utmoſt kindneſs. Philip, in order to 
* * macreaſe; | his Popularity,. ſeems to have eſpouſed: the cauſe of the op- 
Dem. de Pace ꝓreſſed in a manner by no means pleaſing to Thebes, and to have, 
* with ſome difficulty, prevailed on them to treat their dependent 
ſtates with greater moderation. Some diſputes ſeem to haye thus 
ariſen between the king of Macedon and the Thebans concerning, the 
ſettlement of Boeotia : and appearances were managed with ſo much 
art, that the partizans of Philip were not aſhamed to declare to the 
Phil. 2. Athenians, that this prince was really forced into thoſe meaſures 
Se. 3 which ſeemed. to prove his attachment to Thebes ; and that, ſur- 
rounded as he was by the Theban and Theſſalian forces, he could 
not, with lafety, oppoſe t the demands of theſe . 
Olymp 108. TRR great council of Amphidyons » was now convened at Delphi, 
Data, where, Philip appeared lo] , and appointed his repreſentatiyes to ſit 
Orat. deP Pace. and vote in that aſſembly, in the place of the Phocians. 8 All the 
| Amphictyons, then preſent, acknowledged him as their collegue by : a 
Diod. Sic. L. formal decree; in which was inſerted the treaty of general pacifica- 
* tion; and all the acts againſt the wretched Phocians, and their ad- | 
of thoſe who had been 4 1h by 1 by the king. of Mace- 
don, and were intirely « devoted to his intereſt ; F every thing g that he 
could dictate; every thing that could be ſuppoſed agreeable to him, 


Was readily | enacted. But, in an affair of ſuch conſequence as a 


1 


ej WII E Phitig ws now Wr : Fhe king, als perhaps knew That ute 
at Delphi, he there met a man called Arca- might be made of this man, accoſted him 


dion, who had affected to expreſs ſome with aſking, how far he was determined 
particular reſentment to him, and had in- to fly from him ? to which Arcadion an- 
duſtriouſly fry all intercourſe with him. | fwered by a parody o on a a line of Homer 5 


Ey'n to that Land where Philip ne'er yas, known, tte ie A; andy 


'Fhe appoſite and ſprightly anſwer made e him to abe and all animoſi ities 
his peace at once, The king ſmiled, in- cenſed. |. lee IA p. 249. 
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change in the Grecian body, and the introduction of a new member, 
Philip juſtly reſolved to remove all pretences of future altercation ; 
and, for this purpoſe, circular letters were diſpatched to all the ab- 
| ſent ſtates who had a right to ſhare in the proceedings of the great 
council, inviting them to appear, .and demanding their concurrence 
in all the late tranſactions [Dp]. The Athenians affected to expreſs 
their grief for the fate of Phocis, by refuſing to ſend their uſual de- 
puties to the Pythian games, (which were juſt now celebrated, and 
to which Philip ſeat ſome of his courtiers to prefide) or their repre- 
ſentatives to the preſent council of Amphictyons. But, however they 


might have been pleaſed to avoid all appearance of concurring in 


tranſactions calculated to oblige and aggrandize the Macedonian, it 
ſoon became neceſſary for them publicly to declare their opinion of the 


late acts of the Amphictyons; for they, among the others, received 


the invitation to accede to Philip's election, and to acknowledge Ma- 


cedon as a member of the Hellenic 


Tur people now OY to conſider of this demand ; * 
with vexation and diſappointment, ſenſible of their weak and miſ- 
taken conduct, ſtill fired with their national vanity, and mortified at 
the view of that power which they themſelves had permitted their 
rival to acquire. Philip's deputies were introduced, and their letters 


Demoſth. de 
falſa Leg. 
Sect. 40. 


Dem. de Pace 
Sect. 1—8. 


read: the aſſembly, as uſual, was diſtracted and inflamed: levies, 


ſubſidies, and armaments, were ſpoken of; and loud invectives ut- 
tered againſt the inſolence of Philip's demand. AEſchines, who ap- 
peared, and ſtrenuouſly pleaded the cauſe of Macedon, was received 


with loud ſhouts of. reſentment and indignation. With an affected 


eaſe and contempt he turned to the Macedonian envoys who ſtood 
near him: Lou fee,” faid this abandoned flatterer, © thoſe num- 


. b T: HE ' Lacedacinonians, faith the they were deprived of all right of ſending 


French writer of the life of Philip, (V. 2. deputics to the council of Amphictyons; 
p. 126) abſolutely refuſed their concur- and therefore could not have been at all 
rence. But, if we are to believe Pauſanias, applied to. Soe note [B] on this ſection. 
Vol.. II. M 6 * Does, 


Dem. de fal. 
Leg. Sect. 36. 


** * ** 
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& bers, how bold, how clamorous at home ! notwithſtanding all this 
ee violence, believe me, there is ſcarcely a man among them who 
6 would act with any PRO in | the held 48 | 2 


Duin But s ſeems, on this U ai, to have been affected 
deeply by the view of Philip's cloſe attachment to the other ſtates of 
Greece, which appeared, to him; to render it a thing impracticable 
for Athens to contend alone with their united powers. They, who 
only conſider him as a vehement (| peaker, who uſually exerted all the 
force and art of eloquence to warm his hearers with reſolution, and 
to animate them againſt the daring attempts o of the Macedonian, are 
inclined to believe, that the oration, intitled, on the Peace, aſcribed 
to Demoſthenes, was not pronounced on this occaſion : but they 
who conſider him as a ſtateſman and a patriot, as well as a popular 
leader, inſiſt, that a due attention to the difference of circumſtances 
and conjunctures, and a due regard to the ſafety and tranquillity of 
his country, muſt have prompted him to ſuppreſs an untimely zeal ; 
to moderate and correct, as well as, on other occa ſions, to animate 
and inflame. Notwithſtanding all his fears of the Macedonian power, 
notwithſtanding all his uſual oppoſition, how ſineere, and how violent 
ſoever, ſtill he might have juſtly thought, that the Athenians had 
already made Philip too many and too important conceſſions to enter 
De Pace in into an unequal conteſt with him at this time about what he calls an 
Dem. de fal. empty title. It is objected by Libanius, in his argument to this ora- 
Leg. SR. 36. tion, that he afterwards accuſes AEſchines of having propoſed to the 
. aſſembly to acknowledge Philip as an Amphictyon, a motion which 
even Philocrates himſelf, though the boldeſt and moſt violent par- 
tizan of Macedon, yet never dared to make. Could Demoſthenes, 
therefore, have ventured to accuſe his rival, if he himſelf had afforded 
him an opportunity of retorting the accuſation: it may be obſerved 
in anſwer to this, that whoever reads over the oration on the Peace 
with attention, will find that it contains no formal motion or propoſal | 
of lk kind; nay, that it expreſſly guards againſt _ let us hear 
the 
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the orator himſelf, in the concluſion of his harangue: What then 
ſaith ſome one, © ſhall-theſe- apprehenſions make us yield to his * 
« mands ? Is this your motion Not at all! And, when he after- 
wards came to accuſe AEſchines, he might have thought it convre- 
nient to urge a point, which was likely to load him with popular 
aodium, whatever his own opinion had been on the ſame occaſion. 
The leaſt reſtriction or reſerve on his fide; improved and repreſented as | 
the diſtance of time would permit, might have effectually obviated 
any recrimination. And the ſilence of AEſchines is at leaſt as good 
a proof, that this oration did not afford him a pretence for retorting 
the ene on his rival, as n it was not at all delivered. 
| B U I one HPO moſt critic are . in: that the 8 on the 
Peace is at leaſt the genuine compoſition of Demoſthenes. And it is 
particularly worthy of attention, as it points out one part of his 
character, which is not generally conſidered with due regard; 
that of a ſage and conſummate politician, perfectly acquainted. with 
the characters, ſentiments, intereſts, and diſpoſitions of all the ſeveral 
powers and ſtates, by whoſe motions Athens might be affected. The 
beginning of his addreſs is artfully calculated to guard againſt all 
ſuſpicions of his ſincerity; to remind the people of the integrity and 
reſolution with which the orator had delivered his ſentiments on 
former occaſions; and thus gradually to prepare his hearers to receive 
an opinion as the true effect of public ſpirit, which, in their preſent. 
diſpoſitions, they. ſeemed ſufficiently inclined to reject as diſhonour- 
able, and apparently inconſiſtent with the uſual vehemence of the 
ſpeaker. He then ee more A to the ah of their pre- 


ſent 2 — 2 


Ws. A ND now to give my ſentiments on the preſent occaſion: he- 
« ther ſubſidies, or alliances, or whatever ſchemes are concerting for 
« the public good, one point "muſt be ſecured : the continuance of 


(6: the 44 — peace. Not that it is ſo very excellent, or ſo worthy 
— M 2 — 
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of you: but, of what kind ſvever it may be, it were more for the 


e intereſt of your affairs that it had never been concluded, than that 
« now, when it Is concluded; you ſhould infringe it: for we have 
« ſuffered ourſelves to be deprived of many advantages, which would 
have * our arms much more n * 8 7 


« In the next n we nk 10 cartel not to ton thoſs t to ex- 
« tremities, who are now aſſembled, and call themſelves the coun- 
« cil of Amphictyons; nor to afford them a pretence for a general 
« war againſt us. Were we again engaged with Philip for Amphi- 
« polis, or any ſuch. private matter of diſpute, . in which neither 
« Theſſalians, nor Argians, nor Thebans, were concerned; in my 
e opinion, none of theſe. would join againſt us; and leaſt of all 
let me be heard out without interruption the Thebans : not that 
« they with well to us, or would not willingly recommend them=- 
« ſelves to Philip: but they are perfectly ſenſible (however mean 


« their underſtandings may be thought) that, were they to engage 


« in a war with you, the evils would all fall on them; the advantages 
« others would. lie ready to intercept. They will, therefore, never 
« be betrayed into. ſuch. a quarrel, unleſs the cauſe be general. In 
« like manner, another war with the Thebans for Oropus, or any 
64 ſuch private cauſe, could not, I think, diſtreſs us: for there are 
<« thoſe who would join either with us, or them, to repel an invaſion, 
but in offenfive meaſures would concur with neither. This is the 
« true nature, the very ſpirit, of alliances. There are none ſo much 
« attached to. us or Thebes, as to. defire that we ſhould maintain our 
« own power, and triumph over aur competitor. To be ſecure they; 
« would all with us for their own fakes, but that either of us ſhould; 
<« reduce the other to ſubjection, and ſo be inabled to give law to, 
6s « them, not one would, bear. 


Wx XI then lies the danger, what are you to guard'againſt ?: 


„ a for aun us, which the war now in 


— agitation 
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ec agitation may afford the ſtates. For if the Argians, and the Meſle- 
< nians, and the Megalopolitans, and ſuch other of the Peloponne= 


« fians as are in the ſame intereſt, ſhould make it a cauſe of quarrel, 

« that we have ſought a treaty with the Lacedaemonians, and ſeem 
4 to have favoured their deſigns: if the Thebans, incenſed as they 
« are ſaid to be at preſent, ſhould become yet more incenſed at our 
« harbouring their exiles, and taking every occaſion of declaring our- 

<« ſelves implacably averſe to them: if the Theſſalians ſhould reſent 

« our reception of the fugitive Phocians-: and Philip our oppoſing 
« his admiſſion into the council of Amphictyons: I fear, that, to re- 
« yenge thoſe private quarrels, they may uſe the authority of this 

e council, to give ſanction to a general war againſt us; and, in the 
ce violence of reſentment, forget even their own. intereſt,” as it hap- 
« pened in the Phocian war. You are not ignorant that the Thebans, 
and Philip, and the Theſſalians, although they had by no means 
« the ſame views, have yet all. conſpired. to the very ſame purpoſes. 
The Thebans, for inſtance, were not able to hinder Philip from 
« paſting and becoming maſter of Thermopylae, nor from coming 
in, after all their toils, and depriving. them of the glory; (for as 
te to poſſeſſions, and the acquiſition of territories, the Thebans have 
« ſucceeded happily ; but, in point of honour and reputation, they 
have ſuffered moſt ſhamefully.) If Philip did not paſs, they were 
to expect nothing: it was highly diſagreeable to them; yet, for 
<- the ſake of Orchomenus and Coronaea, which they greatly deſired, 
« but were not able to take, they choſe to endure all this. And yet 


* there are perſons who dare to aſſert, that Philip did: not furrender- 


« theſe cities to the 'Thebans freely, but was compelled. Away with 
« ſuch pretences ! I am ſatisfied, that this was equally his concern, 


« with the gaining the ſtreights, the glory of the war, the honour of 


« deciding it, and the direction of the Pythian games; and. theſe 
were the greateſt objects of his moſt earneſt wiſhes... As to the 
e Theſſalians, they neither deſired to ſee the Thebans aggrandized, 


nor 2 (for i in their power they ſaw danger to themſelves ; ;) but 
two 
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< two things they greatly deſired, a ſeat in the council of Amphicty- 
* ons, and the wealth of Delphos ; ; and thence were they induced 
« to Join in the confederacy. Thus you may obſerve, that private 
< intereſt oftentimes engages men in meaſures quite oppoſite to their 
* inclinations. And therefore it is 5 57 e to Tout g ware the 


25 utmoſt caution. ld Rotate Ü c 


„WAT then,” faith ſome one, 40 ſhall theſe eben- make 

« us yield to his demands? is this your motion? Not at all! I only 
<« mean to ſhew you, how you may maintain your dignity, avoid a 
« war, and approve your moderation and juſtice to the world. As 

. thoſe violent men, who think we ſhould brave all dangers, nor 
t foreſee the difficulties attending upon arms, I with them to con- 
« ſider this. We allow the Thebans to poſſeſs Oropus :- ſhould we 
< be aſked the motive, we would anſwer to avoid a war. In like 
cc manner, by the preſent treaty, we yield Amphipolis to Philip; ; 
< we ſuffer the Cardians to be diſtinguiſhed from the other inhabi- 
te tants of the Cherſoneſus ; the king of Caria to poſſeſs Chios, and 
4e Cos, and Rhodes; and the Byzantines to cruize for prizes : and 
« this, becauſe we think that peace and tranquillity will produce 

more advantages than violence and conteſts about theſe points. 
« And, if we are thus directed in our conduct towards each par- 
« ticular ſtate, and where our intereſt is highly and intimately con- 
« cerned, it would be perfect weakneſs and abſurdity to une 
« the reſentment of them all for a ſhadow,” | 


Tux final Ctetibiitaticn of 15 alembly was agreeable to theſe 
his ſentiments. It was reſolved to acknowledge Philip as an Am- 
phictyon, and to accede to all the diſpoſitions made in the late council 
at Delphos. And now it was that Iſocrates addreſſed his famous diſ- 
courſe to Philip, in which he exhorts him to unite with the Rates of 
Greece, and to Jead them againſt their common enemy the Perſian. = 
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-'T 0 give a juſt idea of this performance, it may be ſufficient to copy 
the abſtract of it by Monſieur * Rollin, and Dn waldi . 
1 We to that . hiſtorian: e | 


c THE awpe of this diſcourſe was to a; Philip. to fake ad- 


o vantage of the peace he had juſt before concluded, in order to re- 


te concile all the Grecian ſtates, and afterwards to turn his arms 


th againſt the king of Perſia. The buſineſs was to engage in this 


« plan four cities, on which all the reſt depended, Athens, 8 parta, 


«« Thebes, and Argos. He confeſſes, that had Sparta or Athens 


been as powerful as formerly, he ſhould have been far from making 
« ſuch a propoſal, which he was ſenſible they would never approve ; 
60 and which the pride of thoſe two republics,. while ſuſtained and 
cc augmented by ſucceſs, would reject with diſdain: But that now, 
« as the moſt powerful cities of Greece, wearied out and exhauſted 


« by long wars, and humbled, in their turns, by fatal reverſes of 
e fortune, have equally an intereſt in laying down their arms, and 


„living in peace, purſuant to the example which the Athenians had: 
* began to ſet them ; the preſent is the moſt favourable opportunity 
cc * could 1 to weren and unite the ITO cities of Greece. 


e ali he (Philip) ſhould be ſo IO) as to fnktecd 6 in fuch a 
a project, ſo glorious and beneficial a ſucceſs would: raiſe him above 


whatever had appeared moſt auguſt in Greece. But this project | 


« in itſelf, though it ſhould not have ſo happy an effect as he might 
« expect from it, would yet infallibly gain him the efteem, the 


r affection, and confidence, of all the ſtates of Greece; advantages 


0 infinitely preferable to the 1 of Aude and 8 he. os 
66: he W hope to obtain. 8 4 0 5 
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q Sour perſons indeed; 105 were 8 againſt Philip, *. 


preſent and exclaim againſt him as a crafty | prince; who gives Aa 


* ſpetious pretext to * actions, _ at the ſume time, has in reality 


+" GE; no. | 


x... $; Me 
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* Hiſtoire de 
Phil. 


and of ſullying all his glory, ſhould prompt him to demonſtrate 
e picious of proofs; by leaving and maintaining each city in the 


utmoſt care, all ſuſpicions of partiality; in not eſpouſing the in- 


Cc 


2 Sparta, ſhook: the Perſian throne; and would infallibly have ſub- 


« the joint forces of the Macedonians and Greeks, when com- 
% manded by Philip, againſt a prince inferior in every reſpect to him, 
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no other object in view but the enſlaving of Greece. Iſocrates, 


xe 


either from a too great credulity, or from 2 deſire of bringing 
Philip into his views, ſuppoſes, that rumours, ſo i injurious as theſe, 
« have no manner of foundation; it not being probable that a prince, 
ec who glories in being deſcended from Hercules, the deliverer of 
Greece, ſhould think of invading and poſſeſſing himſelf of it. But 
*« theſe very reports, which are ſo capable. of blackening his name, _ 


— 


< 


A 


t 


the falſity of them, in the preſence of all Greece, by the leaſt ſuſ- 


0% 


C 


full poſſeſſion of its laws and liberties ; by removing, with the 


1 po, 
NR 


« tereſt of one people | againſt another; in winning the confi- 
dence of all men by a noble diſintereſtedneſs, and an invariable 
66 love of juſtice in fine, by aſpiring at no other title than that of 
the reconciler of the divifions of Greece, « a title far more glorious 


© than that of over, # 


nah 


c 


the © 


5 11 is in 1 ir of Perſa' ae he * to merit this 
ce laſt title. The conqueſt of it is open and ſure to him, in caſe he 
« ſhould ſucceed in pacifying the troubles of Greece. He ſhould 
« call to mind, that Ageſilaus, with no other forces than thoſe of 


« verted it, had he not been recalled into Greece by the inteſtine 
ce diviſions which then. broke out. The ſignal victory of the ten 
<« thouſand under Clearchus, and their triumphant retreat, in the 
1 fight of innumerable armies, prove what might be expected from 


4 


whom nes had endeavoured to ee. | 


o 


f 4 


05 2 8 Per og 8 8 


6 LL had hitherto, granted Philip h a train of ſucceſſes, 
with 
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&« with 22222 that he wight be inghled e form and . 
„ him. He reduces the anna heads: that this 
* prince ſhould govern his own empire with wiſdom and juſtice ; 
c ſhould heal the diviſions between the neighbouring nations and all 


<« Greece, without deſiring to poſſeſs any part of it himſelf; and, 


« this being done, that he ſhould turn his victorious arms againſt a 
© country, which, from all ages, had been the enemy of Greece, 
and had often vowed their deſtruction. It muſt be confeſſed, 
« that this is 4 moſt noble plan, and highly worthy. of a great prince. 
2 Leun had 1 1 of — if bet thor 


9 N He really intended to attack Perſia, but was ewe 
< that it was his buſineſs to ſecure himſelf firſt of Greece, which 
e indeed he was determined to do, not hy ſervices but force. He 
did not endeavour either to win oyer or to perſuade nations, but 
<« to ſubje& and reduce them. As, on his fide, he had no manner 
<« of regard for alliances and trea | by hi 


„ ſal, cn yon ren organ by much firanger: ties 


4 (hen thoſe of A gratitade, and een 4 


nne are me ſentiments of the French writer ; and we may 
2 concur with him in affirming, that the virtuous ſunplicity of 
the rhetorician did by no means ſuit with the active and vigorous 
ambition, and the ſubtle and deſigning policy, of the king of Mace- 
don. He was now failing in the full tide of Obit univerſally 
honoured, admired, and celebrated. The Amphictyc ed 7 
ſtatye to their new callegue, which was erefted in the Delphian 
temple, above that of Archidamus; and, by an accident ſufficiently 


fingular, the golden ſtatue of Phrynè, the celebrated courtezan, 
erected, as Crates the Cynic expreſſed it, by the intemperance of the 
Greeks, was ſituated in the middle between the figures of thoſe two 


Nor. N 1 1 Iuſtrious 


Athenae. 1. 
13. Pp. 591. 


Dem. Phil. 3. 
Sect. 8. 


Dem. de fal. 
Leg. Sect. 40. 


Oliv. L. 10. 
P. 133. 
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ilfoftrious princes: as it were to mortify their pride, and to remind” = 
them how little ſuch - public honours were to be valued, which an 
infamous and en ne Was Wos 2 to. oe 
with them. eee £ hs 4 | OE 8 AST 7 Þ 


* 


* *, 
* 


Tuvs did a Philip with 0 el ele and FO Meds a a conteſf 
which had ſo long raged in Greece, and laid the foundation of the 
final ſubjection of that nation, under pretence of aſſerting the cauſe 
of Apollo. He committed to the Theſſalians the care of the temple 
of Delphi, and the adminiſtration of all its revenues; which they 
were to employ in repairing the effects of the late confuſion and de- 
predation. Pompous ſacrifices were made to expreſs his grateful 
acknowledgements to the god. But the "politicians of Greece were 
ſenſible that Apollo was more indebted to Philip, than Philip himſelf 
was to Apollo. For the reduction of Phocis was, in reality; a maſter- 
piece of addreſs and policy, which this prince alone could have ef- 
feed. To this it was neceſſary; that the Thebans, the Theſſalians, 
and the Locrians, three ſtates oppoſite in their views and diſpoſitions; 
ſhould'all act in concert. The Athenians and Lacedaemonians were 
to be kept in ſuſpence and inaction, and amuſed by promiſes rather 
ſpecious than ſincere, and which were to be obſerved juſt ſo far as 
convenience permitted: the name of Phocis was to be deſtroyed; the 
people ſuffered to ſubſiſt. He was to ſeize the paſs of Fhermopylae 
as it were without deſign, while the ſtates of Greece, both allies and 
enemies, were all equally intereſted, ' and many of them inclined to 
oppoſe him. In 'ſhort, he was to ſecure” the concurrence both 
of thoſe he puniſhed, and theſe whoſe cauſe he ſupported and 
aven ged. Theſe means, which, in the hands of a leſs able maſter of 


intri gue, muſt have proved inconſiſtent with each other, were all re- 


conciled in his, and all conſpired to the great end he had ſo * 
meditated,, and to which he now mare attained. PL 


* 


IN 


Os „ 2 - 


Se. III PHILIP RING Or MACEDON. 
II all this the people of » Greece: ſaw nothing but the vengeance: 


they laviſhed their-encomiums on the prince who was now preparing 
chains for them, as the inſtrument of divine juſtice, and the pious 
and ⁊ealous aſſertor of the honour c of Apollo; and . looked with fati(-. 
faction on every misfortune of every inhabitant of Phocis, as a mani- 
feſt declaration of the diſpleaſure, and the execution of the juſt wrath, 
neath them to obſerve, that even the women, who ſhared in the natio- 
nal guilt, ſhared alſo in the puniſnment. A lady of Phocis, ſay they, 
young and beautiful, and till then virtuous, having accepted, as a pre- 
ſent from her huſband,” the necklace of Hellen, which was dedicated 
to Apollo, became inamoured with a youth of Locris, abandoned 
| herſelf to his ſenſuality, and died in a. ſtate of moſt ſhameful proſti- 


ſacred depoſit, entered into a conſpiracy againſt her huſband, 
was conſumed in the flames of her houſe, to which. her ſon fe fire, 


Tur wretched'fite of the ove firſt chiefs of Phocis in the late 
war, Philomelus, Onomarchus; and Phayllus, have afforded to hiſtori- 
ans ample matter of religious reflection. Nor have they failed to 
obſerve, that the ſame divine juſtice, which * this en. 
purſued their ſucceſſor Phaleucus. Moria ict 


He imbarked at Corinth, with à deſign of paſſing into Italy: 
making his forces believe that he had been invited by the Lucanians. 
But his officers, who were not ſatisfied as to his real intentions, ob- 
liged him, by force, to make a deſcent on the coaſt of Peloponneſus. 
From hence he perſuaded them to re- imbark, and, paſſing into 
Crete, ſeized the city of Lyctus, a Spartan colony, from whence he 
was driven out by Archidamus. He then proceeded to lay ſiege to 
Cydonia, where he periſhed by the flames of ſome of his machines, 
which were ſet on fire by lightning ; or, according to other writers, 

ö Was 


tution. She who had received the bracelet of Eriphylè, another 


Set. 62, 63. 
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was affaflinated by a ſoldlier, in revenge of | ome ſevefities which he 
had inflicted on him. "His _ was agents by tie naps with 
_ neſus, hes p e into the ſervioe of ſ6me Eleans, WhO hat 
2 | 5 been bimiſhed on acrount bf having ſhared in the guilt of Phocis, 
3 | and were attempting to reguin their native ſettlement by force of 
ll „ aries taken priſoners, und divided between the Arcadians and Eleuns. 
They whom tie Arcullitins led away were reduced to fhwvery and pe- 
fliſhed in chains. Trey who remained in the hands ef the Eleans 
| were condemned to death as facrilegidus perſòns, and ſhotwith- arrows, 
| pki. 4. Set: or Precipitatetifrom-tocks; And Demoſthenes imputes this maſſacre 
| ö. to Philip, and fixveighs againſt it "as a notorious inſtance uf his 
Diod. ut fu- inſinserity and eruelty. Thoſe of the Phocian army, who eſcaped! 
from chis laſt eee in yy in's/ edition which. EO 


excited — Ti 


sven was tlie end of Phialeuous ant Eis eight chonfnd ſoldiers. 

hey petiſhad Unpitietl and unlamented; while every ſevere ſtrobe, 

| | which fell upon them, ſerved to increaſe the veneration with which 

| the great king of Maceden, the avenger of pen now uniber- 
fally beheld. 
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HIL IP protects the remains of the Phocians.—Returns to Macedon. 
Regulations made in that kingdom.--Cabyle and Poneropolis peopled. 
— The diſpoſitions of the Athenians, and their conduct towards Philip, — 
The ambaſſy of Hegefippus to Pella.—His reception. — Philip marches into 
Illria.—Alexander entertains the Perſian ambaſſadors.—New diſorders 
in Theſſaly.—Philip appears in that country.—His regulations and inſti- 
tutions.— His power eftabliſhed there. Affairs of Megara. — Philip ſends 
ſome forces thither.—They are withdrawfi.— Affairs of Euboea.—Philiſ- 
tides oppoſed in Oreum by Euphraeus,—who is impriſoned — Diſorders in 
Peloponneſus.—Philip eſpouſes the cauſe of the Meſſenians and Argians.— 
His letter to Archidamus.— The anſwer.— Athens alarmed —Corinth 
threatened by Philip, — prepares for war. — Diogenes derides them. —The 
Athenians ſend an ambaſſy into Peloponneſus.— Demoſthenes harangues the 
\ Meſſenians. —The effetts of his negociations.—The ſeveral powers ſend 
their deputies to Athens —Second Philippic oration of Demoſthenes, —its 
— effect. 
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effefl.— Phi hcrat es retires — AEſchines accuſed 35 Tinarchus, —eludes * 
proſecution.— Philip enters Peloponneſus,--takes Trinaſus,--terrifies Sparta. 


N e of 2 ä Lat — 4e eee 


Eren ip prepares to return 3 is N at Corinth. — He 
overlooks a public inſult.— His attention to the education of Alexander.— 
The tutars and caurſe of ſtudy of this prince. — Letter of Tecrates to 
Alexander ——Philth's expedition into Thrace.—Deudras and Machetas 
ſubdued. Machetas injured, and reareſſed by Philip. —who marches to 
ſupport the Cardians.— Eumenes recommends himſelf to his patronage. — 


The death of Arymbas.— He is ſucceeded by Alexander, the fon of Neop- 


tolemus,,--wha is favoured by Philip. His  ſtratagem againſt the Wlhyri- 
ans. His death. Ii Athenians fill alarmed.— I bey endeavour 10 ex- 
cite the Greeks to take up arms againf Philip, —who attempts to allay 
their Ferment, addreſſes. a letter to them. The orati on on the Haloneſus — 
Demoſthenes brings an ATMS: on 1 — for Jy and cor 


fer on in bis ambaſ), 
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the Thebans and Theffalians, and even gratified their 
revenge to a degree of ſeverity, to which his own na- 
tural temper, uninfluenced byn motives of intereſt or 
. Ke convenience, was no means inclined; and which 
mee could not but prove diſpleaſing to the other ſtates, 
who were ſtill, if — to be amuſed, and might, with goo reaſon, 
expect ſomething from all thoſe magnificent promiſes which had 
lately been laviſhed upon them. He therefore now affected to ſhew 
ſome pity to the fate of the miſerable Phocians. A garriſon, compoſed 
of Macedonians, had been ſtationed at Nicaea, to ſecure, on any future 
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occaſion, his peaceable paſſage through the ſtreights; and this garriſon Oliv. L. 11. 
was ſaid to be directed to · protect the remains of the Phocian ſtate, Pen. Phil, 2 
andto to do thn every act of kindneſs which might be afforded, wi vithout Sect. 3. 
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Fe dy the name of Cabyle or C 
— Rhodope, was called Poneropolis, the city of villains: which dif- 
; graceful title was afterwards loft in that of Philippolis. 
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giving umbrage to their enemies. H aving thus made ſuch diſpoti- 
tions as were deemed neceſſary for his honour and his intereſt, he 
arc ved back to Macedon, elated by the conſciouſneſs of the power 
and reputation he had acquired; and meditating ftilk greater and more 
extenſive enterprizes. | 


HERE he was, bb ſome time, employed in fortifying and em- 


belliſhing his dominions. He changed. the ſituation of ſome cities, 
transferred the inhabitants from one ſettlement to another, and 


made all ſuch alterations and diſpoſitions as the facility and con 


venience of commerce, or the ſecurity of his frontier, demanded, 


without regard to the murmurings or complaints of his ſubjects; 
wbſs Affectiohs were fikdd to their antient Rabitations: and however 
Juſtin may inveigh againſt theſe tranſactions, however pathetically 
he may lament the hard fate of thoſe who were thus removed ſuch 
diſpoſitions wife and equitable princes Have often deemed "by no 
means cruel or unwarrantable. It may alſo be ſuppoſed that the 
people, thus removed, had been conqueted in war, or had forfeiteck 
the rights of ſubjects by their rebellion, or other :cran6s;-" Ad Phittip 
ſometimes puniſhed the guilty, by tranſporting them to diſtant habi- 
rations, where. the opportunities for their evil pra®t ces were leks: 
frequent, . and the corftagion leſs hkely to be diffuſed... Two cities 


# d& 


in T hrace he thus ere with colonies formed of” fg moſt an- 5 


of the 3 whoſe Jie was 0 had-redveed Prong to-the con- 
dition of ſlaves, and who had been given up to his abſolute diſpoſal. 


One of theſe cities, built among the people called Aſti, was known 
ybe : the other, ſituated under mount 


Its ſituation 
gave it alſo the name of Trimontium, the three bills. The manners 
of its inhabitants improved by degrees, till the ſcandal of its origin 


was intirely forgotten: and, in after times, it had the honour, not 
"0 


Ses, g PHILIP. KING, oF MAGERAN, ! 10 


of giving birth to Mlargian, the huſband of Pulcheria, as * Olivier * L.10.p. 


hath aſſerted, but of reckoning that. emperor am its. adopted ei lagen Ein 
tizens To Thaſus alſo Phili Ecel. L. 2. 


fy in like manger, bent a colony com com- . 


poſed of thoſe of his ſubjects, by whoſe abſence his kingdom might lonefo, 2 i 


be purged; and made uſe of the ſhips of Athens to tranſport hem 

That ſtate had this year equipped 3 magnificent fleet, with what 
deſign doth not appear; whether to 6p their ſoldiers. and Mariners 

in action, or to diſplay their force and greatneſs. Their conduct 


towards Philip was equivocal at leaſt, if not inconfiſtent, 3 in conſe- © w_ 


quence of the alliance they had lately concluded; they lent him they 

My to tr anſport his exiles; yet the conſciouſneſs of their n 
weak conduct ſo, ſoured. their diſpoſitions, and the view of Philip's | 

power and honours filled them with ſo. mugh envy, and raiſed ; fuck 

apprehenſions in their minds, that they took every occaſion that pre- 

ſented itſelf of trauenſing and perplexing | his deſigns, and of oppoſing 

and affronting His allies. Mutual diffatisfactions, complaints and 

remonſtrances, were the natural conſequences of theſe 

tions; and they ſoon found. it neceſſary £0 ſenc 

cedon, to juſtify their , to recriminate in their turn, and 

to deans. an explanation and amendment of ſeveral articles in the 

late treaty; On this,aceafion, Philip did not think. it neceſſary to 

make uſe of his uſual diſſimulation: he avowed: His x eſentment, and 

rejected their apologies with diſdain ; and even baniſhed from his 

court the poet Xenoclides, who, at this time, relided at Pella, and Dem. de fal. 

had entertained the orator Hegeſippus (who was at the head of this 

ambaſſy) together with bis follegucs, with the eigen due to: his 


cue men. | 


Bur though Philip reſented, yet he did not fear, the attempts of 
Athens; nor could any motions of that ſtate, interrupt his ſchemes. 

He now, carried his arms into Ilhria and Dardania, poſſibly to con- Jug. L. 8. 
vince the Grecians that he had no farther deſigns on any of their dene 


bes. or 40 repreſs ſome commotions-which might have ariſen among 
- * 2 theſe 


end an ambaſly ko Ma- Dem. de H. 


Leg. Sect. 92. 
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| theſe his barbarbus neighbours, and to puniſh ſome attempts againſt 
the peace of Macedon. ' While he was engaged in this expedition, 


| | 0 extending his dominions, and ſpreading the terror of kis arms, Ochus, 
oth king of Perſia, alarmed by magnificent reports of the greatneſs and 


Plutarch. in 
Vit. Alex. 


glory of the king of Macedon, and terrified with various rumours: 
of his intentions to invade Aſia, ſent an ambaſſy- to Pella; to ſeek; 
this Prince” 8 friendſhip, or rather to gain a juſt information of the 


de Fortuna real extent of his power. On this occaſion, tlie young prince Alex- 


Alex. p. 342+ 


Did. Sic. L. 
16. Sect. 69. 


Olymp. 109. 
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Dem. de Co- 
rona, Sect. 15. 
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ander did the honours of the court in the abſence of his father. In- 
| Read of entertainin g the Perſians with boyiſh and frivolous diſcourſes 
of pleaſures, gaiety, ank amuſements ; ; inſtead of inquiring with a 
puerile curĩoſity into the riches of the Perſian court, its plantanes of. 
gold, its golden vine with cluſters of emeralds and rubies; his con- 
verſations were ſolid and manly, and expreſſed that ardor for glory 
and greatneſs, which was afterwards inflamed to ſuch æ degree of 
extravagance: He was ever inquirin 8 into the nature of the Perſian 
government, polity, and art of war; the genius and character of tlie 
great king; the diſtance of his capital from the coaſt; the roads 
which led to: it; and other like particulars; which plainly ſHewed, that 
a boundleſs ambition had already taken poſſeſſion of his infant mind; 
and that even now he meditated thoſe great deſigns which he after- 
wards ſo wonderfully executed. The ambaſſadors heard him with- 
aſtoniſhment, and, in raptures, cried out, © Ours 1s-an opulent. _ 
4 this is the oy great Bs : 


FRoM Uh Philip returned e kingdom, laden with 
the ſpoils of his enemies; and, after ſome ſhort interval of retirement, 
found it neceſſary to make an excurſion into Theſſaly. By the natural 
fickleneſs of the people, and the intri gues of the leading citizens, 
who either oppoſed or favoured the Macedonian intereſt, new com- 
motions. began to ariſe, and new pretences were afforded to Philip's 
creatures, to invite this prince-to appear once more in Theſſaly, and to 
maintain the tranquillity of this country. Eudicus and Simo, two-citi- 
So . ——_— Tens 


* 


— 
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zetis of Lariſſa, his creatures and corrupted partizans, who poſſibly had. . 
fomented theſe diſorders on purpoſe to oblige their maſter, were now 


the moſt earneſt with him to march into Theſſaly, and to ſupport 
his authority. At their requeſt, and for their ſupport, he threw a 
body of ſoldiers into Lariſſa, to keep his enemies in awe, under the 
pretence of ſuppreſſing factiom and ſedition; while he was at the 


fame time employed in ſettling a plan of government, in appearance 


intended to eſtabliſh the peace of Theſſaly, but, in reality, calculated 
to put it for ever out of the power of the people to give the leaſt op- 
poſition to the deſigns of Macedon. He took to himſelf the charge 
of the public revenues. and directed the applic ation of them: and 
then divided the whole country into four diſtricts, in each of which 
he eſtabliſhed a magiſtracy compoſed of ten eminent Theſſalians, who 
were abſolutely devoted to him, and ready to conduct and direct all 
affairs, as he ſhould find it convenient to preſcribe. IAR Fhe Theſſa- 
hans had ever appeared remarkably attached to their national cuſtoms, 
and were always flattered by any conformity and deference which fo- 
reigners might pay to theſe. Philip, the better to ſecure their ad- 
herence, was determined to indulge this their vanity, and affected to 
imitate their manners and cuſtoms,, and to ſhew every inſtance of 
reſpect to Theſſaly. He had already two Theſſalian miſtreſſes. As 
they were fond of the pleaſures of ſociety, he inſtituted public feaſts, 
and honoured: them. with- his own preſence. All the nobles of his 
court were ordered to. treat thoſe of Theſſaly with all poſſible politeneſs 
and deference; and he himſelf ſet the example. A Theſſalian, called 
Agathocles, more noted for his jovial courſe of life, than for any mi- 
litary abilities, and who is ſaid to have recommended himſelf, by 
flattering and diverting the king, was intruſted with the command of 


| [4] Tax government which now Philip I have here repreſented it, and which I have 
eſtabliſhed'in Theſſaly, is called a govern- borrowed from Olivier, ſeems to clear up 
ment of ten in the ſecond Philippic of this difficulty, without obliging us to recur 


Dem. Phil. 2;. 
Sect. 4. 


Phil. 3. Sect. 6. 
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Demoſthenes; and, in the third, a govern- to the ſuppoſition of an error in the copies. 


vernment of four. The manner in which of Demoſthenes. 
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one of his armies, and conducted an expedition againſt the Perrhi- 
boeans. The Theſſalians had ever been pretenders to wit, and 
ſprightiy ſallies of fancy and pleaſantry, though without the leaſt ſhare | 
of true taſte or delicacy. And this might poſſibly have determined 
Philip to beſtow a ſmall government, in Theſſaly, on Thrafidaeus, a 
man whoſe genius might have recommended him to this particular 
diſpoſition of the Theſſalians; but whoſe merit, at the court of Ma- 
FE is ſaid to be no other than the peculiar art and . with 


which he flattered "Op 


0 


Bor while he thus Abound by indirect ways, to ſecure the af- 
fections of this country, the more forcible and effectual methods of 
eſtabliſhing his power and authority were not omitted. He ſtil} 
continued to keep poſſeſſion of Pherae, of Echinus, Pagaſae, Mag- 
neſia, and Lariffa, and purchaſed the town of Antron, whole e 


commanded the Euripus of Chalcis. 


Nox was he leſs attentive to enlarge his influence and power in 
other parts. The Megareans were a people, who, after various vi- 
| ciſſitudes of fortune, ſometimes being ſubjected to Athens, ſome- 

times to Lacedaemon, according to the. different viciſſitudes of power 
which theſe ſtates experienced, now lived independent, and preſerved 
a moſt inveterate hatred of both. Theſe he determined, if poſſible, 
to gain over to his party, and began, according to his uſual cuſtom, 
to practiſe ſecretly with the leading members of the ſtate. They had 
ſent an ambaffador to Macedon, named Pteoderus, who returned 
highly flattered by the reſpect and affection with which he had been 
received, and abſolutely devoted to Philip, as was the general caſe of 
thoſe who were ſent in ſuch characters to the court of Macedon. 
At his return to Megara, he found the people engaged in a Judicial 
proceſs againſt one Perilaiis, who was accuſed. of being cormgpted by 
Philip. Pteodorus, who was the moſt conſiderable member of the 
ſtate by his birth, riches, and intereſt, undertook this man's defence; 

and 


Seck. I. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 
aid prevailed on the ſenate of three hundred to acquit him. But, 
fearing ſome future attempts from thoſe who oppoſed the Macedonian 
intereſt, he diſpatched Perilaiis to Macedon, in order to concert the 
means of promoting the deſigns and intereſts of Philip. A body of 
eroops, keretly in this prince's pay, was ſent to Megara, and admitted 
by the contrivance of Pteodorus, under pretence of defending: the 
city, and of guarding it againſt all internal commotions. By means 
of theſe the partizans of Macedon were inabled to- command their 
fellow-citizens, and to remove thoſe who attempted to give them 
any oppoſition. But whether it was, that Philip feared that too 
open and avowed an attempt on the liberty of Megara might give 
umbrage to the neighbouring ſtates, or that he thought himſelf ſuffi- 
ciently aſſureèd of the affections of that people, theſe troops were 
foon withdrawn; which gives ® Demoſthenes occaſion of repreſenting 3 f 
his attempt on bw. cond as unſucceſsful. 


Tr Euboea his agents were as buſily rt in concerting every eg. Phil 5. 


means to weaken the Athenian intereſt, and to reduce the iſland in- 
tirely to the power of Macedon. Philiſtides, whom Philip had placed 
at the head of affairs in Oreum, was implicitly obedient to the dic- 
tates of his maſter, and indefatigably induſtrious in favouring and 
aſſiſting his deſigns. All his acts of goverment were calculated to 
eſtabliſh the power of Philip, to diſcountenance all oppoſition, to in- 
timidate and to oppreſs thoſe who affected a zeal for the independency 
of the ſtate, or who regarded the Athenian intereſt as moſt favourable 
to their liberty. Euphracus, a citizen of eminence, who had for 
fome time reſided at Athens, and poſſibly had there contracted ſtrong 
prejudices in favour of that ſtatk, ſet himſelf at the head of the oppo- 
fite party, and was ever inſpiring his countrymen with ſuſpicions of 
Philiſtides and his adherents. As he had too much reſolution to fink 
under the diſcouragements of a powerful oppoſition, or the weight of 
popular odium, with which the artifices of his antagoniſts contrived 
to o load him, he, at length, proceeded to a formal impeachment of 


Philiſtides, 
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 Philiftides, and the other leaders of the Macedonian party, whom he 
accuſed of a traiterous deſign of ſubjecting their country to a foreign 
power. But Philip's agents were too politic, and too well fupported, 
to be ſhaken by his ineffectual efforts: they were ſurrounded by a 


ſtanding army, which was maintained by Philip for their ſupport ; ; 


they were aſſiſted by the popular favour, which every artifice had 
been exerted to obtain. And, thus armed, they boldly retorted the 
accuſation of treaſon on Euphraeus, they called him incendiary, diſtur- 
ber of the public peace, and rebellious enemy to the juſt meaſures of 
government; and this brave and honeſt citizen, deſerted by his friends, 
and inſulted by the blinded populace, was ſeized and committed to 


priſon : the partizans of Macedon were left at full liberty to purſue 
their ſchemes, and all their enemies terrified and confounded by this 
remarkable inſtance of their vigour and ent. l vo 


Bor the moſt important object of Philip” 8 preſent attention was 
the ſtate of Peloponneſus, and the conteſts in that country. -Athens 
had lately entered into a treaty of alliance with Lacedaemon, as the 
only means now left to guard againſt the increaſing power of 
Macedon. The Thebans, on the other hand, inſolent and arrogant 
in their preſent ſtate of exaltation, and till cheriſhing an inveterate 
hatred and jealouſy of their old rivals the Lacedaemonians, were 
now eager in purſuit of every means to mortify that people, and to 
reduce their power to the loweſt ebb. The Argians, Meſſenians, and 
other Peloponneſians, readily liſtened to the ſuggeſtions of Thebes ; : 
were well inclined to renew their former conteſts with Sparta ; ; 
and impatient to aſſert their antient freedom and independence. 
Philip, now the great umpire in ally the conteſts and diſputes of 
Greece, . was ſollicited, and willingly agreed to ſupport the cauſe of 
theſe ſtates ; and, as the defender of the oppreſſed, wrote an haugh- 
ty letter to Archidamus, in which he demanded that Lacedaemon 
ſhould inſtantly renounce all claim of ſuperiority and juriſdiction oyer 


Page. cities. He concluded his letter wi: a menace, inſpired by 4. 
conſciouſneſs 


PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. i. 


Sect. I. 
ce Pluta 4 
conſciouſneſs of his preſent power: 1 ſhall find a way to oblige — . 


1 you to pay the due attention to this juſt demand, if once T enter 511. 
« into Peloponneſus. To which Archidamus, as yet undiſmayed, | 
anſwered, with a NOOR" _— Laconic, 'by _y Wer of * we 


=o . IF boat e 3 " 


2 
8 


Tut E people of Ai had too bent acuteneſs and penetration EL 
not to ſee through Philip's real deſign in eſpouſing the cauſe of the ade 
cities in Peloponneſus, and fomenting the diſorders of this country : 
nor were his attempts in other parts of Greece leſs alarming, or leſs 
manifeſt indications of a reſtleſs and dangerous ambition. Whilſt he 
threatened the Lacedaemonians with an invaſion, he at the ſame time 
aſſumed the power of deciding the conteſts of ſome other leſs diſtin- 
guiſhed ſtates. The Achaeans and AEtolians ſeem to have ſubmitted a 
diſpute concerning the city of Naupactus to his determination: the firſt 
of theſe he declared againſt : promiſed to put the AEtolians in poſſeſſion 
of the town ; but, in the mean time, kept it in his own hands. Leu- 
cas, a city of Acharnania, and Ambracia in Epirus, both colonies of 


(B] Ir 8 the boaſt of 1 
nondas, that he had compelled the Spar- 


fortune to which greatneſs. was ſubject : : 
Dionysius AT CoRINnTH. To 


tans to extend their monoſyllables. And 
this people now ſeems to have particularly 
affected to convince the pupil of Epami- 
nondas, that they ſtill retained this mark 
of their antient dignity. To a long and 
infulting letter they anſwered him by two 
words very capable of inſpiring him with 
a AY ſenſe of the ſtrange viciſſitudes of 


ae fuit tantum, qua reſpondere al: 
Litera, et irato regi placuere negantes. 


In like manner, the anſwer mentioned 
in the text ſeems to have been expreſſed 


only by the letter E: which was pro- 


nounced as the conditional Greek 


" another letter, demandin g admiſſion into 
their territory, they anſwered by a ſingle 
negative, expreſſed in the extremity of 


Spartan conciſeneſs: not by the particle 


OR, according to Plutarch, (in loc. cit.) 
but by the letter O, which had at this 
time the force of the * particle, 3 as 


Auſonius relates: £4 


— 


b 


Episr. xxv. 36. * 


El, as we learn from Athenaeus, L. xi. p. 
230.— See the commentary on the Sand- 
wich marble, by the learned and accurate 
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the Corinthians, and, by their ſituation, of conſiderable importance, 


were the next to feel the terror of his arms: he firſt corrupted ſome 


Lucian. de 
Conſcrib. 
Hiſt. p. 347» 
348. 


of their citizens, and then attacked them openly. The people of Co- 
rinth, alarmed at the danger with which their ſettlements. were 


threatened, and fired with indignation at the inceſſant attempts of 


Macedon to extend its conqueſts, began to prepare for war with a 
ſpirit ill ſuited to their own. weakneſs and the ſuperiority of their 
enemy. The city became a ſcene of general commotion; arms of 
all kinds were forged; their walls and fortifications were repaired; 
and all proviſions made for their own defence, and for repelling their 
enemy; while Diogenes, the Cynic philoſopher, who then reſided 


at Corinth, and looked with a juſt contempt on all this tumult, be- 
gan, with a ridiculous affectation of hurry and engagement, to roll 


about his tub into different peſtures and ſituations, that (as he ob- 
ſerved) he might not be the only inte em in a e ſo full 
of bußnesss. Dith: Dates bol 


Tus attempts upon the Grecian cities, and particularly Philip's 


practices i in Peloponneſus, were diſplayed with all poſſible addreſs and 


Phil. 2. Sect. 
4 


energy by the popular leaders at Athens, who oppoſed the Macedo- 
nian intereſt. By their repreſentations the peeple were inſpired with 
a violent fit of zeal. and indignation ;, and an ambaſſy was now ſent 


Into Peloponneſus, as the firſt great means te check the ambitious 


defigns of Philip, in order, if poſſible, to detach the Argians and 
Meſſenians from their connexions with this ſubtle and deſigning 
prince. Demoſthenes was at the head of this ambaſſy; and we 


may judge of the ſpirit and eloquence which he exerted on this oc- 


caſion, by the following extract from his ſpeech to the Meſſenians, 
which is preſerved in his ſecond n. oration: 


« Yi E Medienians | hen highly, think, ye, 3 the Ohthians 
« have been. offended, if any man had ſpoken againſt Philip at that 


* es when, he gaye them up Autos; FN: the former 


< kings. 
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n colony, 8 * when ae all our 
* e on himſelf, and left them to enjoy our r 
« did they expect to have ſuffered, thus? had it been foretold, would 
« they have believed it? you cannot think it! yet, after a ſhort en- 
joyment of the territories of others, they have been for ever de- 
« ſpoiled of their own, by this man. Inglorious hath been their 
<« fall, not conquered only, - but betrayed and ſold by one 
« For thoſe intimate correſpondences. with tyrants ever porten 
cc © miſchief to free ſtates. Turn your eyes to the/Theſlalians ! think 
ye, that when he firſt expelled their tyrants, when he then gave 
„them up Nicaea and Magneſia, that they expected ever to have 
« been ſubjected to thoſe governors now impoſed, on them? or that 
ce the. man, who reſtored them to their ſeat in the Amphictyo 
council, would have deprived them of their own proper revenues? 
e yet, that ſuch was the event, the world can teſtify. In like man- 
e ner you now behold Philip laviſhing his gifts and promiſes upon 
you. If you are wiſe, | you will pray that he may never appear to 
have deceived and abuſed you. Various are the contrivances for 
the defence and ſecurity of cities: as battlements, and walls, and 
< trenches, and every other kind of fortification : all which are the 
effects of labour, and attended with continual expence. But mo 
e 1s; one common bulwark, with which men of prudence. are natu- 
rally provided, the guard and ſecurity. of all people, Wee 


« of free ſtates againſt the aſſaults of tyrants. What is this? diſ- 


« truſt. Of this be mindful : to this adhere :. preſerve this care- 
« fully, and no. calamity can affect you. What is it you ſeek ? 
« liberty? and do ye not perceive that nothing can be more averſe 
to this than the very titles of Philip? every monarch, every tyrant, 


is an enemy to liberty, and the oppoſer of laws. Will ye not 
<« then be careful, leſt; while ye ſeek to da een War, n 
＋ 2 — * Doo 
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aue negotiations of the Athenians for Wille time ſuſpended the | 
*Phil. 3. Seck. deſigns of Philip; if we may believe * Demoſthenes, faved'Ambra- 


cia, and prevented his marching directly into Peloponneſus. . It ap- 


pears, however, that he found means of ſending in ſome forces for 
the ſupport of the Argians and Meſſenians, who received them as 
their guardians and deliverers; as the proſpect of intirely ſhaking off 
the ſevere yoke of Sparta, the flatterinę g aſſurances of Philip, and 


the zealous ſollicitations of Thebes, had much more weight with 
theſe people than the imaginary dangers which Demoſthenes, and the 
other ambaſſadors Hegeſippus, Lycurgus, and the Teſt, all eminent 


| popular leaders, now. preſented | to their view. Thus was Pelopon- | 


neſus threatened with a bloody war ; and each party laboured vigo- 
rouſly to ſtrengthen their intereſt, and to ſupport their cauſe. The 
Lacedaemonians inſtantly diſpatched their deputies to Athens, to re- 
preſent their danger, and to deſire aſſiſtance: and they were heard, 

with all poſſible deference and favour, by a people who could not 
look on with indifference, while the jealouſies and animoſities of the 
Greeks, and the ambition and artifice of Philip, were exciting ſucli 
commotions, as it were, on the very borders of their ſtate, Yet, on 


the other hand, Philip was too formidable for them to enter into 


any raſh meaſures. The peace lately concluded muſt give any op- 
poſition to his arms the appearance of perfidy, however neceſſary for 
their ſafety : all the reaſons which could poſſibly be urged to deter 
them from any engagements with Lacedaemon, were repreſented in. 
their full force by the ambaſſadors of Macedon, "Thebes, Argos, and 
Meſſend, who alſo now appeared in the aſſembly: Philip's miniſters 
called on them to adhere ſtrictly to their treaty ; expatiated on the 
integrity and candor of their maſter ; obviated all. the objections of 
deceit and breach of promiſe on his part; and appealed to the 
terms of the treaty, to which his conduct had been ſtrictly con- 
formable. If he had continued to adhere to the intereſt of Thebes, 


no aſſurances made, no en gagements entered into by him, forbad 
ſuch attachment. If the Athenians bad entertained unwarrantable 


— 
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expectations, their diſappointment was only to be attributed to chem- 8 
ſelves, or to thoſe miniſters who have deceived them, : and abuſed. 
the meer a unn RY: their eee. 


TuE bee ef Thebes; 7 Argos, and Meſſens, ber D owt . Som- | 
loudly againſt the Athenians on account of the favour and ſupport. 
which they had already granted to Lacedaemon, under whoſe tyranny 
all their neighbours groaned, who had long proved the ſcourge of 
Greece, and who, notwithſtanding the repeated and ſucceſsful efforts 
Mo reduce their power, were ſtill inſolent and arrogant, and impati- 
ent to make Greece feel the full ſeverity of their rigorous and arbi- 
trary ſway. The Athenians, who called themſelves the patrons and 
protectors of liberty, ſurely could not, conſiſtently with their prin- 
ciples, oppoſe a reaſonable attempt to reſtore” their natural and ori- 
ginal rights and liberties to a people oppreſſed and harraſſed by a. 
power ſupported but by violence, 2 authorized by no ri ght but 
that of en force, EY | | 


T H E a of paring on tha aha 3 aided by Ibid- 

. thoſe public leaders, who hated the ambition, and dreaded the vi 

gour and policy, of Philip, endeavoured to lay open to the people all 

the artifices of this intriguing prince; the inſtances in which he had 

already deceived thoſe with whom he had held the leaſt intercourſe; 

and the dangers to be ſtill dreaded from a king, who made diſſimula- 

tion, perfidy, and corruption, the inſtruments of his greatneſs; whoſe 

ambition was inſatiable, and his vigour indefatigable. A regard to- 

juſtice, and a tender concern for the happineſs and independence of 

others, have ever been his pretences, but the vanity of ſuch pretences 

never were more apparent than in the preſent caſe. If it be juſt and 
reaſonable that every ſingle city ſhould enjoy an abſolute freedom 

and independence, why are the cities of Boeotia given up intirely by  _ 

Philip into the power of Thebes? If Thebes may juſtly claim the phil. 2 Sec 

abSlute eigner vi MOOR muſt. not the progenſions of Lace- 8 . 

3 daemon in Loc. wy 
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due be tried by the ſame rule of juſtice; and may not ue, with 
equal reaſon, aſſert her pretenſions to the ſovereignty of Pelopon- 
neſus. But, in truth, the revenge and jealouſy of Thebes, as well | 
as Philip's grand deſign of ſubjecting all Greece to the power of 
Macedon, the immediate ruin of | Lacedaemon : that of 
Athens muſt neceſſarily enſue : and nothing but a vigorous reſolution,” 
on the part of this ſtate, can poſhbly avert that deſolation with which 
Greece is now threatened: by the inſatiable: and malignant paſſions 0 
both of her ſecret and avowed « enemies. 


- Ty HERE Was now: a noble kd for the abilities of FORE 3 
and theſe appear to have been eminently exerted in that oration which 
is commonly called the ſecond Philippic. In this addreſs, the arti- 
fices and deſigns of Philip are fully diſplayed; every motive to cau- 
tion, vigilance, and reſolution, urged with due force; the glory and 
dignity of Athens repreſented with particular art and delicacy; and the 

corruption and perfidy of thoſe, who had been intruſted with the con- 
duct of the late public tranſactions, attacked with ſuch warmth, as could 
ſcarcely fail to inſpire his hearers with the moſt violent indignation 
and reſentment. It is not poſſible to make any extract from this ad- 
mirable piece: to give a juſt idea of it, it would be neceſſary to 
. 11. p. inſert it intire: nor is it without reaſon that* Olivier ſuppoſes, that it 
wad was to this oration particularly Philip gave that honourable teſtimony 
Plat. Vit. 10. mentioned in a life of Demoſthenes, compiled by Plutarch: Had 
— in be. 4 I been preſent to hear theſe ſpirited remonſtrances, I myſelf muſt 
« have given my voice for r war _ the king of 

64. Macedon.” 


Nor were e Athenians inſenGble to ths force and energy of 
their public leader. Demoſthenes was-appointed to anſwer the am- 
baſſadors. It was determined to ſupport the cauſe of Peloponneſus; 3 
and thoſe who managed the late treaty were expoſed to all the re- 


bentment of an inraged and W people. A judicial proceſs 
was 
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' zeal by — the celebrated orator, who violently oppoſed the 

Macedonian party. Demoſthenes, - on this occaſion, warmly con- 
tended, that all the other ambaſſadors had been equally guilty, and 
ſhould be involved in this proſecution. But the people ſeemed con- 

tented with making one victim to public juſtice: and Philocrates, 
"who n mn Genres a trial, e ede ſafeſt and beſt 
f app in the decline of their power, their enemies ; dow rmined 
purſue their victory. A fortaal accuſation was alſo brought againſt 


aged with ddl r 
Leg. Sect. 38. 


AEſchines by one Timarchus, a 0 
quently been heard with v attention in the afſerably. He had propoſed 
many decrees, and particularly that which made it capital to ſupply 
Philip with arms or military ſtores. But AEſchines prevented him 
on this occaſion, and proved that Timarchus was unworthy to pro- 
eee 17 Win St to r _ as bn ow pre 1 dere ee ke his 


Ss 44 Ac ne 90 


of — in any matter of dard concernment. Thus did 
AEſchines, for this time, evade the general reſentment, with a ſort 
of triumph over his enemies; while, at the ſame time, he ayoided a 


her armed of his conduct. 


Wuirs ws Athtthiant were thus employed in ali g 
ah condemning or acquitting thoſe who had been intruſted with 
their affairs, the uſual conſequence of weak and miſguided politics 
ma corrupted and diſordered ſtate, Philip purſued the ſchemes of 
his ambition with his accuſtomed vigour. He directed his courſe to- 
wards Laconia, in order, as he pretended, to ſupport the liberty of 
the people of Peloponneſus ; and, without any interruption from the 
Athenians, or from Sparta, which was immediately threatened by his 
arms, landed his forces at the cape of Tenarus. The Peloponneſi- 
ans crowded to his ſtandard with the warmeſt zeal 'atid acknow- 


genic of his friendſhip ; and thus he found hitnſelf at the head. 
of 


* 
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of a numerous army, which threatened deſtruction to all thoſe who 
ſhould (preſume to oppoſe him. With theſe formidable powers he 
marched forward, and began with forming the ſiege of Trinaſus. 


Tarts place was by its ſituation ſtrong, and well provided for an 
obſtinate and vigorous reſiſtance. | It was of the utmoſt moment to 
make himſelf maſter of it, before the Lacedaemonians could have 
time to collect their forces and march to its relief: and for this pur- 
poſe he had now recourſe to a ſtratagem. In the night he cauſed 
a large quantity of earth to be laid at a ſmall diſtance from the 
walls: and, having engaged the beſieged in an interview, he ſhewed 
them the heap, and aſked whether they could now think of refiſt- 
ance any longer. His artifice ſucceeded :' the inhabitants, imagining 
that their town was now undermined, nn — on a 
capitulation. | ; | 


%. 


Tux firſt accounts of Philip s u had raiſed a ROI IEA 
' commotion in Lacedaemon ; and the taking of Trinaſus added 
greatly to the general conſternation which now ſpread through that 
ſtate, and all its allied powers. An extraordinary meteor appeared 
in the air; and, for ſeveral days, the heavens aſſumed an horrid 
duſky redneſs. This accident was received by the people, at this 
critical time, as an ominous warning of that deſtruction which 
ſeemed juſt impending. A young 8 partan, who appeared unmoved 
amidſt the general terror, was aſked, with ſurprize, whether he 


 Frontin. L.4. did not really fear Philip? «© Why ſhould I fear him,” cried the 


C. 5. 12. 
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gallant youth, * he cannot hinder us from dying for our coun- 
cc * ; | 5 


WI HILE, moſt of the * acent ſtates and. cities of Peloponneſus 
declared for Philip, the Lacedaemonians found themſelves aban- 
doned by their allies, and utterly unable to ſupport the quarrel by the 


force of arms, They were therefore obli iged to make Philip himſelf 
the 
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the arbiter of their diſpute; and Agis, che ſon of king Archidamus, 
was Aoi as an ambaſſador to conclude a treaty with the king of Ma- 
cedon, on ſuch terms as he ſhould preſcribe. The Spartan prince, 
Vn en to the ſimplicity of his cou ntry, appeared, on this occaſion, 
totally unattended: and when Philip thus ' expreſſed his ſurprize, Plut. A- 
What! have the Spartans ſent but one?” Am not I to meet one? Pphth. Lac. 
ſaid Agis, with a true Laconic pride. The king of Macedon ſeems 
to have been mortified with the boldneſs of this anſwer, and to have 
forgot his uſual politeneſs in this interview. I ſhall take care,” na. 
ſaid he, with a good degree of heat, © to prevent the Spartans from 
ce ſetting foot in any part of Greece. «© It is well! returned Apis. 
* We have a en of our own, and can live there.” A 


„Aren fe Ss weder agd unde deli theſe” princes pro- 
| Ceeded to ſettle the boundaries between Lacedaemon and Argos, in 

which all matters were adjuſted in the manner moſt favourable to 
this latter ſtate : Meſſenè was declared a free ſtate. The inhabitants Strabo L. 3. 
were eſtabliſhed in their old habitations, and confirmed in all the P. 361. 
privileges they had enjoyed, and all the lands they had poſſeſſed when 
they were conquered by Lacedaemon, three hundred and thir 
years before. Antiochus, one of the ephori who ſigned this treaty, 
could not contain himſelf from obſerving, « that Philip had indeed Ibid. 
given theſe lands to the Meſſenians, but had not, at the ſame 
<« time, given the means of defending them.” But, to this end, Phi- 
lip, having formed a confederacy with the ſtates that had attended 
him, obliged them to give him ſecurities for the execution. of all 
the terms of their treaty ; and, on his part, engaged to afford them 
the neceſſary aſſiſtance on all occaſions. And, the more effectually Dem. de Co- 
to ſecure the continuance of thoſe diſpoſitions which he had now. 9 
made, he took care to place, at the head of all the allied cities, a 
number of men intirely devoted to his intereſt 191 — "Tao grooms 

Vol BS. cc q= IE them, 


[e] THE names of many of tink Do- on the Crown.3 and branded them as the 
moſthenes hath preſerved, in his oration betrayers of their countries, and the peſts 
of 
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them, in reality, to an abſolute dependence on Macedon, at the ſame 
time that he affected a moſt dilintereſted. regard to their liberties, 
Theſe were the artifices and pretences which the leading powers of 
Greece had employed to eſtabliſh their own intereſt, and to depreſs | 
their neighbours and rivals : theſe' firſt divided; weakened, and cor- 
rupted the Greeks: and now their own unreaſonable ambition encou- 
raged, inabled, and taught their common enemy the means to gain 
an. influence in Greece, and to eſtabliſh his power on their general 


£ 


122 


[p] PRHIILI now returned, and paſſed. through Arcadia, in order 
to detach ſome cities that had not yet declared themſelves from the 
intereſt of Lacedaemon. He was ſo far ſucceſsful, that he, for a 
time, engaged them to his party. And many of thoſe cities erected 
ſtatues, and decreed, crowns of gold, to their deliverer. In the days 
of Pauſanias, they pointed out a piece of ground in Arcadia adjoining 
cdoa fountain, which was called Philip's camp, and which, 2 
92 had been applied to that pale at this time. | 


"Px R 0 M Arcadia he proceeded to Corinth, and W at the houſe 
of Demaratus, a man devoted to his ſervice, and who owed to Philip 


was a thing well known in Greece, and 


Pauſan. in 
Arcad. 


of Greece. Polybius indeed (in Excerpt. ) 


. ; 7 | 31 | | | 37, N 
1 endeavours to reſcue the memory of theſe which was tranſmitted down even to the 
| | | il] | | W | 5 ' | : | 4 R {4 . ; | | 51 
00 men from infamy, poflibly from regard to time of Pauſanias; that when Philip made 


his attempts on the liberties of Greece, 
Sparta was the only ſtate which proved 
inacceſſible to his gold, and incapable of 
corruption. Paus Ax. in Achaicis.. 


Megalopolis, his native city. This hiſtorian 
inſiſts, that, in their attachment to Philip, 
they 1 were influenced only by a true regard 
to the freedom of their ſtates, and a juſt 

| averſion to the tyranny of Sparta. But it 


1 Io] 1. HIs invalion of Peloponneſus, 
together with the particulars which: have 
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will take che trouble of turning to Demoſt- 
henes, de falſa Leg. Sect. 29. and Phil. 2. 


been here related, the French writer places 
much earlier, in the one hundred and ſeventh 


Sect. 7, will find it expreſsly aſſerted, that 
Philip never did nor could enter Pelopon- 


| i x Olympiad. But I could not think it ſafe neſus, until he became maſter of Ther- 

Ii td follow his authority, as. the _— me . mopylae. | 
his 
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* influence in that city. Public garnes and ſpectacles were, at this 
time, celebrated at Corinth; where numbers of the Peloponneſians 
were collected. At theſe games Philip appeared and the people, 
who found themſelves now core by his creatures, and, by this 
time, had many juſt reaſons to ſuſpect the ſincerity of his inten- 
tions, received him with loud expreſſions of diſguſt. - His courtiers, 
earneſt in their zeal for the honour of their maſter, preſſed him to 
puniſh thoſe inſolent men who made fuch ungrateful returns to his 


ſuch affronts unnoticed. By no means,” faid he, if they are ſo 
« inſolent now, how would they behave, ſhould we do them any 


e ill offices? Thus we find that this prince, according to the expreſ- 


fion of Theopompus, which Longinus hath preſerved, could, with 
eaſe, ſwallow 1 injuries and affronts. His policy ſupplied the place of 
true meekneſs; or, which is the fame, true greatneſs of mind. He 
heard, with an affected unconcern, of thoſe opprobriou "nvedives 
which were ſometimes dealt to him in the Athenian aſſembly. FT 

am much indebted;” ſaid he, © to thoſe orators who make me 
*. acquainted with my faults.” Inſtead of puniſhing his revilers, 


when they were abſol utely in his power, he wiſely choſe to gain 


them by good offices. * Hath Nicanor ſpoken evil of me? ſaid he: 


133 


Plutarch. 10 
. 


| offioes. But Philip well knew when to diſſemble and pals over 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


ce perhaps he hath had reaſon. 1 have neglected his merit: let him 


e have ſome mark of 1 my friendſhip.” This had the due effect: the 
Macedonian changed his language; and the king obſerved to thoſe 
who' had recommended ſeverities, “ You ſee 1 it is in our own power 
« to be Wer or ill rene of. 80 ty 


% 


Ar his return to nn the Aude of his young fon Alex - 


ander became the immediate object of his regard. The prince had, 
from his infancy, diſcovered a remarkable nobleneſs and greatneſs of 
ſentiment, and a genius ſuſceptible of the higheſt improvements and 
accompliſhments. He was the apparent heir to the kingdom, the 


Ls of 2 
g a 


power, and the fame of his illuſtrious father. The philoſopher Ari- plut. ia Vit. 


ſtotle was therefore invited to the court of Macedon, and to him 


Alex, 
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- was committed the important charge of ſuperintending the education 


of this prince, & that he may be taught, faid Philip, to avoid 
«. thoſe errors which I have committed, and of which I now repent.” 
To engage him more effectually to a faithful and diligent diſcharge 


of this great truſt, Philip loaded Ariſtotle with favours worthy of the 


Plut. in Vit. 
Alex. 


Oliv. L. 11. 


p. 160. 


Plut. in Alex. 


Ibid. 


generoſity of the king, and the merit of the philoſopher. He cauſed 
Stagira, the city which gave birth to Ariſtotle, and which had ſhared 
the common fate of the Olynthian territories, to be rebuilt, and the 
inhabitants, who were now flaves or fugitives, to be reſtored to their 
original ſettlements and privileges: and there ſet apart a ſpacious 
park, laid out into ſhady walks, and ornamented with ſtatues and 
ſeats of marble, for the uſe of the Peripatetic ſages, who were there at 
full liberty to purſue thoſe exerciſes which gave the title to their ſect. 

Hiſtory has thought it worthy to tranſmit to us an account of all the 


| perſons concerned in the nurture and education of this prince. Hel- 


lanica, the nurſe of Alexander, hath, not been forgotten, the ſiſter 


of Clitus, a woman to whom the grateful prince ſhewed the utmoſt 


attention in the midſt of all his em, A governor, named Leo- 


nidas, had ever attended him; a man naturally auſtere, but virtuous 


and brave; rigidly ſcrupulous, and careful of the moſt minute par- 
ticulars relating to his charge. Nothing ſuperfluous, nothin g that 


adminiſtered to vanity or luxury, was ever ſuffered to approach the 


prince's apartment by this exact inſpector. In ſome religious rite, 
Alexander was obſerved by Leonidas to make uſe of more incenſe 
than ſeemed neceſſary on the occaſion, and told, with ſome ſeverity, 
that it would be time enough to be thus laviſh of perfumes, when 
he was maſter of the country that produced them :” which occa- 
ſioned the Prince, when he had afterwards conquered Arabia, to 
ſend Leonidas a large quantity of theſe perfumes, to engage him,” 

(as he faid) © to make his offerings to. the gods with a more liberal 


46 hand. 5 He had another governor, Lyſimachus of Acharnania, 


who ſeems to have been recommended by his age and attachment to 
ys Papi, He coed ee A 1 Valens, — him 


_- 
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ſelf Plioenix. This flattering application Nesbmen Ae! and endeared 
him to the king of "Macedon, who had that! pateriial tenderneſs. 3 
which” made him feel a ſenſible delight in all preſages that 
ed to promiſe that his ſon ſhould ſurpaſs ts in the glory of his 
actions. Ariſtotle; on his part, laboured to improve and adorn the | 
mind of Alexander with every kind of knowledge” fuitable to 1 4 


prince. That logic, for Which his ſect was famous, Was neitlier e Lit. 


wholly neglected, | nor minutely inculcated. What the philoſo pher 
more inſiſted on, was to give the prince a perfect knowledge of the 
human mind, to explain all the objects which affect it, and the mo- 
tives by which it is determined. The three 
he afterwards dedicated to Alexander, were an abridgment of thoſe * 
lectures on Eloquence, which he had given to the prince, to compleat 
him in that branch of knowledge, of which he had already 

the rudiments from Anaximenes of Lampfacus. bus 
of his teachers, was to form this prince” to ſpeak with grace : Pispety 
and force. Nor is it probable, that they had leſs” attention to teach 
him an equal propriety of action and conduct in the elevated ſtation 
in which he was at ſome time to appear. But thoſe ſtudies, which 
might inſpire him with great and exalted ideas of glory and heroiſm, 
ſeem to have been the particular delight of Alexander, if we may 2 
judge from that remarkable v veneration een i he « ever expreſſed for 
reer of Homer. e OT 


. * oF 


162. 
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As Ariſtotle was the fn ny a CARY ety 4 natural Ibid. 
partiality in favour of the art determined him, faith Z Olivier, to 
labour to give | his pupil an extenſive knowledge in medicine. If i it is 
allowed to indulge conjecture, he might be ſuppoſed. to have taken 
the hint from Lyfimachus, and to have flattered His pupil, by imi- 
tating the education of Achilles, and appearing in a character fimilar 
to that of Chiron. But the deference due to the judgment of Milton, 
who, in his tractate on Education, recommends this branch of know- 
ledge as of great uſe to military men, ſhould induce. ys to conclude, 
N l that 


* 


books of Rhetoric, Which Oliv. L. 11. 
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THE LIFE, AND REIGN ,OF;; 4 Book W. 
that the Philoſopher was directed hy the juſt rules of reaſon and 


good. ſenſe, in teaching this pupil the means of preſerving the 
health of thoſe numbers, who might hereafter march under his 


0 The 188 ſeems to A received theſe, 


iel £ 


nn 
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N and receipts. he the. _ 45 bis. e e ant, coflibly, 
the opinion of his own ſkill determined him to cauſe the phy- 
ſicians of Hephaeſtion to be hanged, Who might not have treated 
his favourite according to thoſe rules in which he had b en inſtructed. 
i: Wie may, preſume, t that mathematics were not cee by Ariſtotle; 
1 ys LA though we learn from? Seneca, that Alexander ſtudied geometry 


without any great ſucceſs. But another branch of literature, which 


lat. in Alex. the philoſopher ſeems to haye inculcated with particular attention, 


Ibid. 


Oliv. L. 11. 2 « vulgar”... And. if we MAN ju 


p- 164. 


bid. 


was the Knowledge of being, conſidered in itſelf, and of intelligent 
ſubſtances... And how greatly his pupil valued himſelf on this know 
ledge, may appear from the following letter, occaſioned og Aste, 

publiſhing a treatiſe of theſe metaphyſical dilquiſiions. 3 $/7  omoi.bos 


$3 1 9 x + TY 7 


FT « ALEXANDER, to Ariſtotle, health! e e 


1901 4 24 37 fs 


* FRF SW” at 


- 4 vob! have by no, means acted. ri rightly i in publiſhing t thoſe . 
q of knowledge, to be communicated only to particular hearers; 
cr How ſhall I excel others, if thoſe things, which I have been taught, 
« be now divulged to the world? 1 am ever better pleaſed to appear 
* ſuperior to the reſt of mankind, in the . of excellent 


„things, than a er in „„ 


5 
iin FEE 
"Th HE ander of the philoſorier, on i-this oecaſion, is a well known; 


6e chat theſe difquiltions. Were publiſhed, and not publiſhed ; being 
; written, in ſuch a, manner as to be Kill totally inacceſſible to the 
ge by: thoſe metaphyſical: et 
which have been tranſmitted to us as, the works of Ariſtotle, th 
prince:s complaint Was l-founded, and the philips s anner 0 Sx 
eel od au hdi blue cam victim oi e 13949 19 2 ; 
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Tu 0 of mind which now began to dawn in this young 
bert che attention and alſiduity with which he received all inſtruc- 
tion and improvement, and his general lovelineſs of manners, the 
effect of a natural good diſpoſition, aided and inlivened by an exact 
and well conducted education, now began to be a ſubject of praiſe 
and admiration i in all tlie poliſhed and refined ſtates. The venerable 
Iſocrates, ho prided himſelf in that regard with which he was ever 


honoured by Philip, received ſuch accounts with the joy natural to a 


man of his years and diſpoſition ; and, about. this time, wrote a 


letter to Alexander, CONC wed in the following te terms: : 4500 


6 « ISOCRATES,jt to o Alexander, health !” # 


AS I have addreſſed a letter to your father, ahd. as you are 

«. reſident in the ſame place, I ſhould; have condemned myſelf of the 
« utmoſt impropriety, had I neglected thus to expreſs my reſpect to 
« you, and, by this means, to convince thoſe who are unacquainted 


+ © with me, that my age hath not yet reduced me to a ſtate of per- 5 
« fect dotage ; but that the remains of genius, which I ſtill poſſeſs, 


t are not unworthy of thoſe powers, with which my former years were 
« favoured. I am aſſured, from the concurring teſtimony of all men, 


« of that affection which you have ever expreſſed to mankind, of your 


particular regard to Athens, of your love to learning, and of that 

prudence and juſtneſs of ſentiment which appear in all your con- 
« duct. I have a ſtrong proof of this in the accounts which I 
<« receive of your delicacy in the choice of thoſe Athenians who. 


are admitted to your confidence. Who are not of the number of 


« thoſe who blindly abandon themſelves to wicked purſuits : but 


men, whoſe ' converſation cannot offend, and whoſe ſociety can | 


neither prove injurious to you, nor prompt you to act injuriouſſy 

to others: men with whom the wiſe muſt ever chuſe to affociate. 
It is ſaid, that, among the various branches of learning, you do 

< not intirely reject that which is converſant about diſputation. This 


n eſteem as advantageous i in private life, but not ſo well fitted 
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$ 4 | 7 


5 engage i in * with cs ir ſubjects, or to * them, in Dis 
<« violence of diſpute, to forget the difference of their ſtations. - 3 Thils 
60 kind of learning, therefore, you do not paſſionately admire, but 
cc have rather choſen to devote your chief attention to the ſtudy of 
cc eloquence, A ſtudy, whoſe high 1 ance, we experience daily 

« in all our public tranſactions, and which inables us to deliberate 
% on all affairs of ſtate: by which you too have diſcovered no incon- 
<« ſiderable ſhare of wiſdom, in directing and preſcribing to your ſub- 
c jects, in judging of what i 18 truly noble and equitable, and what 
“is contrary to theſe, and in diſpenſing puniſhments and rewards, 
« according to thoſe unerring rules derived from this important 
« knowledge. Theſe ſtudies prove your true diſcernment, and give 
ce the moſt favourable aſſurance both to your father, and to others, 
« that, by a due perſeverance in ſuch laudable purſuits, at a maturer 
« time of life, you will arrive at the ſame diſtinguiſhed eminence in 


4 true wiſdom, which your father n 10e at ee 2 


N our Pkg thas. e Philip.» was is obliged to quit his laben and 
march into Thrace, where the ſtruggles between the Athenian and 
Macedonian intereſt had raiſed new commotions. Cerſobleptes, as 
hath been already obſerved, was obliged to diveſt him of the ſove- 


reignty, and to give up his ſon to Philip as an hoſtage. And there 


is reaſon to conclude, that he himſelf was forced to commit himſelf 
into the hands of Philip, and to ſubmit implicitly to his diſpoſal: 
yet * Diodorus makes him appear in + this year at the head of an 
army, prepared to defend himſelf againſt the Macedonian: from 
whence we are to conclude, that he found the means of reſuming his 
dominions. Poflibly Diodorus may have been miſtaken in the pre- 
ciſe time in which Cerſobleptes was made a priſoner ; but, however 
this may be, it is yet certain that Philip made a campaign in Thrace 
in the eighteenth year of his reign. His arrival ſpread a general 
yr | terror 


ect. I. PHILIP. KINO OF. MACEDON. 
terror through the country. As the inhabitants did not dare to wait 


129 


his approach in a body, they ſeparated their forces, which obliged 


him, on his part, to diſpoſe his troops in ſuch a manner, as that they 
might act in ſeveral rin ſo that he e various n, at 


eg fame t time. 


5 *. UDR A F OY Machetas, two brothers, who had ſucceeded as 
joint heirs to the ſovereignty of their father, at firſt united their forces, 


and determined to oppoſe the king of Macedon. But this union did 
not laſt for any conſiderable time: they ſoon began to quarrel among 


themſelves, and were at length obliged to ſubmit their conteſts to 
Philip, and to conſtitute him their umpire; z who. ſoon decided their 


quarrel, 'by reducing them both equally to a ſtate of dependence. on 
his pleaſure ; and is faid to have taken wen lader 1 into the number of 


his concubines, 13 s : HP . 
X \ | 5 . 
7 þ 


Men ET AS ee followed him to the court of "FRY 
And here he was the occaſion of diſplaying Philip s greatneſs of mind, 


in ſubmitting to juſt cenſure, and generouſly acknowledging and - 


correcting his own errors: Machetas had a judicial controverſy which 
Philip heard at a time when he had indulged too far in jollity and re- 


velling. His judgment being blinded and weakened by exceſs, his 


_ deciſion was manifeſtly capricious and unjuſt. Machetas, with that 
vexation which the conſciouſneſs of the integrity of his cauſe, thus 
deſpiſed and injured, muſt naturally have raiſed, boldly urged his 
wrongs: I appeal,” faid he. What! replied Philip, from your 


* king: where is that power to whom you can appeal?” I appeal,” 


returned Machetas, © from Philip fluſtered with wine, to Philip 


« cool and temperate.” The boldneſs of this remonſtrance ſet the 
kiog's levity and injuſtice all full in his view; he re-heard the cauſe 
the next day, and, although he would not reverſe his former ſentence, 
he made Machetas full amends for the injury he had received by his 
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From reducing theſe two prindes, Philip procecded to inrade che 
.. ͤ ͤ potty! ſormeignof Thrace, . Bur, as 


this prince was too incahiderable to give him any effectual oppoſition, 


a peace was ſooh conchuded ; and the ſiſter of Cithelas, a woman of 
remarkable beauty, was given up to Philip, in order to preſerve a 
ſhadow of ſovereignty to her brother. To ſecure the attachment of 
all thoſe diftriQts, which be thus ſubdued, Philip choſe the moſt ad- 
vantage ſituations, where he erected forts; and theſe he garriſomed 


with Macedonians, The 
A Dr 


ople were obliged to pay him a tribute, 
to a tenth part of their An . 


awed, "Ou bane harratſed Shar . 


Fx om Thrace Philip paſſed into this Chien: 1 th 


| was invited: by the people | of Cardia, who, when the reſt of that 
peninſula was given up to Athens, refuſed to acknowledge the juriſ- 
diction of that ſtate; and, encouraged by the aſſurances of, aſſiſtance 


which they received Gow Macedon, aſſerted their independency, and 
either ſought, or were neceffarily involved in, various conteſts about. 


their boundaries ] with 1 ' een n wien was now 


ſettled in Cherſoneſus. iy 


[E SOME few of b Philip's * in 
Thrace, of leſs moment, are mentioned in 
Frontinus, Polyaents, and ſome other wri- 
ters, which the author chuſes to paſs over 
in ſilence, as he finds it impoſſible to con- 
ne& them with the hiſtory, or to aſcertain 
their dates.—Among theſe is the conqueſt 
of Abdera, which the French writer fixes 
to this period, At one time when Philip 
had failed on an expedition to this city and 
its tieighbourhood, he found occaſion for 
his artifice, in order to avoid an engage- 


[F] THESE boundaries were ſaid to 


be diftitUy marked out by an altar ſacred 


4. 1 


"ms wa Os Ab hb admiral. 


This commander was ſtationed with twenty 


| ſhips in the Strymonic bay, near the city 


of Neapolis,. ready to attack the Macedo- 
nian fleet at its, return.. Philip choſe out 
four of his beſt failing veſſels, which he 


ordered. to cruize in view of the Athenians. 
Chares was tempted out to purſue theſe with 
all his force: and, while he ſuffered himſelf 


do be engaged in a fruitleſs. chace, the Ma- 


cedonians paſſed by unmoleſted. | 
PoLYAEN. L. 4. C. 2. Str. 23. 


to Jupiter, whoſe ſituation is deſeribed in 


the oration on the Haloneſus : and bere 


Philip 


ect. I. PHILIP KING" OF MACEDON. 


; and declared his intentions of affiſting his allies 
pporting them in their juſt pretenſions. In this 


31 


_ in Vita 


city he reſided for a while, and, at ſome times, was à ſpeckator 1 15 


in which the youth of Cardia were engaged. 
On one of theſe occafions, he is ſaid to have taken Iarticu ee of 
one young man, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf among his fellows «4 his 
agility and ftrength of body. When the games were conchided, he 
engaged in diſcourſe with him, and foon found that he was ewe 
with qualities infinitely ſuperior to thoſe which he had juſt diſplayed. 
He learned, with joy, that this extraordinary youth was the fon of 
a man to whom he had been intimately and affectionately attached; 


he immediately invited him to his court, and placed him about the 


young prince Alexander, whom he afterwards e in the quality | 


of a W 


Tus was that Eumenes, who was one of che ſucceſſors of Alex | 


ander, and whoſe genius and abilities were confeſſedly ſuperior to all 


the others. Penetration and acuteneſs, elevation of thought and 


rectitude of intention, firmneſs, eloquence, and affability, were all 


united in Eumenes. He was diſtinguiſhed from all the other chiefs, 
by his attachment to his maſter's family, and by a diſintereſtedneſs 
which was. beyond example. But he fell by the treachery of his own 
ſoldiers, who baſely delivered up their general in chains into the 
hands of his mortal enemy; ſo totally had luxury and wanton * 
ſperity debauched their minds, ad oblieerated * ſenſe of duty. 


w HILE Phi was thus FRE) in the affairs of Thrace, he 
received an account of the death Led Aryinbaes,: king of eld and 


Philip 0 among other Ruten an, merce, wich was frequently interrupted 


which he laviſhed on the Greeks, while the by the length of time required in doubling 


Plut. in Eu- 
men. 


Olymp. 39. 


. 


late treaty was depending) promiſed to cut mount Athos, and ſailing round the Cher- 


through the iſthmus, at his own expence, a, or by contrary winds. 
for the convenience and ſecurity of com- DxxI. Phil 2. Sect. 6. 


K-23 uncle 


* 


3 | 
Diod. Sic. L. 
16. Sect. 72. : 


C — 
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uncle to . This prince lelt a ſon named 4 AEacides, 1 i 
father to. Pyrrhus. But Philip, exerted his influence and power in fa- 


vour of his brother-in-law, and engaged the nobility of Epirus to 


* I, 16. Sect. 


place Alexander, the fon. of Neoptolemus, on the throne, and to ac- 


knowledge him as rightful ſucceſſor. If Neoptolemus and Arymbas 


had been in joint poſſeſſion of the throne, a form of government 
which Ariſtotle, in his Politics, mentions to have been eſtabliſhed at 
Epirus, then Alexander had a right to his ſhare of the ſovereign 1 
and Philip muſt have been guilty of a very inequitable partiality i in 


extending his power to the prejudice of the other family. But it is 
unacceuntable why the abbreviator of Trogus ſhould ſo far diſtort 


the hiſtory of theſe tranſactions, as to ſuppoſe that Philip, after hav- 


ing acknowledged Arymbas as ſovereign of Epirus, proceeded after- 
wards to dethrone him, and to ſubſtitute the brother of Olympias in 


his room: for Arymbas certainly died in peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
Kin gdom, after. a reign of ten. W as * n e aſſerts. 


Ta HIS injuſtice. of that author may induce us to. ſuſpect the truth 


of what he has advanced of the connexions between Philip and his 


berother-in- law. This Alexander was then but twenty years old, He 


SIZE 


had learned, at the court of Philip, all that could. form a great king 
and an able general; and Philip, who. ſeems to have had. a. ſincere 
friendſhip. for him, added to the crown of Epirus a preſent of four 
cities, which are mentioned in the aration. intitled, an the Haloneſus,, 


and ſaid to. be Elean colonies, which poſſibly Philip might have given 


away: with the conſent of Elis, where his power and influence were 


in effect abſolute. The conduct of this prince ſeems to have done: 


no diſhonour tO Philip's friendſhip. In the beginning of his rei gn, | 


he found himfelf obliged to maintain a war againſt the IIlyrians, 
whom he ſubdued by a ſtratagem, which ſeems to have been copied 
from the artful and ſubtle king of Macedon. The Illyrians expected 


a reinforcement, of whoſe number Alexander was informed. He- 


n an equal body of Epirotes, after the 22 manner; and, to 
Prevent 


> ** 


8 


l. PHILIP) MN or MACEDON. 
prevent all ſuſpicion of deceit, ordered them to ravage and lay 


waſte his own. territories. | The Wyrians,. deceived. by this appear- 
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ance, marched in full confidence to join theſe pretended ſuccours; 


LEE in an inſtant, were . attacked, and cut to . 


Tx 11s duden died * in Italy, where he met ks more- 


reſiſtance than his nephew found i in Perſia. He conquered the Brutii, 


eiſed the Romans) and afterwards made a peace with the Romans; 
incertum qua fide culturus, faith the hiſtorian * Livy, a cactera * 


; proceſſiſſent. 


Bur to return to Philip ; his Thracian conqueſts FR" "TORE" the 
jealouſy. of the Athenians; and the diſputes i in the Cherſoneſus af- 


forded them a pretence for venting their. diſſatisfaction. Ever ready 
to oppoſe the intereſts of Philip, when this might be effected by nego- 


tiation, and now favoured by the opportunity of his abſence, they 
diſpatched ambaſſadors to the Grecian ſtates, to endeavour to inſpire 


thoſe who united with Philip and accepted of his protection, and 
thoſe who ſtill wavered, with ſuſpicions of this prince's ſincerity, and 
apprehenſions of his enterprizing and. boundleſs ambition. All their 


old complaints, and all the late cauſes of diſſatisfaction, were, on this 
occaſion, urged with the utmoſt force and vehemence. His injuſtice 


in wreſting Potidaea from the Athenians; his inſincere and even trea- 


cherous conduct in. relation to Amphipolis; the inſtances of his deceit 


in all the tranſactions relative to the late treaty; his keeping poſſeſfion 
of Haloneſus, (an iſland, which one Soſtratus, a pirate, had. ſome 
time ſince taken from them, and which Philip. having driven out 
this pirate, now claimed as his property) in defiance of the juſt 


pretenſions and acknowledged. right of Athens; the hardſhips and 


oppreſſion under which the Athenian colony in the Cherſoneſus now 
laboured, and his partial ſupport of the Cardians in their unjuſt de- 
mands ; the. fate of thoſe people whom he had fubyerted and de- 


ſtroyed, 


the Lucani, and even the Samnites (whoſe valour had fo often exer- 


Dem. de 
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Epiſt, Phil. 
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Lence of theſe people to their own undoing ; in a word, every repre- 
ſentation, that conld-poſſibly raife diſtruſt and indignation, was now | 
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| ftroyed, was recalled view all his infidions favours and promiſes; 


all the various artifices by which he had at firſt gained the confi- 


made to the Grecians with all the force and addreſs of the moſt emi- 
nent orators and ſtateſmen of Athens. Every ſtate was ſeparately ex- 


horted to unite againſt a prince, who was really their common enemy, 


whatever appearances he aſſitned, or whatever ſentiments he expreſſed. 
The Athenians, on their part, (the miniſters declared) were ready 


_ to unite with their brethren and friends, and to exert that zeal againſt 


the aſpiring Macedonian, which they had ever diſcovered for the 
defence of liberty, and the 7 cauſe of Greece. 


THESE | pradtives of the Athenians could not poſſibly be i 
by Philip with indifference. His ſucceſſes had gradually elevated 


His views, and the great deſign which he had now formed, of march- 


ing into Aſia at the head of all the Greeks, plainly required that he 
ſhould, if poſſible, calm all jealouſies and ſuſpicions in the Athe- 


nians; of, at leaſt, prevent them from alienating the affections of 


the other ſtates, and detaching them from their connexions With 
Macedon. 


Fon this purpoſe, he had, ſome time ſince, when complaints aroſe 
of his infractions of tlie treaty, diſpatched Python the Byzantine to 
Athens, to calm the jealouſies of that ſtate, and to obviate all ob- 


jections to the ſincerity and integrity of his conduct. This emiſſary 


was well fitted to influence popular aſſemblies. His manner of ad- 
1 was ſuited to his corpulence and bulk ; loud, bold, and forcible, 
with that paſſionate vehemence which ſeems to ariſe from conviction 


and ſincerity, though it is frequently but the effect of an heated 


imagination, or a particular violence of temper and conſtitution ; and 
ſometimes no more than artifice and diſguiſe. Whatever impreſſions 
his remonſtrances might have made, Philip now found it expedient 


W 
* . 
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: 


apologies that his conduct admitted of, and endeavoured to poſſeſs 


the Athenians in particular, and the Greeks in general, to whom his 
letter could not be long a fecret, with a favourable opinion of the 
candor and integrity of his intentions. This letter, among other 


pieces of the ſame kind, Which might have done honour to the abili- 


ties of the king of Maced 
the principal articles of it are preſerved in that oration which we find 


among the remains of Demoſthenes, intitled, on the Haloneſus, and 
We is A Ra * to be the work ng * orator ITS: 


Hs Rita ig 5 9 with relation to the 
on of Haloneſus; which (as he alledged) he fairly won from 


the pirates who had ſettled there, and which he was ready to give 


up freely to che Athenians ; and to ſubmit all other conteſts about 


= iflands to a fair and cquitable arbitration. The ſecond article 
relates to ſome diſputes between the merchants of each country, of 
which we have but obſcure hints, In the next place, he called on 
the Athenians to concur with him in ſupprefling piracy, and clearing 
the ſeas from all obſtructions to commerce. In the late treaty, he 


obſerved, there was an article inſerted, which the Athenian miniſters 


they were then in poſſeſſion of: and that, by virtue of this article, 
the Athenians had no farther dlaim to Amphipolis. Another clauſe 
he obſerved had been added to the treaty, that the Grecian ſtates, 
which were not comprized in it, ſhould continue free and unmoleſted ; 
and, in caſe of any attack, ſhould be protected by thoſe who had en- 
gaged in the treaty : and to this, he inſiſted, he had readily ſubſcribed. 
As to any breach of promiſe, he appealed to the terms of their treaty, 
which muſt demonſtrate, that he had entered into no ſuch engage- 


ments as the Athenians imputed to him. As to the acquiſitions made 
by his arms ſince the peace, the equity of ſuch proceedings he of- 


trees to. ſubmit to umpires. He put them in mind, that all the 
Athenian 


on, is unhappily loſt to poſterity: but 


had not mentioned to the people, that each party ſhould keep what | 


to + ate: 10 the Athenians, in which he repeated all the © 
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Athenian priſoners had been given up; and concluded with declaring, 
that all diſputes, between the Cardians and'the Athenian colony in 
the Cherſoneſus, ſhould be decided by an-arbitration ; and that the 
Cardians were ready to ſubmit to ſuch deciſion. And, while he 
thus endeavoured to ſet his conduct in the faireſt point of view, he 
remonſtrated againſt the inſolence of the Athenian orators, and called 
on the people to e againſt their inſidious and e repre 


ſentations. 


Is the above-mentioned oration, all theſe ſeveral articles are par- 
ticularly diſcuſſed. The ſpeaker, among other particulars , Infiſts, that 
the Athenians could not, conſiſtently with their honour, accept of Ha- 
loneſus as a free gift, but ſhould reſume it as reſtored to the lawful pro- 
prietors. The method of arbitration he repreſents as ſhameful. and 
dangerous; ; aſſerts the dignity of Athens, and ſpeaks with contempt of 


Macedon and Philip. His pretence of ſuppreſſing piracy, he repreſents 
as a deſign to gain the ſovereignty of the ſeas. He reminds his hearers 


of the letter in which Philip acknowledged their right to Amphi- 
polis, when he formerly laid fiege to it. His attempts to clear up 
all objections to his ſincerity, all ſuſpicions of breach of promiſe, he 
treats with contempt. Inſtead of leaving the Grecian cities free, he 
obſerves, that he had delivered up three cities in the Caſſiopea (Pan- 
doſia, Buceta, and Elatia, the property of the Eleans) to Alexander 
of Epirus; inſtead of delivering up their priſoners, he had even re- 

fuſed them the body of one of their hoſts and agents who had died 
in Macedon, and which- they had demanded by three different de- 

putations. He concludes, with repreſenting Philip's injuſtice and op- | 
preflion of the Athenian colony in the Cherſoneſus; and inſiſts, that 
it is an inſult to the Athenians to propoſe an arbitration, and to en- 
gage that the Cardians ſhould be determined by it, as if Athens could 
not, by force of arms, reduce that turbulent prog within * bounds 


of reaſon and equity, 


TAE 


Sect. I. PHILIP) KING! Or | MACEDON. | 


Tus author of this oration takes-notice-of his having gone on an 
ambaſſy to Macedon, in order to explain and amend che articles of 


the late treaty. He alſo mentions his having brought an accuſation 
againſt one Callipus, who, by a decree which he propoſed, acknow- 


ledged and favoured the pretenſions of the Cardians. Both which 
circumſtances agree to Hegeſi ppus, and have induced the critics and 
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Halon. 


commentators to aſcribe this performance to that orator. It is cer- Archin in 


tain, that Demoſthenes alſo ſpoke on this occaſion. He inſiſted o 


the diſtinction between accepting and reſuming the Haloneſus: 45 


declared violently againſt an arbitration (as we are informed by AEſ- 


chines :) | becauſe no impartial mediating ſtate could be found (as he | 


aſſerted) ſo totally were the minds of all men corrupted by the Ma- 


cedonian. The character of his ambaſſadors he treated with great 


freedom, and declared, that they were no other than ſpies : neither 
of which latter circumſtances are found in the oration above-men- 
tioned, which, it may be at leaſt affirmed, doth not appear well 
calculated to produce any conſiderable effect. Somethin g more vio- 
lent, forcible, and pathetic, ſeems to have been demanded by the 
occaſion, by the abilities of Philip, and the natural temper of the 
Athenians. But, whatever may have been the reaſon, whether the 
| ſtrength of their repreſentations who oppoſed the Macedonian, or 
the preſent diſpoſitions of the Athenians, the deputies, who preſented 
Philip's letter, w were diſmiſſed without 17 ne anſwer. 


By the en which theſe FREY now found at Athens and 
the eagerneſs with which the people liſtened to the popular leaders 
who oppoſed the Macedonian intereſt, it appeared plainly, that the 


influence of Philip's partizans was declining in this ſtate. This was 


then a favourable time for bringing the conduct of thoſe who had 


contributed to deceive. the people, and had favoured the deſigns of 
the king of dan to a judicial examination: and, accordin gly, 


Demoſthenes choſe this opportunity of preferring an accuſation againſt 
AEſchines, for fraud and corruption in his late conduct of the treaty ; 
Vox. II. 8 which 


Cteſ. Sect. 30. 
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* In Vit. De- of his friend Eubulus. Plutarch, indeed, ſeems to doubt Whether 


* moſthen. 


+ Epiſt. 12. 


| not ſeem to be the caſt in the or 
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which occaſioned the two orations on the ſubject of io Ambaſſy, 
worthy the reputation of theſe rival W _ ſecond my. to de 
e in 15 ny of HEIRS: 1 41691 en: 
1 1 Mat "on 

TRE oration {at Fer "ge p50 Crefiphon 3 is ee to 1 of 
AEſchines, even in the judgment. of: AEſchines himſelf. But this doth. 
ons on the Ambaſſy. That of AE{- 
chines appears more varied, and more pathetie; nor is dt ſurprizing 
that he ſhould have exerted the utmoſt efforts of his genius for the de- 
fence of his life and of his honour: his peroration is exceedingly affect- 
ing, and the moſt exquiſite addreſs appears under that air of abaſe- 
ment and languor that runs through the whole of it. The different 
ſucceſſes of theſe two orations, thoſe on the Ambaſly, and thoſe in the 
cauſe of Cteſiphon, may, in ſome ſort, inable us to decide on their 
different merit ; for the, Athenians were frequently determined more 
by the eloquence of. the e n 1 the N of the cauſe. 


* 


9% 44 7 
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0 N the preſeat * AFſhines v Was, 1 000 
e but by thirty voices, and this, as is ſaid, by the i een 


this cauſe was ever heard; as neither Demoſthenes nor AEſchines 
take any notice of the decifion in their orations on the Crown. But 
the diſappointment of Demoſthenes, who was the accuſer, and the 
great difficulty, or perhaps the manner, of AEſchines's eſcape, may 
account for the ſilence both of one and the other. f Ina letter ad- 
dreſſed by AEſchines to the ſenate and people of Athens, in the time 
of his exile, he takes notice of his e on this r as an 
incantrftable oo. of his innocence. -/ - + Wot ; 
WY to ahi of 90 8 T do notthinkitip proper to enter into 
a minute diſcuſſion of them; it is ſufficient to haue repreſented the 
conduct of theſe two Aae! in their ambaſſies, as fully and impar- 
tially as J could, without . of the 
reader. 
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Marches towards Byzantium. —Leon, the Byzantine, deputed to demand 
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H I 1 E the Athenians were venting their reſentment hd 
| indignation at home, againſt thoſe who were regarded as 
the partizans of Macedon ; they ſeemed alſo diſpoſed to exert ſome 
degree of vigour abroad. Their general Diopithes was ſent to the 
Helleſpont to ſupport the Athenian colony in the Cherſoneſus, and to 


repreſs the incroachments of the Cardians ; and his ſecret inſtructions 


were to neglect no occaſion of diſtreſſin g Philip. His arrival in the 
Cherſoneſus could not but greatly alarm the inhabitants of Cardia. 
They inſtantly ſent to acquaint Philip, who was now in the upper 


"Thrace, of this important event, earneſtly imploring his ſuccour, and 


offering to ſubmit themſelves intirely to the government and juriſ- 
diction of Macedon. Diopithes, on his part, having encouraged 
and provided for the defence of the Athenian ſettlements in the Cher- 


ſoneſus, determined to act agreeably to what he deemed the ſpirit of 


his commiſſion; and, taking the favourable advantage of Phili ip's 
abſence, who was now engaged in a conteſt with Amadocus, the 
brother of Cerſobleptes and king of the Odryſians, he made an in- 
road on thoſe territories of the Macedonian, which lay in the mari- 
time parts of Thaace, where he ſtormed two cities, Crobyle and Ti- 


xiſtaſis, | 


Epiſt. Phil. 
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riſtaſis, and carried off a conſiderable booty, and a number of pri- 
ſoners ; all which he lodged ſafely in the Cherſoneſus. Amphilochus, 
a Macedonian of ſome eminence, was diſpatched on this occaſion to 
His camp, in quality of an ambaſſador, to treat about the ranſom of 


K es n —— — — nes” 1 „ 


thoſe priſoners. But the Athenian general, fluſhed with his ſucceſs, 
not only refuſed him an audience, but cauſed him to be ſeized, con- 
trary to the law of arms, and caſt into priſon : from whence, after a 


 confinement- ſufficiently ſevere, he was obliged to purchaſe his releaſe 


at the expence of nine talents. In this excurſion of Diopithes, an 
herald, charged with packets for Macedon, was alſo ſeized, who was 


thrown into chains, and his letters ſent to Athens, where they were 


read in a full aſſembly. „ 


1 


THEsE hoſtilities could not fail to alarm all 9 Macedonian 


ſettlements upon the coaſt. A courier was inſtantly diſpatched to 
Philip with a full relation of thoſe motions of Diopithes, on which 


Antipater enlarged with the zeal of a faithful miniſter, expreſſed his 
apprehenſions s of the conſequences, and urged Philip to an immediate 
oppoſition. But this prince reſolved, that, no petty hoſtilities or de- 
predations ſhould divert him from his main deſigns ; thoſe he knew 
he could revenge at leiſure, and therefore determined to purſue his 
preſent expedition, and to compleat the conqueſt of the 75 


Thrace. 


Hx is kia to have anſwered Antipater with a ſmile, in the follow- 
ing manner := And do you really fear this Athenian general and his 
cc army ? To me their ſhips, their port, their arſenals, are but trifles. 
« What effect can theſe produce, when their poſſeffors are wholly 
employed in games and public entertainments? Were fiot the Athe- 
nians poſſeſſed of ſo invaluable a treaſure a8 Demoſthenes, force, or 
ce artifice, or corruption, would inable me to command them much 
* ſooner than the Thebans and Theſſfalians. He it is who watches 


"Y over r their ſtate; he it js WhO purſes me with inceſſant vigilance, 
[Hi „ who 


A * 


; R W 2 
* W * RPE” 
I Lag es IE of 7 : 


ec 1 artifice, my moſt ſecretly CC 


« Wan a — * . armies.” 8 eee 
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who croſſes my ſchemes, and oounteracts all my attem pts; whoſe pe- 
certed' deligns, ne- 


ver can eſcape: the grand and only obſtacle to the progreſs of my 
« power. If we now poſſeſs Amphipolis; ; if we command Olynthus, 
« Thermopylae, and Phocis ; if we have eſtabliſhed our power i in the 


Cherſoneſus and the Helleſpont; his vigorous oppoſition was never 


«« wanting to oppoſe us. He rouſes the ſupine; he awakens his fellow- 


« citizens from their lethargic ſtate, as it were by incifion and cauteri- 


* zing,without the leaſt deference to their follies, or the leaſt fear of their 
« diſpleaſure. - Ile directs the appointment of their treaſures; he re- 
« ſtores the wretched ſtate of their marine, by his wiſe inſtitutions. 
He recalls cheir attention, from their theatrica diſtributions, to the 


« honour: of their country, to their ancient glory, and the victories 


(4 * 


os 
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% of. Marathon and Salamis. He procures them allies and ſubſidies. 5 


No artifice can eſcape his penetration; no temptation can corrupt 
« his integrity. It is Demoſthenes therefore that T fear much more 


than all the force of Athens. In prudence and policy, he i is not in- 
«. ferior to Themiſtocles; in greatneſs of foul, he is equal to Pericles. 


«, This it is that ſecures n. attachment of the Greeks to Athens. 
We are obliged to this ſtate for intruſting their armies to Chares, 
“ Diopithes, and Proxenus; and keeping Demoſthenes at home. 
« Did he command their forces, their navies, their expeditions, and 
2 their: treaſures; 5 1 I fear _ us would e even Wr our _ throne 


cc, wich iſo! 4 g Obfkructs our define, collects" doeh vaſt 


F737} 


A 
*. * 


Ps oH a noble . 18 Philip ſaid, y Lucian, to have given to 
the merit and abilities of the great Athenian; and ſuch contempt did 
he expreſs of their commander. His honour. requited however that 
the hoſtilities of Diopithes ſhould not paſs intirel) unnotieed: he 
therefore addreſſed a letter to the Athenians, in which he repreſented 


the conduct of this general with every aggravating and invidious 


circum- 


Liban. arg. 
in Orat. de 
Cherſon. 
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circumſtance; he took notice of thoſe mutual engagements which. 
| ſubſiſted between them; profeſſed his diſpoſition to adhere inviolably 
to theſe; demanded, from the juſtice of the ſtate, that a - puniſhment 
might be inflicted on their officer adequate to his offence, / or. elſe he 
muſt be forced, he ſaid, to repreſs the inſolence of Diopithes ; and, 
in that caſe, whatever meaſures his honour and his ſecurity might 
demand, could not, he preſumed, be conſidered at An as BBY: in- 
fraction of the late treaty. 


T+1s letter inſtantly raiſed an unuſual ferment in the ſtate ; and 
the conduct of Diopithes was canvaſſed with all imaginable violence 
Demoſth. de and heat, both in the ſenate and the aſſembly. The partizans of Ma- 
S net. oedon inveighed loudly. againſt this general, and called for all the 
ſeverity of public juſtice againſt a man, who, they alledged, had been 
guilty of a moft unjuſt and unwarrantable outrage ; had preſumed to 
attack a formidable power, with whom his country was in actual 
alliance, and was now involving Athens in a dangerous, expenſive, 
and unneceſſary war. To theſe they added reflections on the Athe- 
nians themſelves, and their equivocal conduct with reſpect to Philip. 
They had concluded a treaty with him, and affected to adhere to 
it; and yet, at the ſame time, ſuch was the inconſiſteney of their 
conduct, that they encouraged and ſupported. every attempt to infeſt 
His territories and annoy his ſubjects. Such proceedings arraigned | 
the honour, and reflected on the underſtanding, of the people. There 
were but two different meaſures that could poſſibly be recommended 
or purſued, either to obſerve the peace inviolably, or to declare war 
in form, and act like a fair and open enemy, The firſt of theſe 
was both equitable and expedient, as Philip had, as yet, made no 
attack on them; the latter precarious and dangerous, and could be 
propoſed only by thoſe, who, regardleſs of the ſafety and tranquillity. 
seg. 13, of their country, ſought a pretence for acquiring the, manage 1 
of * tr eee , which, in times of en, they might apply with ; 
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eas purpoſes, and inrich themſelves TR 
cles wht th pl ofthe ale. ES | 


TuE inattention or aer . A had reduced Di- 
opithes to many difficulties in relation un ̃ 
his forees; and from theſe he found no other means of extricating 
himſelf, than by heavy exactions on the Athenian colonies which Ru 
along the Helleſpont, which, notwithſtanding the plea of neceffity, 
were ſeverely felt by theſe people, and now became another ſubject 


of complaint in the aſſembly. Is this man's conduct, cried his nem. e 
enemies, © actuated by any regard to the intereſt and honour of his Cberſ. Sec 7- 


ce country, who thus harraſſes and plunders our dependent cities; 
e whoſe avarice breaks through all the ties of ſociety, and who is 
ce deaf to the ſolicitations of humanity ; whoſe rapine and extortion 
ce alienate the affections of our colonies ; and who, while he draws 
« from their vitals the means of purſuing the extravagant ſchemes of 
« his own vanity and ambition, leaves them defenceleſs, and ex- 

<« poſed to the incurſions of any Barbarians, who may deem it worth 
4 while he ſtrip them of their ae remains of mine 


Tur general principle on e Diopichos had now acted was 
undoubtedly juſt and warrantable. For when Any potentate hath 
diſcovered a manifeſt diſpoſition to diſtreſs and injure a — | 

people, and has even proceeded to actual attempts on their domini 

ons and dependent territories ; it will be allowed, I preſume, = 
the law of nations muſt ever conſider ſuch a conduct as equivalent 
to an open avowal and declaration of hoſtilities. Yet in ſome in- 
ſtances this general had acted intemperately and unjuſtly, and theſe 
duly improved, and repreſented in their full force, ſeem to have had 
a confiderable effect, and threatened Diopithes with the reſentment 
of his fellow-citizens; when Demoſthenes, ever zealous and inde- 
fatigable in his oppoſition to Macedon, aroſe to aper the cauſe 
of this commander. | 

Yor. II. — ** 
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cc ts were to be millied, Athenians,” (thus did this inuſtrious 
orator introduce his animated harangue) * that they who, ſpeak i in 
e public would never ſuffer hatred or affection to influence their 
<«.counſels ; but, in all that they propoſe, be directed by unbiaſſed 
< reaſon; particularly, when affairs of ſtate, and thoſe of higheſt 
« moment, are the object of our attention. But ſince there are 


* perſons, whoſe ſpeeches are partly dictated by a ſpirit of conten- 


« tion, partly by other like motives; it is your duty, Athenians, to: 


< exert that power which your numbers give you, and, in all your 
e reſolutions, and in all your ans, to conſider en the intereſt of 


15 your, country. if 

. IT ſeems probable from this exordium that Diopithes and his. 
advocates had not only the corrupted partizans of Macedon to con- 
tend with, but many others, Who were influenced by private enmity 
to this general, O whoſe vanity prompted them to. affect appearing , 
„ and to declaim on the attention 
due to public faith, and the diſhonour reffected on their country by 
any violation of it; or with others, whoſe natural eoldneſs and cau- 
tion, whoſe conſciouſneſs of the weakneſs and corruption of their 


Nate, and the ever increaſing power of its. rival, made them look. 


Sec. 2. 


with horror on 1 motion which e. to an * rupture. 


Bo UT. [the force of e 1 ſemas to- + hebe been al ex- 
erted on this occaſion, gave a new turn to the debate, and effectually 
ſupported the cauſe of Diopithes, by inſpiring the aſſembly with the 
warmeſt indignation and reſentment of Philip's conduct. This is the 
object which he preſents to them as really worthy of their ferious at- 
tention, . while all diſputes about the conduct of their officer he affects 


to conſider. as a matter foreign to their preſent purpoſe : © As, to. 


4 crimes objected to thoſe men, whom our laws can puniſh when 


« we pleaſe; I, for my part, think it quite indifferent, whether they 


«be conſidered now, or at ſome other time; nor is this a point to be 
« « violently 
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0 violently conteſted by me, or any other ſpeaker. But when Phi- 


cc lip. the enemy of our country, is now actually hovering about 
« the Helleſpont, with a numerous army, and making attempts on 


% our dominions, which, if one moment neglected, the loſs may 

be irreparable ; here our attention is inſtantly demanded ; we' ſhould 

6 Teſolve, we ſhould Prepare, with all poſlible expedition, and not erg 
„ run from our main concern, in the midſt mu 1 0 2 clamours 

and accuſations. The Fo IMA 


® 


a 
- 


15 I nave frequently been ſurprized at aſſertions made i in pub- — 
n thus the orator proceeds; ; © but never more, than when I Sed. 3. 
2 lately heard it affirmed in the ſenate, that there are but two expe- 
te dients to be propoſed, either abſolutely to declare war, or to continue 
« in peace. The point is this: if Philip acts as one in amity with 
« us; if he does not keep poſſeſſion of our dominions, contrary to 
ee his treaty ; if he is not every-where ſpiriting up enemies againſt 
ee us; all debates are at an end; we are undoubtedly obliged to live 
cc in peace, and I find it perfectiy agreeable to you. But if the ar- 
ce ticles of our treaty, ratified by the moſt ſolemn oaths, remain upon 
* record, open to public inſpection; if it appears that, long before 
« the departure of Diopithes and his colony, who are now accuſed 
te of involving us in a war, Philip had unjuſtly ſeized many of our 
* poſſeſſions (for which 1 appeal to your own decrees ; 37 if, ever ſince 
10 that time, he hath been conſtantly arming himſelf with all the 
40 powers of Greeks and Barbarians, to deſtroy us; what do theſe 
« men mean, who affirm we are either abſolutely to declare wa r, 
« or to obſerve the peace? You have no choice at all; you have but 
« one juſt and neceſſary meaſure to purſue, which they induſtriouſly 
& paſs over. And what i is this ? To repel force by. force. Unleſs 
«* they will affirm, that, while' Philip keeps from Attica and the Pi- 
„ raeus, he does our ſtate no injury, makes no war againſt us. If 
& it be thus x they ſtate 1571 bounds 0 n and ai we muſt all 
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a knowledge that their ſentiments are inconſiſtent with the com- 
% mon rights df mankind, with the dignity and the ny of Athens. 


As to the objection to Diapithes, AY 0 to 40 treatment o 
the allies, he gives this the moſt plauſible turn, and repreſents it as. 
the dictates of treachery and corruption: It hath been the con- 
« ſtant cuſtom of all the commanders who have failed from this 
« city (if I advance a falſchood, let me feel the ſevereſt puniſhment) 
<« to take money from the Chians, and from the Erythrians, and from 
any people that would give it; I mean, of the inhabitants of Aſia. 
They who have but one or two thips, take a talent; they who 
* command a greater force, raiſe a larger contribution. And the 
« people who give this money, whether more or leſs, do not give it 


for nothing; (they are not ſo mad) no; it is the price they pay 


« to ſecure their trading veſſels from rapine and piracy, to provide 
them with the neceſſary convoys, and the like, however they may 


40 « pretend friendſhip and affection, and dignify thoſe payments with 


66 * the name of free His, It is therefore ons, that, as px Gra 


« " 1 to 1 - Elf, how ſhall 5 pay is ſoldiers ; How 

« ſhall he maintain them, who receives nothing from you, and has 

« nothing of his own ? From the tkies ? No ; but from what he can 

ec collect, and beg, and borrow. 80 that the whole ſcheme of his 

« accuſers is to warn all people to grant him nothing, as he is to 
« ſuffer puniſhment for crimes yet to be committed, not for any he 
«« hath already committed, or in which he hath already afliſted.” 


Ix order to ſet yg ſhameful miſcondudt of his countrymen in 
the ſtrongeſt light, and, at the ſame time, to preſerve the reſpect due 
to his hearers, he makes uſe of a remarkably beautiful proſopopoeia, 
and imagines that the ſeveral powers of Greece thus call on. the 
Athenians to account for their conduct: Men of Athens ! you are 
« n 2 to us; you afſure us, that Philip is projecting 
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this man's deſigns. 


of Demoſthenes, 
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te A you warn us to guard againſt 
(And it is too true, e have done thus.) But, 
O moft wretched uf mmkind ! when this man had been ten 

months detamed abroad; when ſickneis, and the ſeyerity of win- 


ter, and the armies of his enemies, rendered it impoſſible. for him | 
<< to return home; you neither reſtored the liberty of Euboea, nor 


e recovered any of your own dominions. But, while you ſit at home 
< in perfect eaſe and health, (if ſuch a ſtate mag be called health) 

Euboea is commanded by his two tyrants ; the one juſt oppoſite to 
< Attica, to keep you perpetually in awe ; the other to Scyathus. 
Vet you have not attempted to oppaſe even this. No; you have 


<< ſubmitted ; you have been inſenſible to your wrongs; you. have 


fully declared, that, if Philip were ten times to die, it would not 
2 1 you with the leaſt degree of vigour. Why then theſe am- 

ee baflies, theſe accuſations, all this unneceſſary trouble, to us —If 
cc « they thould ſay this, wi mn eats. What I: 0 
we give? I know not!? 8 


Tus, in the inſtances of his greateſt ſeverity, he takes care not to 
ſhock thoſe whom he would perſuade. - His boldeſt and mot vielent 
cenfures are always qualified with ſame declarations of reſpeR, of the 
ſincerity of his intentions, or of the neceſſity of dealing freely and 
candidly with the aſſembly. And never do we find in thoſe writings 
which are confeſſedly genuine, ſuch rude and inſo- 
lent expreſſions, as appear in the concluſion af the oration on the 


| Haloneſus La 


TAE fon of his advice, on the preſent occaſion, is this : that 


they, ſhould conſider Philip as the enemy of their ſtate, the im- 


le) eu ac rebg dh dna sent aha; theſe wretches to utter deſtructian, if your 
xm ewheveuy rige des rer psp hen i wii (brains be ſeated in your heads, and are not 


xedlafu „ K. {49 ty Tai; Tlepvas ralarrralu- ſunk ata your heel, there 0 be trodden | 


was PogeFre. It muft be your part to purſue down... 
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placable enemy of their free conſtitution ; that they ſhould be per- 
ſusded, that all his deſigns were really aimed againſt Athens; and 


» 


that, wherever any: man oppoſes him, he oppoſes an attempt againſt 
their walls; and that of conſequence, inſtead of recalling Diopithes, 
or diſbanding his army, they ſhould rather reinforce him, and ſup- 
ply his men with every proviſion that dae inable on Wee 
them to m—__ the __ Wr N H ne eee 
af. n 24 Wc) 319 of = 3; x2 "TY. "208 
Nox did kis eloquence fail to Nes its due effe@t. The een 
were fired with the warmeſt ſentiments and reſolutions. They forgot 
all their ſeruples, and deſpiſed all the objections made to Diopithes, 
Epik. Phu. the moſt vigorous reſolutions were made, to inable him to purſue 
his ſucceſs: and Callias, another of their commanders, encouraged | 
by the preſent diſpoſitions of his countrymen, fell on ſome cities 
which lay upon the gulph of Pegaſae; and which were dependent 
on Philip, where he ſeized ſome veſſels laden with merchandizes, 
bound to Macedon, and treated the goods and PIR as — 
prize. 


* 


puiL Ir looked with a zol contempt on i theſe koftilities as de 

reſult of envy a and jealouſy, rather than'of a true vigour and reſolution ; 

and which he knew when, *g and in what manner, to revenge, although 

deſigns of more importance prevented him at preſent from repelling 

Domoth. MC. He had ſubjected all the tract which lay between the Neſſus 
45 Hebrus, where he took the cities Drongilus and Maſtira, con- 
p. 196. queſts in themſelves of ſmall value, as their revenues were all derived 
from ſome collieries and mines in the adjacent diſtricts; ; but of great 
conſequence, as they opened him a free paſſage to the cities on the 

Propontis, objects worthy of his ambition, both' on account of their 

grandeur and importance, and as, by ſubduing them, he might re- 

duce the Athenians to the utmoſt difficulties, and even deprive them 

of the common neceſſaries for their ſupport. Byzantium in particular, 

ohe of thoſe great marts from whence Attica was as ſupplied with corn, 
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ec. II. PHILIP) KING or MACEDON. 


he ea if poffible, to unite to his dominions ; and, for chis 
purpoſe; had at firſt tried what might be effected by the way of nego- 


tiation, that, by gaining over the Byzantines into the number of his al- 


lies, he might gradually and imperceptibly reduce them to the condi- 
tion of ſubjects: But this people, proud of their wealth and indepen- 
dence, and poſſibly taught by experience and reflection on the fate of 
other cities, to ſuſpect the real intentions of the king of Macedon, 
rejected all his offers of alliance, and obliged him to concert other 


methods for reducing them to his obedience. He made ſome mo- 


tions, which plainly indicated a deſign to attack them; and is ſaid to 
have begun, according to his uſual Politics, with laviſhing his gold 
among the citizens; and, by this means, to have gained over a party, 


(of which Python was the head) who engaged to give him poſſeſſion 


of one of the gates. But whether the timely diſcovery of this con- 


ſpiracy obliged him to change his rout, in order to ſcreen the guilt: 


of Python, and to fave him from puniſhment; or that he conceived 


8 
Demoſth. de 
Corona, Sect. 


Up. in Loc. 


Dem. de 
Cherſon. Sect. 


* 


Oliv. L. 12. 
p· 197. 


his deſign was not yet ripe for execution; he e uefen his Sat 


oh and, for ſome | _ continoed at his own court. Send 
<7) 07 BID - 37711 LID 316579 £17 ee "25 bit 351095 0 54,2545; wi 5 


A Ou T this time it WR £ wat the _ ils Alone! diſ- 
covered his addreſs and ſpirit by breaking Bucephalus. The manner 
of it is thus deſcribed by * Plutarch: a Theffalian, called Philonicus, 
offered to ſell this horſe to Philip, and rated him at thirteen talents. 


„ 
Iexand. 


The king and his courtiers went into a plain to try him, but found 


him vicious and unmanageable, impatient of the touch, and even 
of the voice, of thoſe who attempted to mount him. The king, in 
diſguſt, ordered this untractable beaſt to be ſent away; when Alex- 
ander, who ſtood by, lamented that ſo excellent a horſe ſhould be 
loft by unſkilfulneſs and timorouſneſs. Philip reproved his preſump- 
tion; but, as he {till inſiſted that the horſe might be managed, at laſt 
agreed to intruſt the attempt to him, on condition, that, if he failed, 
he ſhould forfeit the price at which the horſe was rated. Alexander 
then ran up, and ſeized the bridle; turning Bucephalus directly 
11 te 
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THE LITE AND REIGN OF Book IV. 


to the ſun, as he had taken notice that he was diſturbed and af- 


frighted by the motion of his ſhadow. He then led him gently on; 


and, when he began to rear up, ſoftly caſting off his robe, at one 


bound ſeated himſelf on his back; and, without laſhing or ſpurring, 
reined him gradually and quietly. When he thus found his fury 
ſomewhat abated, he indulged his impatience for the - courſe, and 
| boldly preſſed him forward, both with voice and heel. The courtiers 
at firſt beheld him with follicitude and filence ; but, when they found 
him reining round, and returning in exultation, they burſt into loud 
ſhouts of applauſe ; and, as he diſmounted, his father, embracing 
ae e e and joy, cried out, My ſon, Wr ſome 
. Re of thy foul ; Macedon is þ too little for thee.” 


Tus emotions of FOR tied Cem to afford. 2 Convince- 
ing proof that Philip was an utter ſtranger to any diſadvantageons ru- 


mours about the conduct of Olympias ; or, at leaft, gave no credit 


to ſuch reports. He ſeems to have beheld, with pleaſure, that no- 
bleneſs and elevation which the prince difcovered ; and to have been 
duly attentive to cheriſh and cultivate his great qualities, and to cor- 
rect his errors. The manners of Alexander were mixed with an 
haughtineſs and fierceneſs far removed from the affability of his fa- 
ther. To one who propoſed to him te contend at the Olympic 


games. Yes,” ſaid he, © if I may have kings for my competitors.” 


He puniſhed a Macedonian noble, who, to pay his court, ſuffered 
him to gain che advantage in a race where they both contended. In 
conferring favours, he ſeemed frequently governed by caprice, and 
treated his father's ſubjects, at ſome times, rather like his own flaves. 
Philip, who foreſaw that this haughty humour muſt neceffarily in- 
creaſe when he came to the throne, omitted nothing in his power to 
correct and moderate it. He frequently repeated that precept, fo 
worthy to be engraved in the mne of all who are born to a king- 
dom, Be affable whilſt you may,” He alſo inſtructed him in the 


manner of beſtowing; and made lim obſerve, that the way which 
| be 


PHILIP. KING | OF MACEDON. 


he purſued could only ſerve to exhauſt his, treaſure, without a 
the ſincere. attachment of any perſon. From his earlieſt years 
he i the accounts of his father's; viſtories with unea 

as he ſaid, there ſhould be nothing left for him een 3 and the 
| Macedonians, who were / principally attentive to that ſtrong paſſion 
for glory which Alexander diſcovered, and. which could not. fail to 
recommend him to the affeRion and reſpect of a warlike nation, 
Nr him their king, at the ſame time that they gave Philip che 
heir general: nor was i n to find theſe names 
thus ſhared . e . Nel. arty 


Sea. . 


— 22 
A 


Ke N thin mean oak; the per dae ps and diflenfions which 
ms all around him, and which the jealous machinations of his 
enemies, and their juſt. apprehenſions of his ambition were per- 
petually exciting, obliged him to turn his attention to foreign af- 
fairs. The Peparethians, a people in alliance with Athens, who in- 
habited an iſland equally diſtant from Euboea and Theſſaly, could 
not but look with uneaſineſs on Haloneſus (which lay to the weſt of 
them) now in the hands of the Macedonians, neighbours, whom 


they dreaded and ſuſpected. They were much better pleaſed with 


the pirates, the late poſſeſſors of this iſland, with whom they had 
carried on an advantageous trade. They, therefore, made a deſcent 
on Haloneſus, where they ſurprized and carried off the Macedonian 
garriſon in chains. Philip at firſt remonſtrated againſt this outrage, 
but ſoon found it in vain to expect attention or redreſs; and therefore 
determined to have recourſe to the more effectual way of arms. He 
detached ſome forces, which ſoon drove out the Peparethians from 
their new conqueſt, and inflicted the utmoſt ſeverities of war on theſe 


inſolent iflanders. Their ſufferings were repreſented at Athens, whoſe 


juriſdiction" they acknowledged; and gave occaſion for new com- 


— 
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plaints againſt the conduct of Macedon. The generals were ordered 


to protect the wretched Peparethians, and the orators Hoveightd 
wn che cruelty and barbarity of Philip. 
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© THE'LIFE AND REIGN.OF Bo Iv. 
Tux perpetual conteſts which - this prince and the [Athenians 
maintained in Euboea, and their mutual efforts to ſupport their power 


in this important iſland, had produced the utmoſt diſorder in 
ſeveral ſtates of which it was compoſed. In Eretria, the fair aſſur- 


ances and promiſes of Ph ilip had alienated the people from the intereſt 


of Athens. They even refuſed to liſten to the ambaſſadors ſent from 
that city, to inſpire them with fuſpicions of the Macedonian, and to 


engage them to return to their former connexions. They baniſhed 


Sect. 13. 


Z 
EP „„ — — — - 


all thoſe; whoſe fears of future dan ger, or whoſe" attachment to 
Athens, induced them to oppoſe the Macedonian, and reſigned them- 
ſelves with unreſerved confidence to Philip. But they were ſoon 
made to feel the fatal conſequences of this conduct. A thouſand 
mercenaries were ſent from Macedon, who raiſed the fortifications 
of Porthmus, and thus effectually defeated all future attempts to pre- 
vent the Macedonian from paſfing freely over into the iſland. Sup- 
ported by this force, three of Philip's creatures, Hipparchus, Auto- 
medon, and Clitarchus, eſtabliſhed themſelves in the government of 
Eretria, where they opprefſed and perſecuted all thoſe without 
mercy who betrayed the leaſt diſſatisfaction at their meaſures, or the 
leaſt inclination to oppoſe the Macedonian intereſt. Some ineffeQual 
attempts were made to check. the progreſs of this tyranny, which 
ſerved only to confirm and increaſe it. New forces were fent from 
Macedon, under the command of Eurylochus, who inſtantly drove 


out the diſaffected. An oppoſition was again attempted, and again 
were troops diſpatched under the conduct of Parmenio, who defeated 
and chaſtiſed Wr combinations, and We the ſubjection of 


Eretria. 


I N Fry the general terror, which the impriſonment of Eu- 


phraeus had produced, confirmed the power of Philiſtides and his 
accomplioes, and imboldened them to act with leſs caution and re- 
ſerve. The inhabitants groaned under their tyranny ; and ſome were 
"= found, who openly * and —— againſt the deſigns of 


their 


Sect, PHILIP, EIN G Or -MACEDON. 


their governors. Conteſts and diviſions n atoſe in the city; 3 
and Philip was. ſoon. made ſenſible of the neceſſity of ſending an 
effectual ſupport to his friends, and partizans. He addreſſed a letter 
to that people, i in which he took notice, that he had received advice 
of many tumults and diviſions with which their city was diſtracted. 


He had therefore ordered a body of forces to march into. Oreum, 8 
to take cognizance of their affairs, and re-eſtabliſh the tranqu mne | 


of their city; for that he, as their friend and ally, could not look 
with indi feren ce on events which fo nearly affected their welfare, 
0 or refuſe his interpoſition for the regulation of their diſorders. The 
forces were accordingly diſpatched ; and, though the fate of other 
ſtates ſufficiently informed the people of what they were to appre- 


hend, yet ſo great and ſo general Was the dejection, that they were 


admitted without any conſiderable oppoſition. _ Philiſtides waited 
only for this event, to give a free courſe to his tyranny and cruelty. 
All the adverſe party were removed, either by baniſhment or death : 
and the unfortunate Euphraeus found no other means of eluding the 
revenge of a tyrant, now armed with power, and inflamed by reſent- 
ment, but by putting an end to life with his own hand. i: 


- 


Bur the inſolence * cruelty. of Philiſtides ſoon Sed the people 


weary of his government, and gave them an averſion to the party on 


which he depended for his ſupport. The Athenian agents were ſe- 
cretly employed in cheriſhing theſe ſentiments; and, aided by the 
natural inconſtancy of the people, were preparing all matters for a 
revolution. Callias the Chalcidian, who had acted as a partizan to 


Athens, Macedon, and Thebes, ſucceſſively, and had incurred the 


diſpleaſure both of Philip and the Thebans, now returned to his en- 
: gagements with the firſt of theſe ſtates ; and, ſent three emiſſaries to 
Athens, in quality of ambaſſadors, from Chalcis. ' Theſe men repre- 
ſented the deplorable condition of the iſland i in general, groaning un- 
der the Macedonian yoke, and of their own city in particular ; and 
| e urged the Athenians to aſſert their intereſts i in Euboea, and 
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"THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book IV. 
to act agreeably to that character, which had ever been their boaſt and 
glory, in delivering the Chalcidians from oppreſſion and tyranny. To 
ſecure the ſucceſs of this negotiation the more effectually, the principal 
popular leaders were gained over, and engaged, by preſents and pro- 
miles, to plead the cauſe of Chalcis. Of this number was Demoſt- 
henes, if we may believe his rival; who, it ſeems, tranſacted this 
affair with all the addreſs of a ſubtle and able advocate. In all the 
Grecian wars, the inferior parties had ever been obliged to ſend their 
deputies to that ſtate which was conſidered 28 the head of the confe- 
deracy, and there to pay their reſpective quota's to the ſupport of 
the common cauſe, But Demoſthenes, as his conduct is repreſented 
by AEſchines, contrived, that the Chalcidians ſhould neither be 
_ obliged to the one nor the other of theſe, by prevalling on the aſſem- 
bly to reſolve to ſend aſſiſtance to Chalcis, from the mere motive of 
generoſity. It becomes our ſtate,” faid he, without any preli- 
e minary ſtipulations, to ſend immediate aſſiſtance to the diſtreſſed: : 
ce let us, then, enter into formal engagements with them, when, by 
« their actions, they have approved themſelves our real friends.” But, 
leſt a dependence on the generoſity and public ſpirit of Athens 
might prove too precarious, he, at the ſame time, contrived to attach 
the ſtate more firmly to the Chalcidians, without ſubjecting this latter 
people to any immediate burdens attending a confederacy; and this 
by making the Chalcidians engage to aſſiſt the Athenians on every 
occaſion ; which gave them as full a claim to the aſſiſtance of Athens, 
as if it had been formally fipulated ; ſuch engagements being ever 
confidered as mutual. 


| T: HE people of Oreum and Eretria Wen equally ſollicitous to 
gain the affiſtance of Athens, in order to relieve them from their 
preſent difficulties ; and the M acedonian intereſt ſeems to have 
been already fo far weakened, that each of theſe ſtates was now 
able to conſult publicly, and in a body, for the reſtoration of their 


liberty. Callias was fent in perſon to Athens, as the agent of the 
Euboean 


See U. PHILIP! e or MACEDON. 


4 Maced- age Au. Greece be declared — of his 
dangerous and aſpiring deſigns, and only waited till led on by Athens 
to overwhelm him. I am this moment, ſaid he, addreſſing him 
ſelf to the aſſembly, arrived from Peloponneſus. There the ſeveral 
« powers have, at my inſtances, reſolved to raiſe one hundred talents, 
. n the common enemy. I have ſettled the 

oportion of each ſtate. Sixty are to be paid by the Achaeans 
oF Whats porn To theſe the cities of Euboea are to add forty. 


AEſchin. in 


Cteſ. Set. 34. 
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« Other ſtates and cities. through all Greece, have chearfully agreed = 


a to as, agen yon peat Ct 20 D __ we be —_— _ 


"2 by fea ws land. let are. _ effect of PR negotiations, 
«. univerſally known and acknowledged. Other matters have I tranſ- 
« acted, other advantages have 1 tained; not ſo proper to be here 
« diſplayed. But numbers in this aſſembly are well informed of them, 
and can me Tull uttefiation/ to ah. Homo and ſincere attachment. 
« to Athens.” 4 e PRA 02 bob! 


Ss 


Tas n Was bated and Sattered W this Nabi! [They 
fancied that they now appeared in their old glorious character of the 
ſovereigns and arbiters of the fate of Greece, the patrons and pro- 
tectors of liberty, avengers of injuftice and ambition, and ſupporters 
of the weak and oppreſſed. | Fo confirm them in their preſent" ſenti- 
ments, Demoſthenes now appeared, and, with his uſual vehemence, 
urged them to vigilance and vigour, to a juſt attention to their own. 
intereſts, and the common cauſe of Greece. He had. been gained, 
if we may credit * AEſchines, by the promiſe of three talents; to diſ- 
_ - poſe his countrymen to affiſt the Euboeans in the oppoſition now 
meditated againſt Philip. One of theſe talents was to be paid by 
. Callias, another by the ſtate of Oreum, and a third, as his rival orator 


aſſerts, by Clitarchus of — who, in ſuch a caſe, muſt have for- 
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ſaken his old connexions with Philip. But, whether. influenced by 


private motives, or a regard to the public intereſt, or both conjointly, 
his eloquence had its uſual effect. He heaped the moſt magnificent 
praiſes on Callias, and profeſſed. himſelf privy to thoſe ſecret affairs 
which he had hinted at. He was, convinced, he ſaid, that he had 


| juſtly repreſented the diſpoſitions of the Greeks, with which his late 


Dem. in O- 
yu piodor. p. 
52. 
AEſchin. in 
Ctel. Set. 34. 


ambaſſy into Peloponneſus had made him well - acquainted, His 
tranſactions in that country, and in Acharnania, where commotions 
had ariſen, and where the Athenians had been perſuaded to ond both 
forces and ambaſſadors to oppoſe. ſome attempts of Philip, he was now 
ready to report in form; the ſum of which was this: he had pre- 
valled on the Peloponneſians and Acharnanians to unite vigorouſly in 
the common cauſe, and chearfully to contribute their ſeveral quota's, 
in order to ſupport their liberty, and check the dangerous and grow- 
ing power of the Macedonian: that all theſe quota's were compleatly 
ſettled and adjuſted, and that the whole would not only be ſufficient 
to fit out one hundred ſhips of war, but to maintain a mercenary, ar- 
my of ten thouſand foot, and one thouſand horſe: that to theſe were 
to be added the natural forces of thoſe people, two thouſand from 
Peloponneſus, and two thouſand more from Acharnania. All this 
formidable body was now ready to follow the ſtandard, and march 


under the direction and command of Athens. T heſe proſpects, ſo 
fair and promiſing, were neither uncertain nor remote. The departure 
of this army was ſettled, and it was to take the field on the ſix- 
teenth day of the next month Antheſterion: for that he had direct 
the ſeveral ſtates to ſend their deputies. to Athens, in order to ſettle 
all future operations at the time of full moon. He concluded with 
propoſing a decree, that ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to the Eretrians 
to engage them effectually in this confederacy ; that others ſhould be 
ſent to Oreum to prevail on that ſtate to enter into a ſtrict offenſive 


. and defenſive alliance with Athens, and to deſire that each of theſe 


communities ſhould pay the five talents, their reſpectiye ſhares of the 
expence of the intended war, into the hands of Callias, a perſon 
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In the mean time, ating of b Perſia, em! aby 8 
which he had received from his ambaſſadors of Philip's: power, and 


_ juſtly dreading: that invaſion which the Macedonian really meditated, 


and which was now become a favourite topic of diſcourſe both at 
his court, and in the ſeveral ſtates of Greece, ſent his agents 
to Athens, who there employed all their art to encourage and inli- 
ven the preſent ſpirit of the people; and, by the power of gold, 


engaged ſome principal popular leaders to urge their countrymen to 
open hoſtilities againſt an enemy equally the object of terror and ſuſpici- 
on to the Perſians and Athenians. No time could have been more fa- 
vourable to ſuch a meaſure. TI 


e jealouſy and vanity of the people were 
inflamed by the proſpect of powerful ſupplies and affiſtance : and, in 


their preſent fit of zeal, every repteſentation of the danger to be 


dreaded from the enterprizing king of Macedon, flattered their paſ- 
ſions and opinions. In the midſt of this commotion, which envy, 
jealouſy, ſhame, the warmth of patriotiſm, and the ſecret practices 
of intrigue, all conſpired to raiſe, Demoſthenes pronounced that « ora- 
ton which is commonly called the third eue SATO 15 uy 


$4 £ 4 


71 HE preſent. objedt: 5 thes afembly: was not 3 to W nde 
Aden intereſt in Euboea, but to preſerve the colonies on the 
Helleſpont, and the ſettlements in the Cherſoneſus, from the attempts 
of Philip; and to guard againſt thoſe deſigns which it was new clear 
that he entertained againſt the cities of the Propontis, particularly 
againſt Byzantium, His creatures and partizans at Athens were not 


yet diſmayed, but exerted all their diligence and artifiee to allay the 


ſtorm which threatened their maſter, and to bring back the Atheni- 


ans to their former ſtate of ſupineneſs and inſenſibility. They loudly 
Knee out (as may with great probability be collected from the 
dbration. 


159 


Oliv. L. 12. 
3 


Plut. in Vit. 
Demoſth. 
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Dem Phil. 3. oration of Demoſthenes: above-mentioned) againſt all infringements 
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of the late treaty; and, as uſual, accuſed thoſe who recommended 
vigorous meaſures, as enemies to the honour and tranquillity of their 
country. All late tranſactions they canvaſſed with great ſeverity, and 
declaimed with warmth and violence againft-evil-counfellors and weak 
and wicked miniſters. All appearances of danger, all fears of Phi- 
lip and his deſigns, they treated with a fovereign contempt: they ex- 
patiated on the glorious actions of their countrymen in former times; 
on the difficulties they had encountered, and the ſucceſs which had 
attended their arms in their conteſt with Lacedaemon. Preſent diffi- 
culties they repreſented as infinitely inferior, and the enemy, now 
painted in ſuch alarming colours, as ane; leſs powerful and for- 
midable. To this they ſeem to have added ſome inſinuations or in- 
vectives againſt Demoſthenes particularly, as a ſubtle and corrupted 
partizan, who looked with horror on their ſincere zeal for the ho- 
nour and happineſs of Athens, and on their diſcernment, which faw 
through his deſigns, though veiled under the appearance of public 
ſpirit ; and who juſtly merited the ſeverity of juſtice, by 3 to 
ie! tho 4 4 due to a 7 vg in alliance with Athens. 7s 


\ 


1 HE: | think Philippic Cabins ee to nies their Aden | 
and to confute their aſſertions. The inſincerity of the public ſpeak- 
ers, Demoſthenes repreſents as the great cauſe of all the difficulties 
of the commonwealth ; and deſires the permiſſion of the a ſſembly, 
to ſpeak his ſentiments freely, without art or reſerve. On other 
occaſions,” faith he, . you account liberty of ſpeech: ſo general a 
<« privilege of all within your city, that aliens and ſlaves are allowed 
eto ſhare it. So that many domeſtics may be found among you, 
_ « ſpeaking their thoughts with leſs: reſerve. than citizens, in ſome 
e other ſtates. But from your councils you have utterly baniſhed it. 
The dangers of their preſent condition; the dangers to be appre- 
hended from the enemies of the ſtate who lie concealed within the 
city; and the dangers ariſing from the aſpiring ambition of Philip, are 
19111 5 255 5 all 


cc 


HF 
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all urged 1 in this addreſs with full force; paſt events recalled to view, 


and late inſtances of Philip's 8 conduct repreſented with all poſſible 
aggravations; and every thing urged that could inſpire his hearers 
with indignation, vigilance, and ſuſpicion. He concludes with ad- 
viſing them to diſpatch ambaſſadors into all parts, to raiſe up enemies 
againſt the dangerous Macedonian, and even to enter into an alliance 
With the kin g of Perſia againſt this common enemy; to reinforce 
their army in the Cherſoneſus, and to make every proviſion which 
might convince the Greeks that they were duly ſenfible of their dan- 


ger, and reſolved to exert themſelves in a manner worthy of their | 


dignity, at the ſame time that they applied to others for their con- 
currence. I do not mean,” faith he, that we ſhould endeavour to 


« raiſe a ſpirit abroad, which we ourſelves are unwilling to aſſume. It 
« would be abſurd to negle& our own intereſts, and yet pretend a 


regard to the common cauſe ; or, while we are inſenſible to preſent 


ce dang gers, to think of alarming others with apprehenſions of futu- 


« rity. No, let us provide the forces in the Cherſoneſus with money, 


« and every thing elſe that they deſire. Let us begin with vigour 


* on our part, then call upon the other Greeks : convene, inſtruct, 


« exhort them. Thus it becomes a ſtate of ſuch. dignity as ours! 


« Tf you think the protection of Greece may be intruſted to the 


« Chalcidians and Megareans, and ſo deſert its cauſe, you do not 
« think juſtly. It will be well if they can protect themſelves. No, 


« this is your province ; this is that prerogative tranſmitted from 
e your anceſtors, the reward of all 2 — and . and 
« "yrone —__" 


HE was heard with favour and applauſe; and, in a ſhort time 


after, ſuccours were ſent into Euboea, to ſecure the attachment 
of that iſland, and to bear down the partizans of Macedon. The 


command of theſe was wiſely intruſted to Phocion, whoſe merit and 
abilities determined them to apply to him, as their moſt effectual re- 


fource in caſes of i importance, when their minds were not-blinded by 
Ver, II. X 5 > = 
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the partial repreſentations of corru pted orators, and whoſe former 
conduct made him particularly revered by the friends, and dreaded 
by the enemies of his country, in. that iſland to which * was now 


We Jo 


Ab now, white Phpcion n into ben Demoſthenes was 
employed with no leſs diligence, as a ſtateſman, in oppoſing the Mace- 
donian intereſt in that iſland. By his negotiations and intrigues he en- 
gaged many of the Euboean cities to deſert from the Macedonian. 
Philip's garriſons were expelled. from ſome ; others ſhut their gates 
againſt them. The Athenian party became every-where- predomi-- 

' nant, and, in the principal places, was openly eſpouſed- Thus the 

arms of Phocion had ſcarce any difficulties to encounter: nor had. 

| this general an opportunity of diſplaying his conduct and reſolu- 

Demoſth. de tions but with eaſe drove out Philiſtides from Oreum. Nor was Cli-- 

25. tarchus ſuffered: to continue any longer in Eretria, although he had 

ſhewed ſome diſpoſitions for entering into engagements with Athens, 

and had, as well as Philiſtides,. appeared in that city with overtures 

Diod. ut ſu- for an accommedation. But this cautious general ſuſpected his ſince- 

5555 rity or ſteadineſs, and now. treated him as an enemy. With the reſt 

of the Macedonian adherents he was obliged to quit the iſland ; and 

all Euboea, now freed: from the Macedonian power, exulted in this- 
revolution, and chearfully returned to its attachment with Athens. 


Tux greateſt ſhare of this ſucceſs Demoſthenes aſſumes to him- 
AEſchin. in felf, as the effect of his remonſtrances and negotiations. But his 
3 * ant rival orator hath preſerved a remarkable anecdote, whieh, if true, 
doth no great honour to his diſintereſtedneſs and nobleneſs of mind. 
The people of Oreum, when they applied to Athens for aſſiſtance, 

are ſaid to have purchaſed the ſervices of Demoſthenes, by engaging 

to pay him a talent, if, by his intereſt, they could obtain effectual 

ſuccours. The condition was now performed, and this private ſtipu- 


lation to be made good. But the efforts of the people of Oreum to 
hake 
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Sed. I.. PHILIP KING or MACEDON: 
ſhake off the Macedonian yoke had intirely exhauſted their finances, 


and left their ſtate impoverifſ 
themſelves obliged to apply to Demoſthenes, and to intreat, that he 


would remit this their debt; and, in lieu of it, they promiſed to do 
him all the honour in their power, to erect a ſtatue of braſs in Oreum 
to him, their benefactor and deliverer. But Demoſthenes had a mich 
greater regard to folid gain than any empty honour Which they could 
confer upon him. He received their propoſal w with diſdain, and told 
them he had no fort of occaſion for their piece of braſs :. that Callias 
was ſecurity for the talent, and from Callias he would demand it. 
Thus diſtreſſed, the citizens of Oreum were obliged to mortgage 
their public revenues to Demoſthenes as a ſecurity for the money, and 


paid him intereſt at the rate of a drachma per month for each mina, 


until they were inabled to diſcharge the principal 43]. 


Bur, by whatever thbeves the He of Fre LAIS might 


have been actuated on this occaſion, at Athens it was received with 


all poffible honours and applauſe : and, ſhortly after the ſucceſs in 
Euboea, the following decree was made as an atteſtation and re- 
ward of his morit⸗ - Ws 1 


« Ty the OY of Cons the 4 of 8 on the 


* twenty-fifth day of the month Gamelion, the Leontidian tribe 
<« then preſiding g. at the motion of Ariſtonicus, the following | reſo- 
40 lution was made: 


« WIREREAS0 Demoſthenes, the ſon of Hens ee of the 8 
ee nian tribe, hath, at many times, done various and eminent ſervices 
<a the community of Athens, and to many of our confederates : * 


[a] Achs, — to Arbuth- nes received was 11. 18 s. 9 d. per month. 
not, is equal to 7 d. 3, a mina, to 3. 48s. which is at the rate ef 12 J. 0-5. 6. d. ** 
7d. and ſixty minae made a talent; 1931. cent. per ann. | 
158. So that the intereſt which Demoſthe- 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN oF Bock IV. 


© and, at this time, hath, by his counſels, ſecured the intereſts oh. 
« the ſtate, and particularly reſtored the liberties of certain cities in 
cc Euboea: as he hath ever uniformly perſevered in an unalterable 


« affection to the ſtate of Athens, and both by words and actions 


« exerted himſelf, to the utmoſt of his power, in the ſervice of the 
« Athenians, and the other Greeks It is enacted by the ſenate. 
« and the popular aſſembly, that public honours ſhall be paid to the 
« aforeſaid Demoſthenes ; that he ſhall be crowned with a golden. 


0 crown; that this crown ſhall be publicly proclaimed in the theatre 


« on the feaſt of Bacchus, at the time of the performance of the new. 
« tragedies ; and that the care of thus proclaiming theſe honours: 
ce ſhall be committed to the preſiding tribe, and the director of the 
« public entertainments. T his is the motion. of Ariſtonicus of the 


« Phrearian triby.. 3 yy | "08 


Pr1rL1P's great deſigns did i not permit him. to prevent the ſucceſs 
of theſe attempts of Athens in Euboea. He had eſtabliſhed his intereſb 
there, rather by intrigue than by direct force. In ſending in his 
troops, he pretended to act from motives of tenderneſs to the di- 
ſtreſſes of the ſeveral ſtates, and a generous regard to their ſecurity. 
In modelligg their governments he profeſſed only an attention to their 
tranquillity ; ; and, while he aggrandized. his own. creatures,, and-eſta- 
bliſhed his own influence and authority, he affected to appear wholly: 
ſollicitous to ſupport their lawful magiſtrates againſt faction and ſedi- 
tion. He therefore might have thought it {till neceſſary to diſſemble, 
and not openly and violently to oppoſe the diſpoſition of the Euboe- 


ans, who now ſeemed generally inclined to return to their old con- 


nexions with Athens. By ſuffering this ſtate to exert ſome force 
ſacceſsfully againſt his friends and garriſons, he loaded them with. 
the odium of breach of faith, and diſregard to treaties, and gave any 
hoſtilities, which he might hereafter find convenient to his ſchemes, 
the appearance of defence, or of warrantable revenge and reprizals. 
For theſe reaſons he ſeems to have permitted the ANY: to exult 
in 


sec, l. PHILIP KING” or MACEDON. 


in this their recovery of Euboea, as the effect of ſuperior polity and 
vigeur: and, in the mean time; made the moſt effectual preparations 
for damping all their joy and exultation in their late ſucceſs. For 
this purpoſe, having collected an army of thirty thouſand men, and 
made all the preparations which the importance of his deſign re- 
quired, he marched directly to inveſt Perinthus, under the pretence 
that its inhabitants held intelligence with the Athenian ſettlements in 
the Cherſoneſus, and contributed: to the diſtreſs of his allies the Car- 
dians. This city was very conſiderable both by its ſituation, which 
was remarkably ſtrong, and by the commerce which was there 
carried on in great extent. It had ever been in that ſtrict alliance 


Diod. Sic. L. 
16. Sect. 74. 
Oliv. L. iz. 
p. 216. 


with Athens, which the mutual intereſt of theſe two cities made 


abſolutely neceſſary. Attica was ſupplied by Perinthus with a conſi- 
derable part of its corn and neceſſary proviſions,” and Perinthus was 


every year inriched with large ſums of money, which this commerce 


drew from Attica. So that Philip muſt have conſidered the poſſeſſion 


of this city as an acceſſion of power in itſelf highly important, and 


| ſuch an acceſſion as muſt diftreſs and wound his great rivals in the 
tendereſt part. He brought all the moſt formidable engines and pre- 
parations for a ſiege, up to the walls of Perinthus; and fully ſhewed | 
his reſolution of commencing the operations of the ſiege with all 
imaginable vigour, and with every circumſtance of terror, and every 
inſtrument of deſtruction, which might drive the inhabitants to a ſub- 
| miſſion. But he here found an enemy worthy of his reſolution. 
The Perinthians defended themſelves, not with the momentary ardor 
of men as yet unexperienced in dangers and fatigue, but with a 


ſteady ſettled courage, which it appeared could not be abated by alt 


the hardſhips and labours ol a ſiege, carried on by a formidable e ene 
wy who n atem 4 on their deſtruction. Allee, 12 


„ 1111p 5 hogs 1 1 towers wy a height latficient. to com- 
mand the walls of Perinthus; from whence he poured into the town 
ſuch vaſt quantities of miſſive weapons, as ſoon diſlodged the beſieged, 

| UP | an 


Diod. ut 
ſupra. 
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Diod. Sic. L. 
15. Sect. 74. 


raged by theſe ſupplies, redoubled their efforts, and confirmed them- 
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and obliged them to remove to ſome diftance, His battering rams 
were at the ſame time employed againſt the walle 3 his miners were 
buſy at their foundations; and all the force of arms, of fire, and of 
labour, was exerted to gain the town. By theſe means, a confidera- 
ble breach was quickly. made in the walls, and the beſiegers en- 
couraged by the proſpect of a ſpeedy conqueſt. But they were now 
mortified by new and unſuſpected oppoſition. The Perinthians pre- 
ſented themſelves in array of battle on the ruins; of their fortifications ; 
and a ſecond. wall now. en to - the m_— af the nn 


In wit 


ing e their workmen, a curing dee. ana I 


Ta E 83 enüble « the- 3 to n the W | 
of Perinthus were reduced, and juſtly conceiving their own intereſt 
and ſafety concerned in the defence of this town, ſent in great quan- 
tities of defenſive and offenſive weapons: and the Perinthians, encou- 


ſelyes in * relalation of OY in n 1 their . 


P1117, on his part, putheibacd W unrelenting vigour, 


'The beſieged were quickly obliged to retire behind the new walls, 


and hoever ventured to appear at any of the openings, were the 
ſure marks of the Macedonian archers and ſlingers. In order to 
prevent all ſuccours from being ſent into the town, Philip. conſtantly 
detached large parties to ſcour all the adjacent diſtrict, reſerving only 
ſuch. numbers with himſelf as were ſufficient to puſh on the attack, 
which was carried on, without reſpite or relaxation, both by day and 
night. In order to reſtore their communication with their friends 
without the walls, the beſieged made ſeveral ſallies, but were ever 
repulſed with conſiderable leſs. At length, covered with wounds, 
worn out, and ready to fink under inceſſant toils, almoſt intirely ex- 
hauſted of their proviſions and ſupplies, they were now on the point 


of ſurrendering, = of ſeeing their city taken by aſſault, and expoſed 
40 
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inabled Mentor to counterfeit lett. 
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to the futy of an enemy exaſperated by oppoſition, when unexpecte 
relief appeared eee ee en es bal eb. 


* to an ee 
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Poe future ſchemes and deſigns of his ambition, were conſtantly re- 


ceived at the court of Perſia. They who ſpreaded theſe reports, ima- 
gined that they ſhewed'their zeal, by repreſenting the ſubject of their 
fears with all circumſtances: of aggravation; and even the diſtance 
contributed to magnify tie danger. His attack of Perinttrus was par- 
ticularly repreſented as a dreadful inſtance of the vaſtneſs of his de- 


ſigns, and his reſolution in executing them Ochus was fo affected 


by theſe reports, that he conceived his very ſafety demanded him to 
take ſome meaſures for | oppoſing Philip's progreſs. He therefore 
ſent directions to his ſatraps,, whoſe governments were adjacent to the 


16. Sect. 7 5, 


eoaſt, to exert themſelves for the preſervation ef Perinthus, and to 


uſe all the means in their power for preventing that city from falling 


into the hands of the Macedonian: Mentor, the Rhodian, a faith- 
ful ſubje& of Perſia; and a general of eminent abilities, had ſome 


time fince performed a conſiderable ſervice to his maſter, and deprived” 


the Macedonian of many advantages, by making himſelf maſter of 
the perſon of Hermias, the ſatrap of Atarna, an intimate friend of 
Ariftotle, who had deſerted the ſervice of his maſter, maintained an 
avowed rebellion againſt: Ochus, and profeſſed himſelf a zealous par- 
tizan of Philip, and was in ſtrict intimacy and confidence with him, 
an aſſiſtant in many of his enterprizes, and the partner in all his 
counſels. For this purpoſe, Mentor was obliged to have recourſe to 
artifice. He gave Hermias aſſurances, that he had made his peace 
with the king of Perſia, ſo that he might now, without any appre- 


henſions, return to his allegiance. Hermias was effectually deceived, 


and raſhly ventured: to come: to an interview with Mentor, where he 
was inſtantly made a priſoner. His ſeal was found about him, and 
* which were ſent, as from Her- 
mias, 


* 


Ibid. Sect. 521 
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Pauſan. in 


Attic. p. 28. 
Diod. Sic. L. 
16. Sect. 5 2. 


* In loc. cit 


Plutarch. in 
Demoſth. 


Diod. Sic. L. 
16. Sect. 75. 
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mias, to the governors of the ſeveral towns dependent on this ſatra p, 
and contained directions to deliver up theſe towns to the king of 


Perſia. Theſe orders were executed without any ſuſpicion of the 


deceit; and, having thus removed this powerful obſtacle, Mentor 
could, with greater eaſe, obſtruct the progreſs of Philip's arms. The 
ſatrap of Phrygia, who was particularly intruſted with this com- 


miſſion, found means to deceive the vigilance of this prince, and to 
throw into Perinthus vaſt quantities of proviſions and military ſtores, 


with 2 powerful reinforcement of troops, paid by Perſia, and com- 
manded by officers ſent for that purpoſe from Byzantium. Apollodo- 


it. rus, a citizen of Athens, as * Pauſanias informs us, had the chief 


command. This ſtate, if we may depend on the aſſertions of Philip 
in his famous letter, had actually ſent its deputies into Aſia, to rouſe 
the Perſian to a ſenſe of the danger to be apprehended from the arms 


of Macedon: while the emiſſaries of Perſia were as induſtrious, on 


their part, to prevail on the popular leaders to exert themſelves, in 
order to animate the zeal of the Athenians. Demoſthenes himſelf 


is ſaid to have received ſuch preſents from the great king, as gave his 
enemies an occaſion of aan his zeal, as the effect of i pre 


and corruption, 


Tux Perinthians, encouraged and ſtrengthened by the ſupplies 
they had now received, reſumed their former ardor ; while Philip, 
who, on his ſide, promiſed himſelf the greater glory from the obſti- 
nacy of their defence, was but the more animated to redouble his 
efforts. With his rams he beat down a conſiderable part of the new 


wall which the Perinthians had raiſed behind the ruins of the outward 


fortification. In order to encourage his ſoldiers, he promiſed them 
the plunder of the town, beſides the extraordinary rewards appro- 
priated to thoſe who ſhould diſtin guiſh themſelves in the aſſault. He 
marched up and attacked the beſieged at the ſeveral breaches; and, at 
the ſame time, in order to divide their ſtrength, obliged his ſoldiers 


to ſeals thoſę — of the walls which were yet left ſtanding. Al theſe 


efforts 
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1 efforts were ſupported by an infinite quantity of arrows, ſtones, and 

other miſſive weapons poured in from the machines and towers of the 

beſiegers. Thus were the Perinthians, after a reſiſtance almoſt in- 

credible, at length obliged to abandon their walls, and to retire into 


their town, where, as their laſt reſource, they n all the 
ſtreets and avenues. 


Axp now the Macedonians, fluſhed with their advantage, and Diod.Sic. I. 
confident of ſucceſs, once more found a new obſtacle to encounter, n 
which the ſituation itſelf of the town oppoſed to them. Perinthus | 
was built upon an iſthmus, and on an eminence which ended as it 
were in a point, and formed a conical figure, ſo that the houſes, built 

in the manner of an amphitheatre, were ſo contrived as to ſupport 
each other. All the motions of the beſiegers were diſtinctly viewed 

from the eminences ; and, if they attacked any of the adjacent quar- 

ters, abundance of arrows, and other inſtruments of death, was at 

once ſhowered down upon them from the higher and remoter parts. 

Thus was Philip, after various difficulties and dangers, at length mor- 

tified by a full conviction, that it would be impoſſible to gain the 

town by aſſault, without the loſs of a conſiderable part of his army. 

He therefore determined to change the ſiege into a blockade; and, 
taking with him ſuch a number of men as might be ſufficient for 
forming other fieges, he proceeded to attack ſome cities of the Pro- 
pontis : he made ſome inroads, and committed ſome ravages, in the Oliv. L. 12. 
territories of Byzantium, but as yet concealed his intentions of be- * 
ſieging that city. The Byzantines, however, were duly ſenſible of 

their danger; and, in order to oblige him to declare his deſigns, and 

to lay them open to the world, they kept cloſe within their walls, 
even with an affectation of caution and vigilance; While Leon, one ppiloſtrat. 
of their principal citizens, was diſpatched to Athens, in order to en- n 
gage that ſtate in the defence of Byzantium, and to obtain the ne- 

ceſſary ſuccburs againſt the danger immediately impending over a 

place of ſuch im portance. on 
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Dem. Phil. 4. 


THE LIFE AND REIGN OT Book IV. 
Tur E attention of Athens was already engaged to Philip 8 motions, | 


and its aſſemblies employed in debating and conſulting-: for thus far 
they were ever eaſily influenced by the appearance of danger. The 


aſſiſtance afforded by Perſia to Perinthus, and the repreſentations of 


the deputies and emiſſaries of this city, raiſed new commotions, and 
diſpoſed the Athenians to contribute, by their efforts, to repel the com- 
mon danger. The friends of Macedon, on the other hand, repeated 


all their former arguments, and continued, by all their eloquence and 
artifice, to recommend tranquillity and ſecurity. Ariſtodemus ſeems, 


on this occaſion, to have perſevered in his attachment to Philip, and 
to have, with 2 remarkable zeal, urged every motive that might calm. 
the ſuſpicions, and allay the ferment, raiſed among his countrymen. 
Many honeſt citizens, whoſe conſciouſneſs of the weakneſs and cor- 

ruptions of the ſtate made them dread the conſequences of an open 

rupture, joined with the partizans of Macedon, and declared for 
pacific meaſures, T he enemies of Philip, en the contrary, Tepre-- 
ſented the inſolence and outrages of this prince with all poſſible heat 


and ſeverity ; and urged the intereſt, the dignity, and the ſafety 


of Athens, as all demanding the moſt vigorous reſolutions, and 
moſt ſpeedy and effectual efforts for circumſcribing the inordinate 
power of Philip, and ſtemming that torrent which threatened to in- 
volve all Greece in ruin. The aſſembly, as uſual, was diſtracted and 
divided, till at length Demoſthenes aroſe, and, by the irreſiſtible force 


of his oratory, bore down all oppoſition, and put an end at once to 


all farther debate. The oration, pronounced by this leader on tlie 


preſent occaſion, commonly called the fourth Philippic, is principally 
compoſed of the ſame arguments and motives ſo often urged before, 
and with ſuch addreſs and vehemence; and, now retouched, inlivened, 


and improved, preſented 1 in a different form, or n in a different 


order. 


Ox this occaſion, he once more reſumed the conſideration of tlie 
theatrical money: but his ſentiments now appear ſomewhat. of a diffe- 
rent. 


Seck. II. PHILIP kIN OG Or MACEDON. 
rent kind from thoſe which he formerly profeſſed. Theſe theatrical 
diſtributions ſeem to have been a perpetual occaſion of public conteſts 
between the ſeveral orders of the ſtate. The poor were ever diflatiſ- 


fied that the richer citizens ſhared the largeſſes, which they conſidered 


as their own peculiar right; and the rich beheld, with impatience, the 
diſſipation of the public funds, which threw the whole weight of 
the ſupplies on them. But there was ill a greater cauſe of com- 


plaint. The revenues of the ſtate were not always ſufficient to de- Tourreil Not. 


fray the immenſe expences of feaſts and entertainments: and, in this 


caſe, ſome factious leader, who was willing to gain popularity, would 


propoſe to tax the rich, or perhaps, by his infamous calumnies, raiſe 
a proſecution, - which would bring in a large pecuniary fine. The 


rich, it may be imagined, were alarmed at ſuch proceedings; they 


Phil. 4. Vol. 
2. p. 398. 


inveighed loudly againſt the authors of them; and ſometimes ven- 


tured to accuſe them in form, and to bring them to a trial. When 


their baſeneſs and evil deſigns were publicly expoſed, the people 
were aſhamed to avow their intentions of ſupporting fuch flagrant 
injuſtice ; their clamours were loud againſt the perſon accuſed ; but, 
as, in all judicial proceſſes, they gave their votes a ballot, they then 
had an PEER of FO their friend. 


Tu manner in which Ec treats this ſubject may not 
be unworthy of obſervation: 


<«< THERE is anather affair, wherein the public hath been injured, 
« which hath been attacked moſt unjuſtly and indecently ; which 
_ © 18 the conſtant pretence of thoſe who refuſe to perform their duty 
to the ſtate; to which you will find the blame of every omiſſion, 
« which every man is guilty of, conſtantly transferred. I cannot 
« ſpeak of it without great apprehenfions : yet I will ſpeak : for 1 
think I can ſerve my country, by advancing ſome things, both in 
« behalf of the poor againſt the rich, and of the rich againſt the 
cc nocefſijous”: : if we firſt baniſh thoſe invectives unjuſtly thrown out 
2 * againſt 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book. IV. 
« apainſt the theatrical funds; and thoſe fears, that ſuch an appoint- 
ment cannot ſubſiſt without ſome diſmal conſequences; ah appoint- 
* ment, which, above all others, may be moſt conducive to our inte- 


e reſts, and give the greateſt ſtrength to the whole community. 


„ ATTEND then, while I firſt plead for thoſe who are thought 
«© neceſſitous. There was a time, not long fince, when the ſtate 


could not raiſe more than one hundred and thirty talents ; and 


« yet none of thoſe who were to command, or to contribute to the 
« equipment of a galley, ever had recourſe to the pretence of poverty 


to be exempted from their duty: but veſſels were ſent out, money 
« was ſupplied, and none of our affairs neglected. After this, (thanks 


« to Fortune |) our revenues were conſiderably improved ; and, in- 
te ſtead of one hundred, roſe to four hundred talents ; and this with- 
cout any loſs to the wealthy citizens, but rather with advantage; for 
« they ſhare the public affluence, and juſtly ſhare it. Why then do 
« we reproach each other? why have we recourſe to ſuch pretences 
to be exempted from our duty, unleſs we envy the poor that ſup- 
« ply with which Fortune hath favoured them? I do not, and I 
« think no one ſhould blame them. For, in private families, I do 
« not find the young ſo devoid of reſpec to years, or indeed any one 
« ſo unreaſonable and abſurd, as to refuſe to do his duty, unleſs all 
« others do quite as much: ſuch perverſeneſs would render a man 
* obnoxious to the laws againſt undutiful children. For to nothing 


are we more inviolably bound, than to a juſt and chearful diſcharge 


« of that debt, in which both nature and the laws engage us to our 
« parents. And as we, each of us, have our particular parents, ſo 
« all our citizens are to be eſteemed the common parents of the 
« ſtate ; and therefore, inſtead of depriving them of what the fate 
« beſtows, we ought, if there was not this proviſion, to find out 
« ſome other means of ſupplying their neceſſities. If the rich pro- 
« ceed upon theſe principles, they will act agreeably not to juſtice 
only, but to good policy: for, to rob ſome men of their neceſſary 


« ſubſiſtence, is to raiſe a number of enemies to the commonwealth. 


To 


Sea, II. PHILIP. KING or MACEDON. 


To men of lower fortunes: I give. this advice: that they ſhould 


remove thoſe grievances which the wealthier members ſo loudly and 
« ſo juſtly complain of: (for I now proceed in the manner I propoſed, 
cc and ſhall not ſcruple to offer ſuch truths as may be favourable to the 
« rich.) Look out, not through Athens only, but every other nation; 


„ and, in my opinion, you will not find a man of fo cruel, fo inhu- 


* man, a diſpoſition, as to complain, when he ſees poor men, men who 
_ « even want the neceſſaries of life, receiving theſe appointments. 

Where then lies the difficulty? Whence this animoſity? When they 
« behold certain perſons charging private fortunes with thoſe demands 
« which were uſually anſwered by the public; when they behold the 
_ « propoſer of this immediately riſing in your eſteem, and (as far as your 


« protection can make him) immortal; when they find your private 


« votes intirely different from your public clamours ; then it is that 
« their indignatiom is raiſed. . For juſtice requires, Athenians, that 
e the advantages of ſociety ſhould be ſhared by all its members. 
« 'The rich ſhould have their lives and fortunes well ſecured, that 
* ſo, when any danger threatens their country, their opulence may 
« be applied to its defence. Other citizens ſhould regard the public 
«<. treaſure, as it really is, the property of all; and be content with 
« their juſt portion ; but ſhould eſteem all private fortunes, as 


the inviolable right of their poſſeſſors. Thus it is a ſmall ſtate 


2 riſes to greatneſs; a great one n its power. 


Ir cannot but be obſerved, that all that is here nid! in en of 
the theatrical appointments, is expreſſed with a caution and reſerve 
quite oppoſite to his uſual openneſs and freedom; and which plainly 
betrays a conſciouſneſs of being. inconſiſtent with his former ſenti- 


ments. How far he may be excuſed by the ſuppoſed neceſſity of 


yielding to the violent prepoſſeſſions of the people, and giving up a 
favourite point, I cannot pretend to determine. But it is certainly 


not r. e to eee to _— (ee, * mw! E 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Bock IV. 


that his former oppoſition was merely perſonal; and t mat the death. 
of Eubulus now put an end to it. 


TAE $7 of his eden on the preſent emergency, is this, that 
thay ſhould obſerve the manner in which Philip was endeavouring to 
diſtreſs them, and imitate it in their oppoſition ; that they ſhould 
make all poſſible . preparations to defend themſelves, and annoy the 
enemy; that they ſhould ſend effectual and ſpeedy ſupplies to thoſe 
who were now engaged with him; and that they ſhould enter into 
an immediate alliance with the king of Perſia, a meaſure which (ei- 
ther actuated by private or by public-ſpirited motives) he repreſents 
as of the utmoſt importance, particularly as it would inable them to 
gain a large ſupply of money. He hints (as is ſuppoſed) at the 
ſeizing of Hermias, from whom the king of Perſia could now extort 
a full confeſſion of the deſigns which Philip me@tated againſt Afia, 
ſo as to receive the moſt unſuſpected proof of the danger to be ap- 
prehended from the Macedonian. Through the whole addreſs he 
inveighs, with great ſeverity, againſt corrupted leaders and orators 
who had ſold themſelves to the enemy of their country : and, towards 
the concluſion, panticulinly attacks Ariftodemus in a Bane hw 


trophe. 


T HE oration is thus emphatically cloſed : „ You have now heard 
<« truths of the higheſt moment, urged with all freedom, ſimplicity, 
« and zeal. You have heard a ſpeech not filled with flattery, danger, 
and deceit, calculated to bring gold to the ſpeaker, and to reduce 
<« the ſtate into the power of its enemies : it remains, therefore, 
that the whole tenor of your conduct be reformed. If not, that 
« utter deſolation, which will be found 1 in your affairs, muſt be im- 
i e _—_—_ to ns 
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1 HE Kh 2 energy of e were not wholly 15 


Dem. de Co- fectual. The Athenians came 9 to a reſolution of diſ- 


ron. Sect. 23. 


patching 
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eck. I. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 


patching — to thoſe towns which were attacked by Philip, 
and inſtantly began to execute their intentions with ſending to the 
Helleſpont a fleet laden with proviſions. This fleet anchored in view of 


Selymbtia, a city of the Propontis, in alliance with Athens, and now 
actually beſieged by Philip. The commander ſeems to have ſup- 
_ poſed that the treaty, which ſtill formally ſubſiſted between Athens 


75. 


and Macedon, would protect him from all hoftilities ; but in this he 


was deceived ; for his fleet was inſtantly ſurrounded and ſeized by 


Amyntas, who commanded the naval force of Macedon. The lading 
was examined, and. found to conſiſt intirely of corn, which Leoda- 


mas, the commanding officer, inſiſted had been purchaſed at the Hel- 
leſpont, and was intended to be ſent to Lemnos. This pretence was 
not ſufficiently ſpecious to deceive the penetration of Philip. There 


could be but little doubt of the real deſtination of this fleet : the.di- 


ſtreſs of the Selymbrians, and the late reſolution of the Athenians, 


PINE to his enemies. 


— 


were well known. Philip therefore detained theſe G as ue en jp 


Tur news of che: event renewed the agitation of the Athenians, 


and once more afforded a. ſubje& of warm debate to their aſſembly. 
The following decrees, made on this occaſion, are preſerved by * De- 
moſthenes,. who repreſents this action as the firſt open and avowed 
declaration of hoſtilities on the n of Philip: 


« In the 3 af Neocles, an mbh extraordinary being 


«convened by the generals in the month Boedromion, Eubulus, the 


« ſon of Mocſitheus, of the "Ow" RW propoſed the en 8 
reſolution: 


„ WHEREAS the generals have reported to the aſſembly, that 


« Leodamas our admiral, together with twenty ſhips ſent under his 


« command to import corn from the Helleſpont, have been taken 


« and. brought into Macedon, by Amyntas, a commander in the 
<< ſervice: 


In loc. cit. 


THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Bock IV. 
Co ſervice of king Philip: RE$soLvED, that it ſhall be the care of 
« the prytanes and generals, that the ſenate be convened,” and am- 
e baffadors choſen, who ſhall repair to Philip, and demand the 
e diſmiſſion of the admiral, the veſſels, and the ſoldiers; that they 
« be inſtructed to declare, that, if Amyntas hath in this acted through 
<< ignorance, the community of Athens hath no complaints to urge 
42 1 him; that, if their officer hath anywiſe exceeded his com- 
« miſſion, . they are ready to take cognizance of his offence, and to 

<< puniſh him as his inadvertence may have merited : but, if neither 
« of theſe be the caſe, but that this outrage be the ſole act either of 
« the perſon who gave or who received the commiſſion, that the 
« ambaſſadors ſhall demand an explicit declaration, and report the 
<« ſame, that the people of Athens may determine on ſuch meaſures 

* may be n for _ to FR 
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« I the archonſhip of: Neocles, on the laſt day of the month 
* Boedromion, by a reſolution of the ſenate, 


7 T HE prytanes and cenerals having reported the determination 
« of the general aſſembly, that ambaſſadors be ſent to Philip to 
demand the reſtoration of the ſhips, and that the ſaid ambaſſadors 
ebe furniſhed with particular inſtructions, and with a copy of on 
6 © decree! of the _—_ | | 


C HE ink e to be inen with this nnn are 

“ Cephiſophon, Democritus, and Polycratus. Ariſtophon, the Cotho- 

4 cydian, en for this reſolution, in the cs us the ho 
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Secd PHILIP KING or MACEDON. _ 2477 


Tuvs commiſſioned and inſtructed, theſe ambaſſadors repaired to Dem. de Co- 
4 Philip, whom they now found at the Helleſpont. Although this Ae d 

prince could not but ſe through the fallacy of the alleg: s relative | 

to the deſtination of the Athenian ſhips, yet it was at preſent neceſ- > 

fary to avoid an open rupture with that ſtate, and to rr to Greece 

as acting with extraordinary candor and moderation. He therefore 

ordered that the veſſels ſhould be releaſed ; and difmilſed the Athenian | 

| ene with the GP letter — to * Hats: 8 


Wo 


; 7 ne King et Macedon, e the ne and pops fa. | 


£4 1 HAVE Farne kl 0 your citizens in aki of abate, 

« who have conferred with me about the diſmiſſion of certain 

e which Leodamas commanded. I cannot but conſider it as an ex 

«x traordinary inſtance of weakneſs, to imagine, that I can poſſibly | 

© believe that theſe ſhips were really intended to import corn,” from 12 
ee the Helleſpont, for Lemnos, and that they were not really ſent for 15 

c the relief of the Selymbrians, who are now beſieged by me, and f | 

«© who are by no means included in that treaty of pacification,/ by 

< which we ſtand mutually engaged. Theſe were the orders which 
your officer received, not from the people of Athens, but from 
certain magiſtrates, and others now in private ſtations, who are by 
all means ſollicitous to engage the people to violate their engage- 
"<6 ments, and to commence hoſtilities againſt me. This they have 
much more at heart than the relief of Selymbria, fondly i imagining 
"6 that they may derive advantages from ſuch a rupture. Perſuaded 
as I am, that our mutual intereſt requires us to fruſtrate their wicked 
« ſchemes, I have given orders that the veſſels brought 1 in to us ſhall 
ebe immediately releaſed: and, for the future, do you remove thoſe 
pernicious counſellors from the adminiſtration of your affairs, and 
let them feel the ſeverity of your juſtice : I ſhall, on my part, en- | . 
Wl e 5 r Ms to my 1 Farewell ee e 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF | Book W. 


To ſervice of king Philip: RE SOLVED, that it ſhall be the care f 


<« the prytanes and generals, that the ſenate be convened, and am- 


5 baſſadors choſen, who ſhall repair to Philip, and demand the 


« diſmiſſion of the admiral, the veſſels, and the ſoldiers; that they 
« be inſtructed to declare, that, if Amyntas hath in this acted through 
<< ignorance, the community of Athens hath no complaints to urge 


46 againſt him; that, if their officer hath anywiſe exceeded his com- 
« miſſion, they are ready to take cognizance of his offence, and to 
6 « puniſh him as his inadvertence may have merited : but, if neither 
« of theſe be the caſe, but that this outrage be the ſole act either of 
the perſon who gave or who received the commiſſion, that the 


« ambaſſadors ſhall demand an explicit declaration, and report the 


e ſame, that the people of Athens may determine on ſuch meaſures 
« as may be e for _ to purſue.” 


Tur "Aanbatfilies' were :arwlaghy! ani 5 virtue of the 


following decree : 


< In the archoatkip of Neocles, on the laſt day of * month 


* Boedromion, w a reſolution of wa ſenate, 


7 1 HE b lng nba ink a: hs determination 
« of the general aſſembly, that ambaſſadors be ſent to Philip to 


ce demand the reſtoration of the ſhips, and that the ſaid ambaſſadors 


ebe furniſhed with particular inſtructions, and with a oy of Me 


5 decree of the , : 


ot 'T HE 1 choſen to be intruſted with this e are 
<« Cephiſophon, Democritus, and Polycratus. Ariſtophon, the Cotho- 


 ** cydian, moved for this -reſolution, in the PO ad the tribe | 


5 Hippothoontis. 1 


Tuys - 


„ 


- Se II. 


Phili - whom they now found at the Hel 
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PpHIEIT KING or | MACEDON. 


Tavs'c: 


CLL J t. Although this 


prince could not but ſee through the fallacy of the allegations relative 


to the deſtination of the Athenian ſhips, yet it was at preſent neceſ- 


 fary to avoid an open rupture with that ſtate, and to appear to Greece 


He therefore 


as acting with extraordinary candor. and m 


ordered that the veſſels ſhould be releaſed; and dilmiſted the Athenian 
bang with the 1 0 letter 2 to * m 8 


e who have conferred with 1 me about the diſmiſſion of certain ſhips 
ce which Leodamas commanded. I cannot but conſider it as an ex : 


Ws 


FETs iden of Maccdon, to. > he ens and people of 
2 1 Athens, health. 10 7 


„AVE received three 0 your citizens i in ; of fambaſiadors, 


b, G traordinary inſtance. of weakneſs, to imagine, that I can poſſibly 


< believe that theſe ſhips were really intended to import corn,” from 


the Helleſpont, for Lemnos, and that they were not really ſent for 
e the relief of the Selymbrians, who are now beſieged by me, and 
«© who are by no means included in that treaty of pacification, by 


< which we ſtand mutually engaged. - Theſe were the orders which 


. your officer received, not from the people of Athens, but from 
certain magiſtrates, and others now in private ſtations, who are by 
all means ſollicitous to engage the people to violate their engage- 
e ments, and to commence hoſtilities againſt me. This they have 


much more at heart than the relief of Selymbria, fondly imagining 


1 that they! may derive advantages from ſuch a rupture.  Perſuaded 
as J am, that our mutual intereſt requires us to fruſtrate their wicked 


« ſchemes, I have given. orders that the veſſels brought in to us ſhall 
8 immediately releaſed: and, for the future, do you remove thoſe 
* pernicious counſellors from the adminiſtration of your affairs, and 
let them feel the ſeverity of your juſtice : I ſhall, on my Fart. en- 


40 deavour to adhere inviolably't to my E Of "Farewell, 5 W ; 
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miſſioned and inſtructed, theſe ambaſſadors repaired to 4 
ron, 23. 
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Ibid, 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book Iv. 


Ties OA this letter faite new commotions in the aſſembly, 

0 afforded the ſeveril parties, and popular leaders, new ſubject for 
voppoſſition and debate. In the mean time, Leon, the Byzantine am- 

4 baſſador, continued at Athens, Without an opportunity of executing 
His comfniſfion. He had from time to time ſollicited to be admitted 
46 An füdfence; but till found difficultics and delays, The aſſiſtance 
cffered by the Byralitives, to the revolted allies of Athens in the focial 

war, was tl femenaberech und mentioned with reſemement ; and 

poſſibly the partizans of Philip took pains to dwell invidiouſſy on this 

Philotra Whbj&@t. At Tenth; however he obtaihed permiſſion. to addreſs him- 
EE 455; ſelf to an aſſembly, and for that purpoſe appeared in the gallery 
here the public ſpeakers were uſually . ſtationed to \ harangue the 

ple "His perſon was by no means of that kind which commands 
immediate reſpect. His ſtature was low ; 3 his legs remarkably ſhort ; 
id his belly round and prominent. At fight. of this extraordinary 
figure, the people, ho were of all men moſt paſſion; ately fond of 
vyidicaſe, Who conld readily, find out, or even create, ſomething 
Fadicrous in every object, forgot the reſpect due to his character, and. 
*riſtantly Þarft into loud and tumultuous peals of lau ghter. Leon 
eas not in the Jeaft diſcdncerted. As ſoon as he could gain attention, 
„Men df Athens” ſaid he, „yo laugh at my perſon. You would 
«laugh mack more, wore you to ſee my wife. She is ſtill ef than 
* am; and yet, when we diſagree, the whole city of Byzantium is 
' 60, Mete ub hold an: * Ae ians, nen with this 


heir — and: ere their v view. ann ee of thoſe — 
ons which had long been one great cauſe of all their difficultics, 
'chiinged their:contempt into applauſe, and gave him the moſt favour- 
able attention. In an eloquent, forcible, and natural diſcourſe, he 


. — . of the _ e of a vigorous oppoſition to 


le) we wy a © ſimilar account i in A more eotpulent than himſelf, — that yet, 
naeus, (L. 12. p. 550.) of Python s ſup- when they agreed, one little bed was ſuffi- 
. .prefling a ſedition at Byzantium, by ob- cient for them, &c. 


| ſerving to the people that his wife Was 34 13 
| 5 | | the 


- 


Sect. II. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 
the aſpiring and enterprizing king of Macedon ; and of uniting their 
forces with thoſe of Byzantium, which might inable them to check 
the progreſs of his arms. Convinced by his reaſons, and influenced 
by his addreſs, the people inſtantly decreed that a powerful fleet 
ſhould be equipped, and ſent to the Helleſpont. Their force, if pro- 
perly conducted, might have proved an effectual obſtacle to the 
defigns of Philip ; but unhappily the command was intruſted to 


Chares. His perſon and addreſs promiſed enterprize and courage. 
His intereſt in the aſſembly was ſtill powerful. He had orators and 


popular leaders in his pay. And thus corruption and intrigue defeated 


the moſt vigorous and beſt concerted meaſures of this miſguided 


people. 
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BOOK IV. SECTION II. 


CONTENT S. 


HARES fets ſail —His tte Be zantines ſhut their gates 
againſt him.—H:is engagement with Amyntas. — Byzantium be- 
fieged —Philip attempts to ſurpriſe the tun. — Ic unſucceſsful. —The re- 
lief of Byzantium intruſted to Pbocion.— He is received with joy.— 
Philip determined to raiſe the fiege — From what motives.— His tranſ- 
actions with the king of Scythia.—His interview with Leon.—Reaſons 
for his engaging in the Scythian expedition. — Actions of Phocion.—He 
returns to Athens. —Decrees of the Byzantines, Perintbians, and Cher- 
ſenefites—Obſervations of Demoſthenes. —Philip's letter to the Athenians. 
—The orgtiqn of Demoſthenes ox ThE LETTER.—lts effet?.—Senti- 
ments of Phocion.—His expedition to Megara.—Antipho's plot diſcovered 
by Demoſthenes. His firſt eſcapes from juſtice —He is afterwards forced 
to confeſs, and puniſhed. The Athenians diſpoſed to warkke meaſures. — 
The oration of Demoſthenes on regulating the commonwealth,—The famous 


law 


C O N T EN 


law of Eubulus repealed. Alexander reduces the Medareans.— Builds 
| Alexandropolis—— Philip's meſſage to the king of Scythia.——The an | 
| a Battle with the Scythians—The Triballi oppoſe Philip's return. — His 
5 imminent danger. I reſcy 5 
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HARE S failed from the Piraeus, more intent on gra- Olymp. 110. 
tifying His avarice and luxury, than on executing the i impor- Y. 1. 
tarftcommiſſion which his country had imprudently affigned to ſuch 


general. The towns by which he filled, refuſed to admit him into Plat. in Pho- 


their ports, ſo univerſally were his'vices — objects 1 
terror and ſoorn. He was thus Gblig 5 
along theccoaſt, oppreſſing the allies and end ae of Athens 
by tis ſevere exactions ; while the enemy deſpiſed him, and, from 

his conduct, derived che moſt favourable expectations of ſucceſs, At 

length, tkis general appeired before Byzantium. But here, as in 

other places, he was treated with ignominy; and the Byzantines ab- 

lately refuſed to open their gates to « man, from whom they had 

no expectations of any effectual aſſiſtance, and whoſe conduct would 
. 3 diſtreſs, and increaſe their difficulties. 


„Su wich khis diſgruce, and determined, by ſome bold exploit, Ofiv. L. 2. 
convince the Byazantines of their miſtake, he bore down on the iechie 0 
Macedonian fleet," whichthy: at anchor before Chalcedon, where the Sit Orb. 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OT Book IV. 
Byzantines commanded, and, by permiſſion of the king of Perſia, 
maintained a garriſon. But Amyntas, Philip's admiral, prevented his 
attack. He came out to meet him, fell furiouſly upon his fleet, ſunk 


| ſeveral of his ſhips, and took others. Damalis, the wife of Chares, 
followed him in this expedition, and died during the engagement. 


She was interred on the coaſt of Aſia, to which the ſhattered remains 
of the Athenian fleet retired, and where her epitaph was extant 
under the 2 Greek emperors. 


Turs defeat confirmed "the fuſpiciots which had been eltertained 
of Chares, and encouraged Philip to avow his deſigns againſt Byzan- 
tium, and to commence hoſtilities againſt this important town. It 
was, by its ſituation, remarkably ſtrong: On three ſides the ſea ren- 
dered it inacceſſible; on the fourth, by which only it could be at- 


tacked, it was ſtrongly defended by a large and deep trench, with 
towers raiſed to a conſiderable height, and at a ſmall interval from 
each other; in each of which, beſides the uſual guards, there was a 
maſtiff kept at the public charge: a precaution uſual in all the Gre- 


cian cities, to ſecure them againſt ſurprizes and nocturnal attacks. 
The inhabitants were well ſupplied with proviſions and other neceſſa- 


.ries. Chios and Rhodes, in conſequence of antient friendſhip and 
treaties which ſtill ſubſiſted, had thrown in conſiderable ſuccours; fo 
that, when Philip began the ſiege by his battering engines, the By- 
zantines truſted 'inticely to the goodneſs of their walls, and the con- 
dition of their town ; and, without making any fallies, ſuffered the 
beſiegers to carry on their works without interruption. Philip de- 
termined to take advantage of this inaction, and, if poſlible, to be- 


come maſter of the town by ſurprize. He affected an obſtinate re- 
ſolution of making a breach in the walls, and of proceeding by aſſault, 
while, in the mean time, he made all poſſible diſpoſitions for the exe- 


cution of his real deſign. For this, he choſe out a night remarkably 


dark and gloomy ; and ordered a large party of the brayeſt and moſt 
enterprizing of his Macedonians to ſcale the walls. They had already 
| 8 croſſed 
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croſſed the trench and fixed their ladders; and ſome of eee 0 f 
even mounted the walls, when this bole project was at once defeated Oliv. L. 9. 
by the maſtiffs that were ſhut up within the towers: their barkings POO 
and bayings rouſed the centinels, and informed them of the enemy's ap- . [| 
proach. The whole town was inſtantly in arms, though no man 9 
knew from what quarter the danger was to be apprehended ; and in | 
this univerſal. confuſion, conſiderably increaſed by the darkneſs, they 
imagined that the beſiegers were already maſters of the town, and the | 
_ ſeveral parties, which now iflued out tumultuouſſy from their reſpec- 
tive ſtations, were juſt on the point of falling blindly'on each other; 
when, on a ſudden, a bright meteor appeared in the air, and inabled Tour. Rem. 
them. to diſtinguiſh their friends, to colle& their forces, and to march 2 p- 
in ſome order againſt the enemy, who had by this time gained the wy 
rampart. The Macedonians were, with much difficulty, repulſed ; 
and retired with all the honour which a brave, . unſucceſsful 
enterprize, could reflect * them. | 
"mil 
Tun meteor, which had . in a to direct their Ibid. 
motions, the Byzantines aſcribed-to the peculiar favour of the gods: 
and, in the ardor of their acknowledgments, dedicated a ſtatue to 
Hecatè, before which a lamp was kept burning continually by night 
and day, to expreſs their gratitude to the goddeſs, who had been 
pleaſed, in ſo effectual and eaſonable a manner, to ſupply the abſence . 
of her Juminary. 
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Wur this ſtratagem was thus defeated, Philip determined to 
rely intirely on the valour of his men, and continued the operations of 


the ſiege, with the ſame indefatigable e and vigour with | 
- which they had been firſt commenced [a]. 
vor. II. e e en W255 Bathio 


[a] WAIIE Philip was employed in ſiderable ſums of money by piracy; and, 

this ſiege, he is ſaid, by the abbreviator of by the capture of one hundred and ſeventy 
Trogus (L. 9. c. 1.) to have raiſed con- ſhips, to have reſtored the declining ſtate 
| a F of 


* 
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Plat. in Vit. DURING theſe tranſactions, accounts were received at Athens, 


Phocion. 


that Chares had been denied admittance into Byzantium. This the 
partizans of Macedon took care to repreſent as the natural conſe- 
quence of the miſguided zeal of their countrymen, and a proof of 
the juſtneſs and integrity of their counſels, who had recommended pa- 
cific meaſures. We have officiouſſy ſent our fleets,” ſaid they, 
« to join with thoſe who are really the enemies of Athens, and as 
enemies they have treated us: we have diſcovered our hoſtile in- 
« tentions againſt Philip, which have only ſerved to inflame his juſt 
« reſentment, while we are diſgracefully precluded from giving any 
« oppoſition. to his deſigns.” Error, miſrepreſentation, clamour, and 
diviſion, prevailed as uſual in the aſſembly of the people, who were 
intirely at a loſs where to fix the blame of their diſappointment, and 
how to remedy the inconveniencies of it: when Phocion, their ex- 
perienced and faithful citizen, aroſe, and at once put an end to the 
confuſion. At this time my countrymen,” ſaid he, © the meaſures 

« which you have taken for the preſervation of your allies, and for 


cc repelling the common danger, were by no means unworthy of your 


« dignity. On the other hand, the ſuſpicions of our allies are but 
too well founded. Let us not condemn that diffidence which the 


o 


a 


conduct of our leader hath juſtly raiſed in every city which our 


« fleets have viſited. It is to Chares, and to his rapacious and inſa- 


of his finances. Plutarch alſo (de Fort. A- 
lex. Orat. 1. p. 327.) aſſerts, on the autho- 
rity of Oneſicritus, an antient author, that 


Philip was at this time two hundred talents 


in debt. We have likewiſe an account, 
in Polyaenus, (L. 4. c. 2. Str. 2.) of a 


mutiny in his army, occaſioned by the want 


of pay; which muſt have been about this 
time. The ſoldiers crowded about the 
king, at a time when he was engaged in 
ſome gymnaſtic exerciſes, and clamour- 
ed loudly for their money. Right! 


ſaid Philip, my brave fellow- ſoldiers ! 


«© money you muſt have —and, for this 
C purpoſe, you ſee me ſtrengthening my 
« body, in order to march againſt the Per- 
& fian, whe hath riches to ſatisfy you all.” 
—He then ruſhed through the midſt of 


them, plunged into an adjacent pool, and 
there continued bathing, till the ſoldiers, 


who waited till the king ſhould conclude 
his exerciſes, and be at leiſure to anſwer 
their demands, by degrees forgot their com- 


 plaints, grew quiet, and diſperſed. 


« tiable 
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cc tjable cruelty, which have rendered him the terror and deteſtation 
« of our allies; to his weakneſs and miſconduct, which have rendered 
ce him the ſcorn and ſport of all our enemies; that we muſt impute 
« the inſult on our ſtate. He it is who hath made us ſuſpected and 
<« dreaded, even el thoſe who cannot N ſudliſt without our 


ce ſuccours. 


re with the force and candor of this declaration, the 
people at once reſolved on a new armament, and inſtantly nominated 
Phocion himſelf to the command, wiſely intruſting to their brave 
old general the important charge of relieving Byzantium. He ac- 


cepted the command, and, having raiſed his levies, ſet fail for that 


city. At his arrival, he gave every aſſurance of his juſt and kind in- 
tentions; and, to allay all ſuſpi picions and diſtruſt, all fears of oppreſ- 


ſion and ' irregularity, propoſed to incamp without the walls. But 
his illuſtrious reputation had already ſecured him all the honour and 


confidence which his virtues merited ; Leon had inſpired the Byzan- 
tines with the moſt fayourable ſentiments of his old friend and fellow- 
ſtudent ; and offered to be himſelf their ſecurity for the ſincerity and 
integrity of his conduct. Their gates were therefore opened to Pho- 


187 


cion, as to their protector and deliverer; his forces were entertained 


with all the tenderneſs and regard which friendſhip could in- 
ſpire ; and they, by an exact regularity of conduct and diſcipline, and 


a ſtrict and diligent attention to the defence of the town, confirmed 


and rewarded the Byzantines: who were now taught to revere their 
innoffenſive behaviour towards the citizens, and the intrepidity with 
which ey ſuſtained the aſſaults of the _— 


PH1L1P was ; juſtly ad at this ann edlidhronhtit ; all 
his artifice, all his reſolution, and all the efforts of a brave and nu- 
merous army, had been now exerted, for a conſiderable time, without 
effect. He therefore became ſenſible of the difficulties which he 


—' and — of the ſucceſs of his daring enterprize. 
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An event, which now occurs to be explained, confirmed him in his 


reſolution of raiſing the ſiege, and, at the ſame” _ removed _ 
appearance of u .. "6 e Cd 


Ar the time when Philip marches to tip age to Perinthus, he 
was met at Apollonia by certain perſons who aſſumed the character 
of ambaſſadors from Atheas king of Scythia; and, as commiſſi- 
oned by him, implored the aſſiſtance of Macedon againſt the 
king of the Iſtrians, who had made a formidable inroad into Scy- 
thia, and had thus infeſted and diſtreſſed the dominions of their 


maſter. Theſe ambaſſadors, the more effectually to engage the aſſiſt- 


ance of Philip againſt an enemy, who by this time ſeems to have re- 
duced their country to the utmoſt extremity, promiſed, in the name 
of their maſter, to ſecure to Philip the ſucceſſion to his kingdom, if, 
by his arms, Atheas was reſcued from the preſent danger. The *. 
poſal was highly agreeable to the ambition of Philip. He inſtantly 
ordered a body of forces to march to the aſſiſtance of Scythia, and 
promiſed to follow them in perſon, as ſoon as his affairs would 
permit him. The death of the king of the Iſtrians, which hap- 
pened in the courſe of theſe tranſactions, relieved Atheas from his 
difficulties, and rendered the interpoſition of Macedon unneceſſary. 
And now the king of Scythia diſavowed all the propoſitions made 
by thoſe who called themſelves his ambaſſadors. He declared, that 
it was not at all probable that he had deſired the aſſiſtance of the 
Macedonians, who were only able to engage with men, while he 
himſelf was at the head of an army which could combat with 


cold and famine : nor could he think of appointing Philip as his ſuc- 


ceſſor, when he had a ſon capable of inheriting his crown and digni- 
ty. Philip then ſent to deſire that he would at leaſt gratify the 
forces which he had detached to his relief, by granting them their 


pay. His ambaſſadors, at their arrival in Scythia, found the king in 


his ſtable, employed in the care of his horſe. When they expreſ- 


ſed their ſurprize, he aſked them whether their maſter did not em- 


ploy 
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ploy himſelf in the ſame manner. For my part” ſaid he, “ in 
« time of peace, I make no fort of difference between me and 


my groom.” When they came to open their. commiſſion, and talk 


| 189 


of buſineſs, he coldly told them, that all Scythia could not command Jut. ut Now. 


ſo much wealth as might gratify ſuch a potentate as Philip, and that 
he deemed it more eligible to offer nothing, than to make an offer 
unworthy of their maſter; that the barren ſoil and ſevere climate of 


Scythia, rendered the inhabitants more diſtinguiſhed by their extra- 


ordin oy vigour =_ e than 1 their bern 


7 T HIS anſwer was now reported to the king of Macedon 9 

harraſſed by the obſtinate defence of the Byzantines, and gave him a 
fair pretence of abandoning his preſent enterprize, and marching againſt 
Atheas. And now, teſolved to quit the fiege of Byzantium, but at 
the ſame time to retire with a good grace, he demanded an interview 
with Leon, who commanded in the town. A ceſſation of arms en- 
ſued; and Leon appeared before Philip, and, with that boldneſs which 
a free government inſpires, defired to know for what reaſon the king 
of Macedon thus attacked a town which had never given him 
the leaſt umbrage. Philip anſwered ingenuouſly, that the ſituation 
of Byzantium rendered the poſſeſſion of it necefſary to his deſigns; 
that he conſidered the city as a miſtreſs whom he had long wooed 
and courted, and had at length determined to force to a compliance. 


Philoſtratus, 


L. 2. p. 485. 


« Alas! fir,” replied Leon, pointing to the machines which were 


raiſed againſt the town, © it is not thus that lovers addreſs them- 
« ſelves to their miſtreſfes : theſe ate not the entertainments which 


« they provide for them.” Philip affured him that the operations 


of the ſiege ſhould immediately ceaſe ; and, having directed him to | 


declare to the Byzantines, that the general good of Greece was the 
ſole end of all his actions, he raiſed the *. and K nt for 
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Bes1pes: thoſe motives of honour and revenge, which invited Philip 
into Scythia, he had other political reaſons to determine him to carry his 
arms into that country, His great deſign was to humble the Athe- 
nians ; but it was by no means a favourable opportunity for declaring 
war againſt them, when he had been foiled in two grand undertak- 
ings, and obliged to raiſe two different ſieges, ſo as to ſully the glory of 


his arms, and to re-animate the courage of his enemies, In advancing 


therefore to Seythia, where he had no doubt but that his arms would 


be victorious, he juſtly thought that he ſhould give the Athenians 


time to grow calm, and to ſubſide, by degrees, to their uſual indolent 
and inactive ſtate. Their flaming zeal, he knew, was ſuddenly raiſed; 
and, if the appearance of anger was in the leaſt removed, would, of 
itſelf, evaporate ; by carrying his arms into theſe diſtant parts, all 
Greece would remain in ignorance and ſuſpence as to his real deſigns, 


until they came to the very point of execution ; and one grand ſcheme 


he now ſeems to have concerted againſt that whole nation, and parti- 
cularly againſt Athens, which will hereafter be explained, and which 


might be conducted with much more ſecurity and ſucceſs in his 


abſence. 


Hz therefore now raiſed the ſiege of Byzantium ; and Phocion, to 
whoſe conduct the preſervation of that important place was princi- 
pally owing, marched out amidſt the prayers and acclamations of the 
inhabitants. He ſuffered the Macedonians to retire unmoleſted, 
without attempting to fall on their rear, . or being tempted, by his ſuc- 
ceſs, to any of thoſe raſh vanities, which might poſſibly be pardoned in 
a leſs renowned and experienced general. The quiet and ſecurity of 


the Athenian colonies, and dependent ſtates, were his principal con- 


cern, He ſteered his courſe towards the Cherſoneſus, where the 
friends of Athens were perpetually infeſted by irruptions from Cardia. 
In his paſſage, he took ſome veſlels, which were carrying arms and 


Dem. de Co- Proviſions to the enemy ; and being informed that the Macedonians 


ron. Sect. 27. 


Rad made an attempt on deſtus, he marched inſtantly to prevent their 
deſigns, 


a M PRI kINOG OF MACEDON. n 


deſigns, and obliged them to retire to Cardia. Several cities of leſſer 
note, which Philip had lately taken, were alſo recovered by Phocion 
in this expedition. nd, having thus driven Philip from the Hel- put. ut ſap. 
leſpont ; to ſpread the terror of the Athenian arms ſtill farther, he 
made incurſions into the territories of this prince; and there raiſed 
large contributions, ſo as to maintain his ſoldiers at the expence-of 
the enemy, inſtead of burdening his allies ; but, being oppoſed by 
ſome forces which were ſent to check his progreſs, and having re- 
ceived a wound in an engagement, he thought it neceſſary to con- 
tent himſelf with the glory he had already wetten led his forces 
back, and arne for Athens. 


THESE n e reflected infinite honour both on Phocion 
and on the Athenians. The people, who had been immediately ; 
obliged, and who now owed their ſafety to the valour and conduct 
of Athens, did not confine themſelves to a bare acknowledginent of 
ſuch ſignal ſervices, but proceeded to raiſe ſolid and authentic monu- 
ments of their deliverance and gratitude. The following decree, 
made on this occaſion by the Byzantines and Perinthians, hath been - #4 
*Demoſth. de 
tranſmitted to us 5 the great Athenian orator :* |  Coron, Seck. 
| | | kong 
„ BosPHORICUs being hieromnemon, Demagetus, by permiſſion 
« of the Ane, drew up the AIG reſolution ; 


20 Wu RE AVS the people of Athens have, f gem the earlieſt times, 
< perſevered in an unalterable affection to the Byzantines, and to their 
« confederates and kinſmen the Perinthians Fand have lately, when 
« Philip of Macedon invaded and laid waſte their territories with fire 
and ſword, and attacked their cities, done them many and ſignal 
« ſervices; ; and, by a reinforcement of one hundred and twenty fhips, 
e with proviſions, arms, and ſoldiers, have extricated us from the 
« utmoſt dangers, reſtored our antient conſtitution, our laws, and 
ce the nn of our fathers; it is therefore R E SOLVED, by the 
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<« people of Byzantium and Perinthus, to grant to "A A the 
120 right of | intermarriage, the freedom | of our ſtates, the. POWECr of 
« purchaſing lands, and the firſt and moſt honourable ſeats in all our 


< public entertainments, in the tholus, in the ſenate, and in the 


« popular afſembly. And that whatever Athenian ſhall chuſe to re- 
« fide in our reſpective cities, ſhall enjoy a perfect immunity and 
« exemption from all taxes. And it is further reſolved, that three 
<« ſtatues, ſixteen cubits high, ſhall. be erected in the port of B- 
ce zantium, repreſenting the community of Athens crowned by the 
« Byzantines and Perinthians. And that honorary preſents ſhall be 
« ſent to the ſeveral general aſſemblies of Greece, the Iſthmian, 
« Nemean, Olympic, and Pythian, where proclamation ſhall be duly 


« made of that crown now by us conferred: on the people of Athens; 
_ « that all Greece may be informed of the magnanimity of Athens, 


and the gratitude of the Pn and Einthigns. 


THE people of the Cherſoneſus, who had 5 ow againſt the 
attacks of Cardia, and the Macedonian forces ſtationed in that city, 
, their acknowlodgroats in the following manner 


« THE Gee inhabitants of Seſtus, Eleus, hos, and 


Haloneſus, do crown the ſenate and people of Athens with a golden 


© crown of ſixty talents. They alſo conſecrate an altar to Gratitude. 
« and the Athenians, on account of the important ſervices conferred. 
« by this people on the inhabitants of the Cherſoneſus, in delivering 
them from the power of Philip, and in reſtoring their country, 
< their laws, their liberf, and their religion. Of which the Cher- 
c ſoneſites ſhall ever retain a juſt! and grateful. ſenſe, - and be ever 


ready, to the utmoſt of their power, to return the important obli- 


60 gation.— Thus it was RESOLVED in a full aſſembly of the ſenate,” 


THESE public acts, and the honours thus paid to Athens, were 


matter of great triumph to the enemies of Macedon, and the leaders 
| who 
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who declaimed againſt Philip. They magnified them as the Poem 


effect of their counſels and conduct. The meaſures I concerted, 
« the conduct I purſued,” (ſaitn Demoſthenes, ſpeaking of theſe 
tranſactions,) not only ſaved the Cherſoneſus and Byzantium ; not 
« only prevented Philip from becoming maſter of the Helleſpont ; not 
« only afforded you an opportunity of acquiring immortal honours ; 
« but diſplayed, to all the world, the dignity. and, integrity of Athens, 
and the bale perfidiouſneſs of Philip. He, the friend and ally of 
« the Byzantines, publicly and avowedly beſieged their city ; (can 
«© we conceive a baſer, a more abandoned, outrage ?) You, - who 
cc might have juſtly cheriſhed reſentment againſt them, on account of 
« -antient injuries, not only forgot all your wrongs ; not only refuſed 
cc to look with indifference on their danger; but appeared to all man- 
« kind their great deliverers : and, by this tranſcendent generoſity, 


« acquired univerſal love and honour. That you have frequently 


« honoured many of thoſe with crowns to whom the conduct of 
« your affairs hath been intruſted, it is well known. But name, if 
« you can, any one counſellor, or public ſpeaker, except myſelf, by 
« whoſe means the ſtate itſelf hath been thus honoured.” 


Ir the recollection of theſe honours, after a long interval of time, 


was pleaſing and flattering to the Athenians, they could not but have 
been greatly affected by them, when they had been juſt conferred 


and poſſibly the ſucceſs and glory of this expedition contributed 


greatly to diſpoſe their minds to vigorous and warlike meaſures. Diſ- 
appointments depreſſed them ; and the leaſt appearance of good for- 
tune elevated and tranſported them. They were now engaged in 
deliberation on an affair, which had been, for ſome time, conſidered 
as of great moment. About the time that Philip meditated the fiege 
of Byzantium, this prince, who already perceived ſome degree of 
vigour breaking through that immoderate indolence which had long 
poſſeſſed the Athenians, determined to make uſe of every agyfice to 


193 
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check their riſing ſpirit. It was of particular importance to him, if 
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poſſible, to deter them from oppoſing, the deſigns he was now pre- 
pared to execute; at leaſt to poſſeſs the other ftates of Greece with 
unfavourable ſentiments of their conduct, and to make them regard 


the hoſtilities, which it might be convenient for him to commit 
againſt Athens, as equitable and neceſſary. For theſe purpoſes he 
| addreſſed a large letter to the Athenians, in which he recounted all 


his complaints, all his real and pretended injuries, in the ampleſt and 
moſt artful manner; examined every allegation made on their part, 
and obviated every objection to his conduct. This letter was received 
at Athens after the account of the defeat of Chares in the engagement 


with Amyntas, and, as was intended, afforded the partizans of Ma- 


cedon a copious ſubject for haranguing, and ample and powerful 


arguments for intimidating the people, and diverting them from all 


e that __ produce an er Oe 


TH1s piece now became the object of confideration i in the aſſembly 
of the people. It hath happily been preſerved, and is an honourable 
proof of the eloquence and abilities of this prince. I take the liberty 


therefore of tranſcribing this letter at large: which, however i it may 


have been already laid before the Engliſh reader, muſt be ed 
as a n part of the preſent work. 


.« PHILIP, 1 the ſenate and people of Athens, greeting. 


As the ambaſſies I have frequently ſent to inforce thoſe oaths and 
« declarations by which we ſtand engaged, have produced no altera- 
ce tion in your conduct, I thought it neceſſary thus to lay before you 
« the ſeveral particulars in which I think myſelf aggrieved. Be not 
« ſarprized at the length of this letter : for, as I have many cauſes 


« of complaint, it is e to explain them all diſtinctiy. f 


* Feser then, when Nicias the herald was forcibly taken out of 


« "0p own territory ; inſtead of — the author of this outrage, 


28 


Seck. III. PHILIP "KING OF MACEDON. + 
ce ag juſtice required, you added to his wrongs, by keeping him ten 
te months in priſon: and che letters intruſted to him, by us, you read 
* publicly in your aſſembly. Again: when the ports of Thaſſus 
« were open to the Byzantine gallies, nay, to any pirates that pleaſed, 
« you looked on with indifference ; although our treaties expreſlly: 

« fay, that ſuch proceedings ſhall be conſidered as an actual decla- 
ce ration of war. About the ſame time it was, that Diopithes made 
« a deſcent upon my dominions, carried off in chains the inhabi- 
ce tants of Crobylè and Tiriſtaſis, ravaged all the adjacent parts of 
<« Thrace, and at length proceeded to ſuch a pitch of lawleſs violence, 
« as to ſeize Amphilocus, who went in quality of an ambaſſador. to 
« treat about the ranſom of priſoners ; whom, after he had reduced 
him to the greateſt difficulties, he compelled to purchaſe his free- 
dom at the rate of nine talents. And this he did with the approba- 
« tion of his ſtate. Vet the violation of the ſacred character of heralds 
and ambaſſadors is accounted, by all people, the height of impiety : 
nor have any expreſſed a deeper ſenſe of this, than you yourſelves : for, 
© when the Megareans had put Anthemocritus to death, the people 

*« proceeded ſo far as to exclude them from the myſteries; and 
« erected a ſtatue before the gates, as a monument of their crime. 
And is not this ſhocking, to be avowedly guilty of the very ſame 
« crimes, for which your reſentment fell ſo ſeverely upon others, 
, when Ta yourſelves were re aggrieved * 


« In the next MY | Callias, your general, hath made himſelf 
© maſter of all the towns upon the bay of Pagaſae, though compre- 
« hended in the treaty. made with you, and united in alliance to me. 
cc Not a veſſel could ſteer its courſe towards Macedon, but the paſſen- 
gers were all treated by him as enemies, and ſold: and this his 
conduct hath been applauded by the reſolutions of your council. 
So that J do not fee how you can proceed further, if you actually 
declare war againſt me. For, when we were at open hoſtilities, you | 


— 16 but ſend out your corſairs, ſell thoſe who were failing to my 
ici B b 2 te kingdom, 
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kingdom, afliſt my enemies, and | infeſt my territories. Vet now; 
© when we are profeſſedly at peace, ſo far have your injuſtice and ran- 
<« cour ' hurried you, that you have ſent ambaſſadors to the Perſian, 
« to perſuade him to attack me: which muſt appear highly furpriſing : 
« for, before that prince had ſubdued Egypt and Phoenicia, it was 
« reſolved,” that, if he attempted any new enterprizes, you would 
invite me, as well as all the other Greeks, to an aſſociation againſt 
« him. But, now, with ſuch malice am I purſued, that you are, on. 
the contrary, confederating with him againſt me. In former times, 
« am told, your anceſtors objected it as an heinous crime to the 


« family of Piſiſtratus, that they had led the Perſian againſt the 


„ Greeks : and yet you are not aſhamed to commit the very ſame 


ce action, for which you were EK Shs mom thaſe 
* 1 | ef at] 


« BuT your injuſtice hath not topped here. Your decrees com- 


mand me to permit Teres and Cerſobleptes to reign unmoleſted in 


« Thrace, as being citizens of Athens.—T do not know that they 


e were included in our treaty, that their names are to be found in 


« the records of our engagements, or that they are Athenians. But 
« this I know, that Teres ſerved in my army againſt you; and that, 
© when Cerſobleptes propoſed to my ambaſſadors to take the neceſſary 
« oaths, in order to be particularly included in the treaty; your ge- 
« nerals prevented him, by declaring him an enemy to the Athenians. 


And now is this equitable or juſt ? when it ſerves your purpoſes, to 
_ « proclaim him the enemy of your ſtate ; when I am to be calum- 


c niated, to give him the title of your citizen; when Sitalces was 
« ſhin, to whom you granted the privileges of your city, inſtantly 
« to enter into an alliance with his murderer ; yet to engage in a 
« war with me, on account of Cerſobleptes ? and this, when you are 
« ſenſible, that not one of theſe your adopted citizens have ever 
« ſhewed the leaſt regard to your laws or determinations. . But bring 
« this affair to a ſhort iſſue. You granted the rights of your com- 

«© munity 


Seck. III. PHILIP KI OF MACEDON. 


* munity to Evagoras oy Cyprus, to Dionyſius the Syracuſan, and 
to their deſcendants. Prevail therefore upon the men who have 
_ « depoſed each of theſe, to reſtore them to their dominions, and you 


« ſhall recover from me all thoſe territories of Thrace, which Teres 


and Cerfobleptes commanded. - But if you have nothing to urge 
_ « apainſt thoſe who expelled them, and yet are inceſſantly tormenting 
me, am not I juſtly warranted to oppoſe you ?—I might urge many 
* other LORE wo * head; * nn to 5 ey" over. 


0 Tu E Cardians, 1 fredy ig J am | determined to ſpore; ; 
« as my engagements to them are prior to our treaty; and as you re- 
« fuſed to ſubmit your differences with them to an arbitration, 
ee though frequently urged by me: nor have they been wanting in 
« the like ſollicitations. Should not I therefore be the baſeſt of man- 
« kind, to abandon my allies, and to ſhew greater regard for you, 
« my inveterate im _ for EY conſtant and 0 en, ? 


29 


10 Fee (dr I cannot paſs this in filence) you contented 15 


10 yourſelves with remonſtrating upon the points above-mentioned. But 
lately, upon the bare complaint of the Peparethians, that they had 


been ſeverely treated by me, you proceeded to ſuch outrage, as to ſend 


orders to your general to revenge their quarrel. Vet the puniſhment 
« which I inflicted was no way equal to the heinouſneſs of their 


crime: as they had, in time of peace, ſeized Haloneſus, nor could 


be prevailed upon, by all my ſollicitations, to give up either the iſland 
« or the garriſon. The injuries J received from the Peparethians were 
never thought of; but their puniſhment commanded all your atten- 
« tion, as it afforded a pretence for accuſing me ; although I did not 
« take the iſland either from them, or from you, but from the pirate 
« Soſtratus. If then you confeſs that you delivered it to Softratus, you 
« confeſs yourſelves guilty of ſending out Pirates : if he ſeized it, 
« without 4 55 N how have 1 Foes 9225 by takin 8 poſſeſ- 
Geng 2 . 16K « fion 
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THE LIFE AND /REIGN OF: Book IV: 


* ſion of it, and by rendering it a ſecure harbour? Nay, ſo great 
e was. my regard to your ſtate, that I offered to beſtoy you this 


« iſland : but this was not agreeable. to your orators: they would not 
« haye it accepted, but reſumed. So that, if I complied with their 
« directions, I proclaimed; myſelf an uſurper: if I ſtill kept poſſeſ- 
« ſion of the place, I became ſuſpected to the people. I law 
ec through theſe artifices, and therefore propoſed to bring our differ- 
« ences to a judicial determination; and, if ſentence was given for 
eme, to preſent you with the place; if in your favour, to reſtore it 
to the people. This I frequently deſired: you would not hear it: 
« the Peparethians ſeized the iſland. What then was I to do? 

% ſhould I not puniſh the violators of oaths ?. was I tamely to bear 
« ſuch an audacious inſult ? if the iſland was the property of the 
“ Peparethians, what right have the Athenians to demand it? if it 


40 be euer n <a en not reſent N nN 2 01 


wc © 8c O far in þ Ma 1 our 1 "Ry 1 chat, whtn 
I had occaſion to diſpatch ſome- veſſels to the Helleſpont, I was 
« obliged to ſend a body of forces through the Cherſoneſus to defend 
them againſt your colonies, who are authorized to attack me by 
«© a decree of Polycrates, confirmed by the reſolutions of your coun- 
„eil. Nay, your general has actually invited the Byzantines to join 
„him, and has every-where publicly declared, that he has your in- 
« ſtructions to commence hoſtilities, at the firſt favourable opportu- 
„ nity. All this could not prevail upon me to make any attempt 
* upon. your city, or your navy, or your territories; although I 
<« might have had ſucceſs in moſt, or even all of them. I choſe 
< rather to continue my ſollicitations to have our complaints ſub- | 


80 alata to. proper umpires, - And which, think ye, is the fitteſt 


ec deciſion 3 ; that of reaſon or of the ſword? Who are to be judges 
in your cauſe, yourſelyes or others? What can be more incon- 
te fiſtent, than that the people of Athens, who compelled the Thaſſians 
* and Maronites to bring their pretenians to the city of Steyn to 

«a a 


cad. III. PHILIP: KING - OF MAGEDON. 


a judi 11 deciſion; ſhould yet refuſe to have their own diſputes 

« with me determined in the fame manner ?- particularly,” as you are 
4 ſenſible; if the decree be againſt you, ſtill you yy” if in 
e favour, it ne; 8 Wan e eee 0 8 


20 NES Akad appears to me FP eee 1s: ths; Faden 
I ſent you ambaſſadors, choſen from all the confederated powers, 
tc on purpoſe to be witneſſes of our tranſactions; when I diſeovered 
& the ſincereſt intentions of entering into reaſonable and juſt engage 
* ments with you, in relation to the affairs of Greece, you even re- 
t fuſed to hear theſe ambaſſadors on that head. It was then in your 
« power to remove all their apprehenſions, who ſuſpected any danger 
*« from my defigns z or to have openly convicted me of conſummate 
e baſeneſs. This was the intereſt of the people; but the orators 
« could not find their account in it; for they are a ſet of men, to 
* whom (if I may believe thoſe who are acquainted with your po- 
« lity) peace is war, and war is peace; as they are always ſure to 
make a property of the generals, either by aiding their deſigns, or 
* by malicious proſecutions: Then they need but throw out ſome 
ſcandalous invectives againſt perfons of worth and eminence, citi- 
«. Zens or foreigners, and they at once acquire the character of pa- 
« triots, among the many. I could have eafily filenced their clamours 
« apainſt me, by a little gold; and even have converted them into 
« praiſes : but I ſhould: bluſh to purchaſe your friendſhip from ſuch 
« wretches. To ſuch. infolence have they proceeded upon other 
* occaſions, that they even dared to diſpute my title to Amphipolis ; 
te which is founded, I preſume, upon reaſons beyond their power to 
* invalidate; for, if it is te belong to thoſe who firſt conquered it, 
what can be juſter than our claim? Alexander, our anceſtor, was 
te the original ſovereign, as appears from the golden ſtatue which he 
« erected at Delphos, from the firſt fruits of the Perſian ſpoils taken 
there. But if this admits of conteſt, and it is to continue the pro- 
perty of thoſe who were laſt in "ofleſſion, it is mine w this title too; 

(for 
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«c (for I took. it from the Lacedaemonian inhabitants, Who had dif- 
<< poſſeſſed you: ) and all cities are held either by hereditary right, or by 
<« the right of conqueſt. | And yet you, who neither were the original 
poſſeſſors, nor are now in poſſeſſion, preſume to lay claim tothis city, 


<« under pretence of having held it for ſome ſhort time ; and this, when | 
e you have yourſelves given the ſtrongeſt teſtimony'in my favour: for I 


< frequently wrote to you upon this head, and you as often acknow- 
< [edged me the rightful ſovereign: and, by the articles of our late trea- 
< ty, the poſſeſſion of Amphipolis; and your alliance, were both ſecured 
© to me. What title therefore can be better eſtabliſhed ? It deſcended 


ec to us from our anceſtors; it is our's by conqueſt ; and, laſtly, you 


<« yourſelves have acknowledged the juſtice of our pretenſions; you 


<« who are wont to afſert your * even when it 1s not e 
1 * mw 5 Th © | 


x * 
8 3 ck» 9 * 0 a 1 14 K 
; I i 


"I * 1 HAVE now laid N you the nd * * Wee 


ce Since you have been the firſt aggreſſors; ſince my gentleneſs, and 
ce fear of offending, have only ſerved to increaſe your injuſtice, and to 


« animate you in your attempts to diſtreſs me; I muſt now take up 
« arms; and I call the gods to witneſs to the juſtice of my cauſe, 


and the n of ee for ml oa: that redreſs which you 
Ny _ me.” 


To kane diſtinctly anſwered every article in this letter would have 
been extremely difficult, with ſo much force and delicacy had Philip 


urged all his real or pretended cauſes of complaint. The conduct of 


Athens, notwithſtanding all the advantages of a good cauſe, had 
been in many inſtances highly exceptionable; and theſe inſtances 
Philip knew how to diſplay to the greateſt advantage. Demoſthenes 
therefore, the ſtrenuous adverſary of Macedon, found himſelf obliged 


Tour. Somm. to exert all his addreſs againſt ſo powerful an antagoniſt. Without 
Omt. in Epil. engaging to a formal diſcuſſion of facts, the orator applies himſelf 


wholly to the n paſſions. He affects to conſider the letter as a 


A formal 


Sec. III. PHILIP xx or MACEDON. 
formal declaration of war; iuflannes the imagination of his hearers 


with this idea; animates and urges them ta a vigorous oppoſition; 
and points out — of giving ſueceſs to their arins. He ſeemed 


to triumph and exult in this letter; as an avowal of tot iniquitous 


deſigns, which he had ſo frequently imputed to Philip; and with a 
paſſionate: zeal, which hath all the appearance of fincerity; addreſſed 
himſelf to the afſembly in that ſhoct oration, intitled, ON TAE LET. 
TER; which is, as it were, a ee, be unge en in 
former times, . peat oe 


Mints becher 10 — ee bp inde 
quence of their public leader, the Athenians ſeem to have quite for- 


gotten all their indolence and ſelf- enjoyment, and, with a violent and 


tumultuary zeal, declared loudly for war. Generals were inſtantly 
ainated to head their forces, powerful fleets and armies were de- 
creed, and ambaſſadors appointed to ſollicit the ſtates of Greeee to 
take arms, and to raiſe up enemies againſt the Macedonian. During 
theſe tranſactions, Phocion arrived, and, in theſe diſpoſitions, he 
found his countrymen: he knew full well the real power of Philip, 
and the weakneſs, corruptions, and inſtability of Athens; he dreaded 
the zeal of Demoſthenes, which he conſidered as raſſ and miſguided, 
and not wholly diſintereſted; he deemed it more prudent to preſerve 


the remains of power, which Athens now enjoyed, than by engaging 


in a conteſt, which though juſt and warrantable, yet could not but 


prove dangerous, and might involve the ſtate in ruin; and, probably, 
his honeſt and unſuſpecting temper might have been ſo far deceived 
by the profeſſions of Philip, that he imagined this prince would have 


contented himſelf with a bare ſuperiority of power and glory, with- 
out attempting to reduce the Greeks to a ſtate of abſolute ſubjection 
and dependence. Agreeably to theſe ſentiments, this illuſtrious A- 


thenian now joined with the partizans of Macedon, and did honour — 


to their faction, by zealouſly.recommending peace and accommodation. 
But the preſent keeper « of the aſſembly was directly oppoſite to ſuch 
Vo L. II. | Cc counſels. 
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pfteſent views. A body of troops was led by him into Megara, 
where they were received with joy. The partizans of Macedon re- 


THE LIFE AND REIGN OF | Book: Iv. 
counſels. « What |” cried an orator of inferior note; and difadran- 


tageous character, who ſought tq recommend himſelf by Prog 7 


the inſtances of Demoſthenes, < dareſt thou, Phocion, "diſſuade the - 
« Athenians from war, when the ſword is already drawn? Yes,” re- 


plied the true diſintereſted patriot, «though in war I ſhall be thy 
<« maſter, and in time of peace thou mayeſt perhaps prove mine.” 
His oppoſition only ſerved: to expoſe him to invectives unworthy: of 


the integrity of his intentions: the ſentiments of Demoſthenes fa- 
voured the paſſions. of his hearers, and therefore found no difficulty 
in prevailing. He repeated his vehement remonſtrances, as oppoſition 
and clamour ' protracted the debate; and urged the Athenians to en- 
gage Philip at the greateſt diſtance ee "ROY Attica, ſo as to keep 
all the evils of war from then own territory. My countrymen,” 


ſaid Phocion, © if we muſt declare for battle, FRE us rather be ſolli- 


« citous how to gain the victory, than to determine on the ſcene of 


| « our operations. This is the true and only means of keeping the 
* war at a diſtance. If we are overcome, * __ of . 


« will en at . Etz ai aiif endings 

Bur, 8 n Phocion might entertain of the conduct of 
his countrymen, he was always ready to afford them his moſt zealous 
and faithful ſervices; and, by his valour and conduct, to contribute 
to the ſucceſs of their arms. Megara, where the Macedonian intereſt 
ſeems to have now prevailed, and to have oppreſſed the inhabitants, 


applied at this time to Athens, in order to be inabled to ſhake off 


the yoke, and particularly to defend them againſt ſome attempts | 
which the Boeotians ſeem to have made, in order to become maſters 
of the city. The deputies applied to Phocion, who inſtantly pre- 
vailed on the Athenians to accept of a propoſition ſo agreeable to their 


tired at their appearance ; and the Athenian general fortified the port 


of en raiſed and Sr" two new walls which ſecured the 


communication | 


Sen. n PHILIP) KN or MACEDON. 8—£ 2g 


communication with the ſea; and thus both defended the city 
from all attempts by land, and inabled the Athenians to throw in 


a ee whenever any th * n * 


3 


Tu HUS ds 3 of Aba i in have feſt fudden 3 ated mich 
a vigour which ſeemed to promiſe great and illuſtrious events. Their 
emiſſaries were buſily employed in the ſeveral ſtates of Greece to. repre- 
ſent the danger to be n from the common enemy, and to 
invite them to an union and confederacy neceſſary for the general ſafety. 
Demoſthenes, and Hyperides an orator ſcarcely of inferior note, had Dem. de Co- 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves. by their zeal and abilities in theſe on 5 
miſſions, and returned to Athens with the moſt favourables hopes of it Hyp. 
powerful affiſtance. About this time, the former of wiole Miniſters 
was 2 in performing a ſervice of high importance to his 
try. A man named Ae had been for ſome time — derec 
as 8 citizen, till, by an examination of the regiſters, he Ut. in loc... 
was found to be really a foreigner, and was accordingly deprived of 
all the privileges of a native, and drove, with ſome ignominy, from 
the city. Inraged at his diſgrace, he went off to Philip, and, to 
gratify his revenge, and to recommend himſelf to a maſter who ever 
paid his emiſſaries with diſtinguiſhed generoſity, he propoſed to ſteal 
privately into Athens, and to ſet fire to the arſenal. Philip, who was 
neither delicate in the choice of his inſtraments, nor in the means 
of diſtreſſing or reducing his antagoniſts, liſtened readily to the pro- 
poſal of this hireling, and, by bribes and promiſes, encouraged him 

to the attempt. Antipho ſet out and arrived privately at Athens: 
his enterprize ſeemed eaſy to be executed: he was now ſafely lodged 
in the port, where all navat preparations were carrying on with vi- 
gour, and at all times could find admittance to the place, where were 
lodged great quantities of timber, and other materials for a fleet. But 
Demoſthenes happily received a timely intimation of this black deſign. 

He flew to the Piraeus, where he ſoon found the place of Antipho's 
2 = Shan: he ſeized and dragged before an aſſembly of 

6 2 the 


— 
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| Dem. de Co- the people. Here his accuſation was treated by the friends and par- 
ron. Seck. 4. tizans of Macedon with contempt and ſcorn. © AEſchines; in parti- 
cular, inveighed againſt the whole tranſaction as tyrannical and op- 
preflive, and accuſed his rival of aſſuming a power inconſiſtent with ; 
freedom, inſulting over the misfortunes of a wretched citizen, and 1 
entering violently and unwarrantably into the houſe of an innocent 
man, and harraſſing and oppreſling him by his malicious and ground- 
leſs accuſations. So great an effect had theſe clamours, that the cri- 
minal was diſmiſſed without the formality. of a trial; and now de- 
parted, triumphing in his eſcape, to purſue his wicked deſign with 
greater ſecurity. But the auguſt court of Areopagus, whoſe parti- 
eular province it was to take cognizance of all matters of treaſon 
againſt the _ had greater and juſter attention ta the information 
of Demoſthenes. They cauſed Antipho to be again ſeized and 
bwagbe hene hs people; when they inſiſted that he ſhould be 
ſtrictly and regularly examined as to the crime laid to his charge, 
Torture forced from him a full confeſſion of his guilt: and ſentence 
of death was paſſed and executed on the wretch, who had attempted 
ſo infamous a ſervice to the enemy of that —— of Fee * 
claimed the ae of 2 a member.” 1 05 | 37572 
T HIS event gave new credit to tos party kg declared a war, 
and poſſibly contributed to confirm the people in their preſent diſpo- 
fitions, which were univerſally of the active and vigorous kind. At 
length they ſaw that formidable enemy, whoſe arms had been long 
Dem. de Co. accuſtomed to ſueceſs, foiled in two attempts of great importance, 
ron. Seck. 27. and principally by the counſels and arms of Athens; retiring before 
their general, and forced from all deſigns on Greece, to retrievo 
the honour of his arms in parts remote and barbarous. This then 
was the happy moment for purſuing; their advantages, and for reduce- 
ing that ambition to juſt and equitable bounds, which was now, for 
the firſt time, ſeverely mortified and difippointed. Such were the airy 


| hopes which the Athenians entertained — a prince, who, was 
ſtill » 
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Sec I. PHILIP KING or MACEDON. 


ll: coneerting his ſeeret ſcheines in the very heatt of Greece, and ſe- 
cuting the moſt effectual inſtruments of ſacceſs and greatneſß, ini the 
paſſions, prejudices, and corruptions of that nation. This leading 


ſtate, to render the hoſtilities now meditated the more formidable and 


effectual, reflected ſeriouſſy on the cauſes of all paſt misfortunes and 
diſappoittments, and ſeemed reſolved to reform thoſe corrupt 


tions and 
abufes, which had diſgraced: their conſtitution, and weakened their 


power. The oppreſſion and ſevere exactions which their allies and 
dependent ſtates had lately complained of, and to which the neceffity 


205 


of their affairs had contributed, as well as the avarice of their com- SoC Hal. 


_ manders, naturally determined them to reflect on the neceffity of m 
making ſome effectual proviſion for the payment of their armies : 

and this as naturally determined the honeſt and faithful connſtffors 
rie diſtributions. There is an oration * of Demoſthenes ſtill 
extant on this occaſion, in which he earneſtiy urges them to' a 


general regulation of the ſtate; points out their corruptions, with 
their cauſes and conſequences ; and deſcribes both the antient and 


preſent condition of Athens ; Athens uncorrupted, illuſtrious, and 


| fortunate ; and the ſame ſtate degenerated and diſgraced ; with 


true” the conſideration of that old ſcandalous abuſe, the thea- 


— ad Am- 


| Lacchefini 
. Not. in Arg. 
ow. de Ord. 


Rep. 


® Trp rd 
Soil t. 


a ſpirit natural to this orator. In this addreſs no mention at all 


is made of Philip, poſſibly that the attention of the aſſembly 
might not be diſtracted and divided. And, as to the theatrical 
appointments, though he ſpeaks more boldly than on former oc- 
caſions, yet he ſtill preſerves on this point a great degree of cau- 
tion; once more recurring to his former expedient for eluding the 


force of Eubulus 's law, and recommending to his countrymen to ac- 


copt of theſe diſtributions as a. full recompence for thoſe ſervices 
which the ſtate might demand from their ſeveral ages and ſtations. 
„As to this money, faith he, and the affair now immediately 


ie propoſed to our attention, a ſpeaker may, without danger, appear 
on either fide : by condemning thoſe men who thus diſtribute and 


« * exhauſt the public treaſures, he may gain the eſteem of thoſe who 


ce regard 5 
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3 md this cuſtom as highly injurious to the ſtate ; or by aſſenting 


e and encouraging theſe diſtributions, he may recommend himſelf to 


< the favour of the inferior and poorer part of the community. The 
general intereſt of their country is conſidered by neither, but their 


s approbation-or condemnation of this cuſtom influenced intirely by 


« their ſeveral circumſtances. of affluence or indigence. I, on my part, 

« ſhall neither oppoſe nor recommend it. . But this I would intreat 
« you maturely and ſeriouſly to conſider, that the money is of lit- 
« tle moment; the cuſtom which hath ariſen from thence of the 


e greateſt conſequence. If then theſe diſtributions are received as a 
reward for thoſe acts of duty you owe the ſtate, far from injuring, 
« you really perform the. moſt eſſential fervice both to your country 
and to yourſelves; but if a public entertainment, or any other like 


ee pretence, may ſerve for demanding theſe ſums, and the bare men- 

« tion of any farther conditions is rejected with impatience ; not- 
te withſtanding all your regulations, how ſpecious, how promiſing; 

ce ſoever, you will find yourſelves inevitably expoſed to all the done 
ent of e . | 


« Ty 1s. I now ddl as my anni; b (let; me not be amigo 
4. by clamour and oppoſition; but hear, and then determine) that, as 
% we are now convened about receiving theſe appointments, ſo ſhould 
<« an aſſembly be called, te conſider of a general regulation of the 
community, and particularly ef a proviſion for our military affairs; 
« and that every citizen ſhould diſcover not only a juſt attention to all 
<« uſeful meaſures, but a juſt alacrity to carry them into execution; 
that ſo, my countrymen, our hopes of good fortune may depend 
e upon ourſelves, inſtead of amuſing ourſelves with reports of this os 
« that man's exploits. Let all the public treaſures, all the funds for 
« which private fortunes are now fo uſeleſſly exhauſted, all thoſe 


c reſources which our allies afford, be equitably diſtributed, and 
00 effectually applied. Let the ſoldier confidet his portion as the full 


« reward of his ſervices in the field ; let him, who hath paſſed the 


ec age 
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age of military duty, accept of his part as a full recompence for 175 
his ſervices in the adminiſtration of juſtice. Let the duties of the 
C field be performed by yourſelves, duties too important to be in- 
truſted to other hands. Let your armies be compoſed of citizens : 
* thus let them be paid and provided; thus ſhall they go on with 
<« vigour and ſucceſs ; and thus ſhall your general really command his 
* troops. Then, my countrymen, our whole occupation ſhall no 
<« longer be to conduct the trials of our officers; nor the reſult of al! 
ce our armaments no more than this ſhort form, Such' a man, te 
0 Jn of PROP a- man, bath weine an e a _ a ee, 


II E al ah of 40 ani 8 was this ; 4 that dow law of Diony! Epift, 
Eubulus, which denounced death againſt any perſon who ſhould e 
propoſe the alienation of the theatrical appointments, was at length 

repealed: and the people, convinced, though late, of the neceſlity 

of ſuch a regulation, conſented to part with that fatal anlurement, by _ 

which they had been ſo long limed, to uſe the expreſſion of * De- * In Plut, 

| mades, and to apply thoſe public treaſures to the equipment of their — . fg i 
navies, and the maintenance of their armies, which had, till now, 

even in the moſt perilous times, been laviſhed on poets, players, and. 


muſicians. 


8 UCH were the diſpoſitions of the Athenians, when the king of 
Macedon led his troops towards Scythia. The young prince Alexan- Plut. in Alex, 
der, who, from the time that Philip firſt marched againſt Byzantium, 8 
had been intruſted with the adminiſtration of his government, had, 
in the abſence of his father, made an expedition againſt the Meda- 
reans, a people of Thrace, ſubjects of Macedon, who had revolted 
from their allegiance. Their chief town he ſtormed, diſperſed the 
barbarous inhabitants, in whoſe room he eſtabliſhed a colony com- 
_ poſed of different nations; and ordered, for the future, that the 
town ſhould be called Alexandropolis ; ſo early had he conceived a 


paſſion for immortalizing his name. And now the victorious young 
prince 


„ 


* 
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prince marched_at the head of al the; an yoo of Macedon, his = | 


en and nn. to join his _ i ook eco: 


, 


by he e the Wente of the king of Seythia, Philip 
diſpatched an herald, who was commiſſioned to inform that prince, 
that the king of Macedon, when engaged in the fiege of Byzantium, 

had made a yow to Hercules, that he would erect a brazen ſtatue to 
the honour of his divinity, on the opening of the Danube. This vow | 

would meet with no oppoſition on the part of the Scythians. To 
this inſidious overture, which ſeems to-be an argument that the ori- 


ginal pretence for this expedition was not extremely well founded, 


Atheas coldly anfwered, that Philip, if he pleaſed, might ſend the 


tt ſtatue to him, which he ſhould — care to erect in the appointed 


place, and engage, beſides, for its ſceurity and. continuance. But 


« that, if it was fixed there without the concurrence of the Seythians, 
* he could not give any aſſurance but that _ might melt it down, in 


* order to point their ſpears and arrows.” This anſwer convinced 


Philip, that Atheas was apprized of his real intentions ; and there- 


fore he now n ee Scythia in an hoſtile manner. 


Tux people of this country were poor and warlike. They had 


formerly puſhed their conqueſts to a conſiderable extent; but the 


| conquerors of other nations had never been able to eſtabliſh their 


Plut. in A- 
pophth. 


power in Scythia. An extraordinary valour, robuſt and hardy con- 
ſtitutions, and a frugality almoſt incredible, in a great meaſure ſup- 


plied thoſe defects, under which they laboured from a total ignorance 
of military diſcipline. At firſt ſome ſkirmiſhes and rencounters aroſe 


between ſeveral detached parties of the two nations, in which the 
Scythians had the advantage. Some of the Macedonians were made 


priſoners, among which number was Iſmenias, eminent and cele- 
brated through Greece, for his performance on the flute. Such an 


artiſt was ſure to be received at the court of Macedon with favour 
1 es | DIRE and 
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and diſtinction. The polite arts had long been the glory of Greece; 
and Philip, whoſe earlieſt ambition, as hath been already obſerved, was 


to make his kingdom conſidered as a member of that body, juſtly con- 


ceived it one effectual method to introduce thoſe arts into Macedon, 


which had ever been one great diſtinction between the Grecian and 


Barbarian world. Eloquence, which he really poſſeſſed, he is ſaid 


to have cultivated and diſplayed even to a degree of extravagance and 
pedantry ;-and in muſic he affected a taſte and ſkill much beyond 


what he really poſſeſſed, (although on one occaſion, when his fon, 
who had the like paſſion, ſeemed to take a pleaſure in his muſical 
performance, he aſked with contempt, whether he was not aſhamed 
to perform ſo well.) With this Iſmenias he is ſaid once to have 
been engaged in diſcourſe on a piece of muſic, in which he was be- 
trayed into ſome warmth of oppoſition to the ſentiments of ſo com- 
pleat a maſter : « Heaven forbid, great Sir,” replied the artiſt with 
ſpirit and politeneſs, © that you ſhould be fo well acquainted with 
« theſe matters as we.” 


Bur Iſmenias was now in the hands of a people, from whom his 
accompliſhments could command no eſteem. His fame, however, 
induced the king of Scythia to hear his performance on the flute : 
but here his muſic was received without pleaſure or applauſe. Atheas, 
with a barbarous inſenſibility, obſerved, © That, to his ear, the neigh- 
« ing of his mare was much more agreeable.” 


AT length the armies of the two nations met in the open field, 


and prepared for a general engagement. Philip was not inclined to 


expoſe his Macedonians to the brutal ferocity of their enemy ; and 
therefore formed his firſt line intirely of thoſe auxiliaries which at- 


tended him, archers, ſlingers, and fuch light- armed forces. His 


phalanx he drew up at the rear of theſe, with their pikes fo pointed, 
as to threaten death to- thoſe who ſhould retreat. The auxiliaries, 


_ thus incloſed between the cnemy and this no leſs formidable body, 
Vor. i Dd 


a" * 


Were 


Plut. in 


Apophth. 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


Frontin L. 2. 
C. 8. Str. 14. 
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were obliged to exert the utmoſt n of vigour and Ay : and. 
at length, broke the Scythian army, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, and 
great ſlaughter both on one part and the other. The victory was com- 
Je * L. 9. pleat; and more than twenty thouſand priſoners of all ages and ſexes 
88 were taken on the field of battle. It is well known, that the wives 
Oliv. L. 14. and children of the Scythians attended them to war; that they had 
ve” general but their king ; no god but their ſword, which was lite- 
rally the obje& of their adoration ; and no country or habitation but 
the ſpot on which they occaſionally incamped. The Macedonians 
gained a large booty, all of a warlike kind. Gold, filver, coſtly 
vaſes, rich ſtuffs, and all the inſtruments of luxury and magnificence, 
Juſt. ut ſfupra. were intirely unknown in this country. The ſpoil conſiſted wholly 
of arms, chariots, and twenty thouſand mares,, which were deſtined 
| to furniſh the magnificent ſtuds of Pella, where, we are informed by 
*L.16. *Strabo, Philip kept no leſs than thirty thouſand mares and three 


* hundred ſtallions. 


| THis 1 ſuch as it was, tempted the Triballi, a barbarous: 
cap . 9. people deſcended from the ſame origin with the Illyrians and Paeo- 
nians, and whoſe manners differed little from thoſe of Scythia: they 

had, in appearance, ſubmitted to Philip, acknowledged themſelves 

the ſubjects of Macedon, and had allowed that prince a peaceable 

paſſage through their country, when he firſt marched againſt Seythia. 

But now, when he was returning to Macedon, and marching through 

the defiles of the Moeſian mountains, they boldly oppoſed his pro- 

greſs, and inſiſted on a ſhare of his booty. As the Macedonians had 

not ſuſpected the leaſt oppoſition from the Triballi, they marched 

on ſecurely : the demand of the Triballi confounded them, and the 

attack, which immediately ſucceeded it, they were totally unprepared 

to repel. Laden with booty, incumbered by their baggage, and in- 

Cloſed in a narrow and diſadvantageous ſituation, they could neither 

aſſiſt their fellows, nor defend themſelves : fo that this army, which 

had fo often been victorious, was now in danger of periſhing without 
glory, 


f 


the army of Philip, made the ſame demand with the Triballi, and 


2 
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glory, without the opportunity of exerting their valour, and by the 


hands of an enemy contemptible, and unworthy of their ſwords. To 


increaſe the confuſion, certain mercenary Greeks, who were now in Curt. L.8. 
; „ bo 


drew their ſwords to ſupport it. In this imminent diſtreſs, Philip 


| ruſhed into the heat of all the tumult, and, where the conteſt was 


moſt violent, fought for a long time with extraordinary valour. At 
length his horſe ſunk under him ; and the fame weapon, which 


Pierced the beaſt, wounded the rider alſo dangerouſly in the thigh, 


who now lay ſenſeleſs on the earth, ſurrounded by the enemy. The 
young prince Alexander, who was alſo, on this occaſion, diſtinguiſh- 


ing himſelf by acts of valour, flew, with the nobleſt and braveſt of 


his attendants, to the reſcue of his father. He himſelf covered him 
with his ſhield ; the enemy was driven back, and the king conveyed 
ſafely from the tumult. His danger inſpired the Macedonians with 
all the fury of revenge, fo that the Triballi were no longer able to 
ſuſtain their attack. They fled and diſperſed ; but the confuſion of 
the Macedonians gave them an Te of carrying off the greateſt 
ry of the booty. 


P HIL1P's wound was attended by no other ill conſequence but a 


lameneſs, with which he continued to be affected; an inconvenience 
which, it is pretended, he bore with great impatience ; and that 


Alexander, on this occaſion, made that famous anſwer to his father: As & © fort. 
Alex. 1s 
„ How can you, Sir, be diſpleaſed at an accident, which, at every p. 331. 


« ſtep you take, recalls your valour to remembrance ?” 
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BOOK v. SECTION I. 
C O NT E N T S. 


NT RIG UE S and practices in Greece, during the courſe of the 

Scythian expedition — Philip projects a ſcheme for a new religious 
war.——Antient hiftory of Cirrha.— AEſchines and bis collegues ſent to the 
Amphifyanic council —The Athenians give umbrage to Thebes —Threat- 
ened with the reſentment of the council — AE ſchines engaged in a conteſt 
with @ citizen of Ampbiſſu.— Hi s ſpeech.—Commotions in the council. — 
Reſolutions againſt the ſacriltgious uſurpation of the Amphiſſaeans,—wha 
violently oppoſe the execution of them. —Cottyphus aſſembles another council. 
Abe reſult of their deliberations. — AEſchines returns to Athens — His. 
reception.—The remonſtrances of Demoſthenes. —Their effect. — Mar de- 
clared by the Ampbictyons againſt the Locrians of Amphiſſa.— Conduct of 
Cottyphus.—A treaty made with the Locrians.—They violate it. Neu 
decree of the Ampbictyons.— Ibe execution of it again oppoſed by the 
Locrians. — The fartizans of Philip take occaſion to propoſe him as. 
leader of the Ampbictyonic army.—The decree by which Philip is inveſted. 

with this authority. —Variouſiy received in Greece. — At Athens the people 


Are 
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are confounded with ſuperſt tous fears. —Phocion's ſevere application Py 


an oracle. — Demoſthenes accuſes the Pythian priefleſs of philippizing.— 
Philip ſets ſail for Greece. Is oppoſed by the Atheman fleet — His ftra- 


____fFagem. — Remarkable...nſtance- of Athentan- politeneſs. — Phinß oo 


Prey 4 I „ ae 


— Greete.—He fummoneth the fates of Greece to attend his flandard—Yea- 
louſy of Thebes. —Philip's letter to the Peloponnefians.—T he diſpoſitions of” 
Thebes, —of Sparta, —of Athens.—The Athenians ſend aſſiſtance to the 
Amphiſſaeans—Progreſs of Philip's army.—The Athenians in confufion. 
Send to demand a fruce=-Liedgut formed i in favour of Athens Ae Thebans 
not inclined to unite either with Phili h or the Athenians. —Philip's arti- 

face to prevent an union between J. hebes and Athens. — I defeated by De- 
moſthenes.— The Thebans ſtill rrreſolute. — Alarm the Athenians b y their 
letter to Philip. Ne Athenians renew their applications to Philip for 
2 ceſſation of arms. —Philip's letter to the Athenians,—to the Thebans.— 
He ſerzes Elataea. 
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BOOK e FIFTH. 


8s ECTION 1 


| N theſe diſtant expeditions, i in 1 Philip had 
been now engaged, and which apparently diverted 
his attention from the affairs of Gfeece, the great 


an bufly POT EET to facllitate the final n of all the 88 
ſtates, by the ſecret power of intrigue; while their maſter was en- 
gaged in retrieving the glory of his arms, which the efforts of the 
Athenians, directed by the abilities of Phocion , had contributed in 
ſome degree to ſully. In effect, the hoſtilities of this people, even 

Vox. II. E qe when 


21% 


Sect. 48. 
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when conducted by weak and daſtardly commanders, and defeated 
by the ſuperior . ee and abilities of Philip, yet, (if we may believe 


ed this prince. No N 


a flading all hi 2þplication to. maritime affairs, Macedon. coul not Vet. 
| beaſt ſo great a naval porer as that of Athens. By this means, the 


trade and commerce of his ſubjects had been conſiderably interrupted ; 


and the enemy frequently inriched by the ſpoils of his merchants, 


who were ever falling a prey te their ſhips of v war. 


TAE ſubjection of this people x was the refore abſol ately neceſſary to 
the ſchemes of his ambition; but a fals and popular pretence was as 
neceſſary to juſtify the attempt, and to aſſure its ſucceſs. The naval 
ſuperiority of Athens ſecured them from any invaſion by ſea; and, 


without the abſolute concurrence of the Thebans and Theſſalians, no 


attach cod be made by And, where. thaſe people ſerved as a fort of 
barriers to Attica. Any open violence, unwarranted by ſome ſpecious 
reaſons ; any direct infraction of a treaty which ſtill formally ſub- 


ſiſted; could not fail to alarm theſe people, who were now apparently 


jealous and diſſatisfied at the ill increaſing power of Macedon ; and 


might determine them to riſe up at once, and oppoſe Philip's entrance 
into Greece. With people thus diſpoſed, no private cauſe of quarrel, 


no complaint by which Macedon alone might be affected, could have 


any weight to induce them to unite their arms with an ally, to whom 


they, by this time convinced of his inſincerity, were no longer bound 
by inclination. This prince therefore determined, wich a true 25 
conſummate policy, to find out ſuch a cauſe to juſt 


might influence all the ſtates of Greece; and to appear, as if he _ 
fulfilled his engagements, and aſſerted the rights of his allies and 


confederates, while he really gratified | his own ambition and 


5 revenge. An affected regard to religion had at firſt gained him 


admiſſion i into Greece; to the ſame pretence he now reſolved to have 
recourſe; and, by the happy expedient of a religious quarrel, to ef- 
feectuate 
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fectuate thoſe ſchemes of greatneſs and pownr, which he had hi- 
2 conducted with unwearied vigour. The chief inſtruments of 
his deſigns, if we may rely on che repreſentations of * Demoſthenes, 
he choſe at Athens, the place where he was moſt openly and avowedly- — 
oppoſed, and where, of conſequence, he could be leaſt fuſpected of 
finding aſſiſtance. Agents thus choſen might ſecurely carry on their 
intrigues, and raiſe diſorders, whoſe tendency they themſelves might 
not perceive in its full extent; and whoſe ſecret ſprings muſt lie con- 
cealed from the Greeks, who could not readily be perſuaded; that 
the actions of Athenian citizens could poſlibly be dictated * Thikp. 
or —— to ſerve his Aches 


ä we 1 were the 8 of chi primer, 0 Sec. 497 
that his gold was therefbre now Iiberally diſperſed at Athens, to ani- 
mate the induſtry of a corruptet faction; by whoſe 'intrignes, Wee 
by the unſuſpecting ſecurity of the people, ever ready to forget their 
danger, the moment that their enemy was removed to any diſtance, 
AEſchines, Diognetus, Midias, and Thraſicles, all favourers and 
partizans of the Macedonian, were choſen the repreſentatives/ and 
deputies of Athens in the great council of dees eas In theſe: Azſchin. in 
auguſt characters thoſe men repaired to Delphi, where, immediately . 
after their arrival, Diognetus and Midias fell ſick ; or, at leaſt pre- 
tended ſickneſs, as AEſchines was; by his abilities, the fitteſt inſtru- 
ment of defigns which they had all concerted ; who, by this means, 
found himſelf poſſeſſed, in effect, of the whole management of the 
deputation, and left at full liberty to ſerve the intereſts. * a maſter, to 
W e ee e ee 


| Abdi — denies Apia tins Hens "ery to 
the policy of princes, by aſcribing thoſe events to their intrigues and 

machinations: which- are oftentimes wholly fortuitous. But Philip 

was the prince of all others, of whoſe deſigns we may maſt ſafely 
Je by appearances. His reſtleſs and turbulent ambition, his well-. 
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TE LIPE AND REIGN OF 


Enown vigilance, ſagacity, and penetration, gave wei ight to the repre- 


ſentations of Demoſthenes, - even when the facts were recent, and 7 


might have been ſtrictly ſcrutinized, and examined in all their circum- 


ſtances. And we, of theſe later ages, may perhaps ſafely regard thoſe 
repreſentations, as ſomething more than the artifices of party; and, 
not without reaſon, aſcribe thoſe events to intrigue and deſign, which 
are now to be explained ; and which, though at firſt ſeemingly in- 


conſiderable, yet regularly and uniformly wrought the great purpoſes 
of Philip, and, in the end, nn the total ſabverlion of wm 


and OE 


Bu it is here previouſly taceiiny to en gage the attention of his 
reader to a part of the antient hiftory of Greece, which hath exer- 
ciſed the learned, in order to clear up the difficulties with which it 
appears to be embarraſſed, but gory _ unn en 1 4697 A te 
be only related ee i 


1 the town of Delphi and ab IP was a certain diſtrict, 


called the Cirrhaean plain, which, in antient times, had been poſſeſſed 


by the people of Cirrha, a town upon the gulph-of Corinth; and by 
the Acragallidae, a neighbouring people of Phocis. Cirrha, by the 


conveniency of its harbour, ſoon became the ſeat of affluence, which, 


of conſequence, inſpired the inhabitants with exalted ideas of their 
own importance. Their neighbours they treated with contempt, and 


* ſometimes oppreſſed by their tyranny: in.defiance of the order of the 
Amphictyens, which exempted all thoſe from duties and taxes whom. 


religion brought to Delphi, they exacted conſiderable ſums for the 
uſe of their port, both from Greeks and ſtrangers. Not contented 


with theſe means of inriching themſelves, they entered with fire and 


ſword into the adjacent diſtricts, violently ſeized ſome lands belong- 
ing to the temple of Apollo, profaned and pillaged the temple itſelf, 
and inſulted and abuſed the Amphictyons, who attempted, by their 
authority, to reſtrain theſe outrages. Such enormous crimes could 

= OT | not 
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not but render them an object of horror to Greece i in thoſe days of 
ſimplicity and religion; which was - conſiderably, increaſed by the 
denunciations of the oracle, which uttered the ſevereſt ſentence againſt 


thoſe ſacrilegious wretches, and commanded. all thoſe, who ap- 


proached the ſacred ſhrine, to exterminate them with fire and ſword. 
On this occaſion, Solon, the Athenian legiſlator, zealous for the ho- 
nour of religion, called loudly on the Amphictyons to execute the 


plut. in Solon. 


commands, and aflert the rights, of Apollo; and, by his perſuaſion, 


the council engaged in a war againſt the delinquents of Cirrha, Their 


forces were collected, under the conduct of Eurylochus the Theſſa- 


lian, according to Strabo, Plutarch, and other writers; or Clyſthenes 
the Sicyonian, as Pauſanias aſſerts. Alcmaeon, an Athenian, com- 
manded the forces of that ſtate, as + Plutarch informs us, from the 
antient regiſter of Delphi; and was attended by Solon himſelf, who 
appeared in the camp to. animate the ſaldiers, and direct the whole 
e 10 his mu counſels. . 


Tu HE city of Cirtha was „ daddy inveſted and preſſed by a | vigorous 
fiege. All the violence of a, religious zeal was exerted. againſt the. 
devoted enemies of heaven; who, on their part, made an obſtinate 
defence to prevent their total extirpation. Thus was the war pro- 
tracted to a conſiderable length; and the beſiegers, after a long ſeries 
of almoſt ten years, notwithſtanding all their art and valour, not- 
withſtanding their implicit obedience to the dictates of Apollo, who 
vouchſafed to direct them in the courſe of their expedition, at laſt 
found the ſucceſs of the ſiege doubtful and precarious. To the ora- 
cle they had again recourſe, to be informed of the final iſſue of 
this tedious quarrel; and to obtain ſome declaration which might 
invigorate their drooping courage. The anſwer, as reported by AEſ- 
chines and Pauſanias, with ſome ſmall difference of expreſſion, but 
the ſame-in ſenſe 4 real e. was delivered i in the followin ng 
manner: FFF OOET A 
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Seil Fall hot tow'rs their afitient pride — ive r n 
Nor force nor valour c er that rampart e be igen 


Fill Amphytritè, queen of azure waves, 
he hallow'd lands ef ſov'reign Phoebus faves; © 


- Till round his ſeat her thr ning ſurges roar, | bogig 
1 And dee eee ed dirt 0 


This anſwer did not contribute to leden s e of " "OY 
phictyons, as it was not eafy to conceive how thoſe lands, which ſur- 
rounded the temple, and were confidered as the portion of the god, 

could poffibly be waſhed by the fea, from which they were at a con- 

| ſiderable diſtance.” On the other Hand, it ſerved to elevate the peo- 
ABſchin. in ple of Cirtha, who regarded it as à formal deelaration that their 
Faul in Pi. city was imptegnable. But, unhappily for them, the ſagacity of 
Solon relieved the beſiegers from their diſtreſs. He | adviſed 
them to declare all the lands of Cirrha as conſecrated to Apollo, 
that fo the hallowed territory might really extend to the ſhore, and 
be really waſhed by the fea. The expedient was approved of; and 
now the only queſtion was, how they might accelerate the conqueſt 
of a city, which heaven had, as it were, delivered into'their power, 
The means for this purpoſe were alſo ſuggeſted by Solon. He found 
out a private aqueduct, which conveyed a confiderable quantity of 
water into Cirrha, A branch of the river Pliſtus, which was found 
to be the ſource of this ſupply, He turned off into a baſon provided 
1 reception, and there impregnated it with the roots of helle- 
Ibid. bore. The river, thus endued with all the purgative quality of this 
plant, he again reſtored to its antient channel. The beſieged, who, 
in this interval, had laboured under many difficulties from the want 
of their uſual ſupply, and'were now delighted to find their river once 
more running through their city, drank of theſe medicated waters 
with the utmoſt eagerneſs, which baffled all their valour, and ob- 
liged them to deſert their poſts. In theſe circumſtances, the be- 


ſiegers made a general aſſault, and, with eaſe, became maſters of 
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2 town which had ſo long braved all their efforts. Cirrba was pil« | 

higed, | 'butnty and deſtroyed; and thole'-of its inliahitants, whom, 

the fwort/hnd fpared, were veduoed 10 flavery. Their port was de- 

moliſhed, their” terfitory dedicated to the god; and all the Amphic- 

| tyons engaged, by # moſt ſolemn oath, never to cultivate this diſtrict, 

never to ſuffer it to be cultivated ; but to aſſiſt the deity, and ſupport | 

the rights and privileges of the conſcerated land, with all their power. | 

To render-this' obligation ſill more awful, che following areal | 5 1 4 

iy ge were added: If any people, eity, com nity, or 2 4. 5 1 
« private perſons, ſhall pears? to violate this oath, may they be Fl 

« devoted to the vengeance of Apollo, Diana, Latona, and Minerva 

* "In provident! May eir lands never produce their fruits! May 

e their wives, inſtead of a a natural offspring, bring forth Horrid mon- 

« ſters! May their herds be curſed with unnatural barren eſs f May 

cc all their attempts in War, all their tranſactions i in peace, be for 

* ever blaſted and defeated ! May 1 total ruin for ever purſue them, 

«their families; and their deſoendants | and may they x never appeaſe the 

ec offended deities, Apollo, Diana, Latona, and Minerva ! J but may #4 

6 all their ſacrifices and Werner be te ever TORR. 7 5 


I determination & the Arden was at firſt bfatied with 
the attention uſually paid to all new regulations, till time began, by 
degrees, to wear off the terror of theſe imprecations. A ſuperſtition, 
which tended to deprive mankind of their natural rights, of the 
comforts and neceſſaries of life, and the rewards of human induſtry, 
was ſoon obliged to yield to temporal convenience. At firſt, the Pauſan. in 
port of Cirrha was reſtored, as the ſervice of the god ifelf ſeemed 9%. in 
to require, that ſuch a proviſion ſhould be made for the reception tel. Sect. 7. 
of thoſe votaries who viſited his temple. At length the Locrians, 
who inhabited Amphiffa, poſſeſſed themſelves of the conſecrated land, 
exacted all the antient duties from thoſe to whom the port afforded 
an accommodation, which they repaired and kept in order, without 
"ous to the decrees and en of old times, which were now 
generally 
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generally conſidered as obſolete and fabulous. A long and 1 A 


poſſeſſion ſeemed to have obliterated all remembrance of their uſur- 


pation, which the Greeks juſtly muſt have regarded as a common 
advantage, and paid, without repining, for the convenience of an har- 


bour kt rendered their e to Den ſecure and A Al eee 


41 0 0 


s was e en of affair when Arch Fee) his 8 
appeared in the council of the Amphictyons; and, ſuch, probably, 


might they have for ever remained, had not craft and policy found it 


AEſch. in 
Cteſ. Sect. 38. 


convenient to aſſume the ſemblance of religion, and to veil their 
black deſigns under an affectation of piety and holy zeal. But now 
AEſchines was duly inſtructed and prepared to tranſact his maſter 8 
buſineſs. Conteſts and diſputes were to be raiſed among the Greeks; 

and care was taken, that the ſeeds ſhould be already ſown. As the 
Amphictyons were at this time employed i in repairing the temple, and 
replacing the offerings which the Phocians had removed in the late 


facred war, . certain, golden ſhields were ſent from Athens, inſcribed 


with the following ſentence: TAKEN BY THE ATHENIANS 
FROM THE MErpes AND THEBANS, WHEN THEY FOUGHT 


AGAINST GREECE. Theſe were hung up in the temple before 


the regular conſeeration of the offerings, which was accounted a fort 
of profanation ; nor could it be expected, but that the Thebans muſt 
be highly provoked by this invidious memorial of their old diſgrace. 


It was immediately whiſpered, that the Amphiſſaeans, out of their 


regard to Thebes, had determined to move the council, that a fine 3 
of fifty talents ſhould be impoſed on the people of Athens, for thus 
prematurely depoſiting their offering. At this report the Athenian 
deputies expreſſed the utmoſt aſtoniſhment and concern ; and 
AEſchines, who was left ſolely to manage the affairs of his ſtate, was 
earneſtly profil by his nn to exert n on this occaſion. 


1 HIS cortizan now ruſhes into. the arid" of the 8 
and, with all the appearance of a true patriot zeal, begins a formal 
defence 
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brought againſt them. Here he is immediately interrupted by a ci- 
 tizen of Amphiſſa, who, with an impatience and reſentment which 

might have been intirely the effect of art and deſign, inveighs loudly 
againſt Athens: Ye Grecians,” faith he, © had ye the leaſt ſhare of 
«© wiſdom, ye could not ſuffer the very name of the Athenian people 
« to be mentioned at this time, but muſt drive them from the temple, 
« as accurſed and devoted wretches, who, in defiance of all laws di- 
vine and human, preſumed to ſupport the ſacrilege of the Phocians, 


« and to aſſociate with theſe execrable neee of W themſelves 
no leſs execrable and profane.” 


AEschINESG bad now a fair opportunity of raiſing commotions, 
by appearing only intereſted for his country, and zealous for the glory 
and defence of Athens. With a paſſionate warmth, which is fre- 
quently the effect of artifice as well as that of real patriotiſm, and 
which is moſt likely to deceive, and more particularly in popular 
aſſemblies, by bein g conſidered as the indication of fincerity, and the 
overflowings of an heart honeſtly affected, this maſter of intrigue 
now addreſſed himſelf to the aſſembly in the following manner: 


« W1TH horror and indignation do I hear this opprobrious treatment 
*of a people renowned and dignified by great and illuſtrious actions; 
« the acknowledged guardians and protectors of Grecian liberty. 
« Who art thou, abandoned wretch, who thus preſumeſt to vent thy 
ce hateful malice againſt this illuſtrious people? Haſt thou not heard, 
« art thou inſenſible of, our merit, rude and brutal as thou art? Or, 
What demon hath poſſeſſed thy mind, and driven thee to this extrava- 
e oance ? But ſay, ye Grecians, Shall men, who never knew the ex- 
e alted pleaſures of renown and glory, be ſuffered to tear from us the 
« venerable memorials of thoſe virtues which our anceſtors ſo nobly, 
< ſo greatly, diſplayed ? Shall men, themſelves, polluted by ſacrilege, 
devoted to deſtruction by the moſt awful denunciations of ven- 
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defence of the Athenians, before any accuſation had been regularly Dem. pro Co- 


ron. Sect. _ 
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e geance, preſume to accuſe the Athenians of profanation ? Look 
« down, ye reverend guardians of religion, defenders of the rights 
« of Apollo; look down on that plain which there lies before you; 
« thoſe lands from antient times dedicated to the god. Behold how 
« they are now occupied and cultivated by the Amphiſſacans: : fee. 
* what buildings they have there erected. Behold that port, which 
te the religion of our anceſtors conſigned to deſolation, is now, by 
c thoſe impious men, rebuilt and fortified. You ſee yourſelves, and 
« need not any teſtimony from me, that they have exacted duties, 
« and raiſed large ſums of wealth, from that accurſed harbour. Let 
« me intreat your attention, while the oracle, the awful mandate of 
« Apollo, is recited, which firſt determined the fate of this diſtrict. 
«« You hear the voice of heaven claiming and hallowing theſe lands. 
« Hear now the folemn oath and dreadful imprecation of our an- 
« ceſtors. Thus did theſe pious Greeks engage to aſſert the rights, 
« and to defend the cauſe, of the god. Shall their poſterity forget 
« thoſe religious en gagements ? Shall thoſe tremendous curſes be ſu- 
« pinely diſregarded, or impiouſſy braved and deſpiſed, i in this aſſembly? 
« For myſelf, for my country, for my children, for my family, I here 
« declare, that we will aſſiſt the deity, and maintain the privileges of 
e the conſecrated land: and, purſuant to the tenor of this oath, with 
« all our ſtrongeſt efforts, with all the powers of ſoul and body, diſ- 
charge that ſacred duty which we owe to heaven. Do you, ye 
« Grecians, determine as you pleaſe. Your religious rites are prepared ; 
cc your victims ſtand before the altars ; you are preparing to offer up 


« your ſolemn prayers, for bleſſings on yourſelves, and on your coun- 


« tries. But oh! conſider with what voice, with what heart, with 
% what front, with what confidence, can you breathe out your peti- 
« tions, if you ſuffer thoſe ſacrilegious men, whom you have thus de- 
e yoted and accurſed, to eſcape with impunity. The terrible impre- 
« cation is not conceived in dark or doubtful terms. No; the curſe 


extends not only to theſe impious profaners, but to all thoſe who 


ce ſuffer their profanation to pals unrevenged. Hear the very terms. 
Thele 


Seck. I. PHILIT EIN OF MACEDON. 
« Theſe are the words with which the awful and affecting form is 


te cloſed : May thoſe who permit them to go unpuniſhed, never offer up an 


"Y er ſacrifice to Apollo, Diana, Latona, and Minerva the provi- 
ce dent ; but may all their offerings and religious rites be fir ever re- 


ce jetted and abborred . 


a6 


 Havine thus 8 the e e AEſchines retired, 
and gaye the creatures of Macedon an opportunity of fomentin g thoſe 
_ diſorders which were now excited. A general murmur firſt roſe in 
the aſſembly, which was inſtantly ſucceeded by violent tumult and 
confuſion. The men, who were intruſted with the ſecret of the 


whole tranſaction, and many honeſt and undeſigning members of 


the council, whoſe real regard to the religion of their country was 
now alarmed and offended, declared loudly for the intereſts of heaven, 
and the neceſſity of ſupporting the rights of Apollo. The Amphiſ- 
ſaeans, on their part, had ſtrenuous advocates, prompted by intereſt 
or policy; and the different parties maintained the conteſt with equal 
heat and violence, for the greateſt part of that day. At length the 
ſentiments of religion prevailed, and proclamation was made to this 
effect: That all inhabitants of Delphi, both ſlaves and freemen, 
« who were above the age of ſixteen, ſhould, the next mornin g, re- 
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« pair with ſpades, mattocks, and axes, to the Thytaeum, a place adja- 


cent to the Cirrhaean plains.” And, by a ſecond proclamation, all 
the hieromnemons and pylagorae were injoined to aſſemble at the 
ſame place, in order to aſſiſt the god, and defend the conſecrated 
ground: and it was declared, that the repreſentatives of any ſtate, 
who ſhould abſent themſelves on this occaſion, were to be excluded 
from the temple, and declared obnoxious to the ven geance denounced 


by the 1 imprecation. 


EARLY the next 8 the Amphictyons, and all the inhabitants 


of Delphi, appeared at the place appointed by the proclamation, and 


from thence proceeded to the Cirrhaean plain. Full of a religious fer- 
vor, and, probably, ſtill farther inflamed by ſome deſigning leaders, 
13 who 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book V. 


who could well aſſume the appearance of zeal and piety, and were 
well acquainted with the influence and power of ſuch an appearance, 
theſe men fell inſtantly to demoliſhing, burning, and deſtroying the 
harbour, the houſes, and all the effects and poſſeſſions which the 
labour and induſtry of the Amphiſſaeans had produced; and were 


now preparing to retire, with the complacency and ſatisfaction of 


men conſcious of having aſſerted the cauſe of heaven; when 'the in- 
habitants of Amphiſſa, who were but ſixty ſtadia diſtant from Delphi, 
appeared in arms to defend their property, and furioufly attacked the 
Delphians. Some of the venerable body of the Amphictyons became 
their priſoners, and all the others were obliged to ne for ra 
ſecurity, by a precipitate retreat into et town. 


Tuts action of the auen was conſidered as an Mans 


aggravation of their impiety, and greatly increaſed the general clamour 


and diſorder. The next morning Cottyphus, the prefident of the 
Amphictyonic council, ſummoned an aſſembly compoſed not only of 


the uſual repreſentatives of the ſeveral ſtates, but alſo of all the Greeks 


who came to offer ſacrifices, or to conſult the oracle, who were all 


dect. 40. 


conſidered as guardians of the temple, and intitled to ſhare in the 


tranſactions of the council. In this aſſembly, where the numbers 


muſt greatly have increaſed the tumult, the ſevereſt invectives were 
uttered againſt the Amphiſſaeans, and much praiſe of the dignity 


and piety of Athens. The reſult of their deliberations was to enter 


into a reſolution, that the hieromnemons ſhould aſſemble at a time 
appointed, previous to the next ordinary convention at Thermopylae, 
with a decree prepared in due form, ſpecifying the puniſhment to be 
inflicted on the Amphiſſaeans, for their crimes committed _ the 
god, the conſecrated land, and the nnn ä 


AESschINES now 8 with his n to Athens, where he 
made a full relation of his conduct to the aſſembly, and produced 


the ! and reſolutions of the — council. The r 


who, 


Sect. I. PHILIP KING 'OF MACEDON. 4 


who, in general, ſaw nothing more in theſe tranſactions than are 
ee zeal and attention to religion, applauded their deputies, 
and breathed the utmoſt indignation at the impiety of the Amphiſ- 

ſaeans. But Demoſthenes, who juſtly dreaded the conſequences of a 


religious quarrel, and, perhaps, ſaw through the whole deſign, and 


all the ſecret ſprings by which theſe commotions were raiſed and 


actuated, loudly expreſſed his diſſatisfaction; and endeavoured to in- | 


ſpire the aſſembly of the people with ſuſpicions of the integrity of their 
Amphictyons, and with diſpleaſure at their conduct, in embroiling 
the ſtates of Greece in an unſeaſonable quarrel, founded on obſolete 
traditions, and calculated to weaken and diſunite them, and to give 
the common enemy an opportunity of eſtabliſhing his power on their 
diviſions. But the cauſe of religion was fair-and popular, and had 
greater influence on the multitude than his remonſtrances, which 
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were conſidered as the mere effect of envy and private pique, and Cteſ. Sed. 40. 


which his rival orator took care to repreſent as the conſequence 
of a ſecret engagement with the Amphiſſaeans, by which they bound 
themſelves to pay his twenty minae yearly, beſides one thouſand 


drachmae in hand, to l him to open. their intereſt at 


Ab 


| In the ſenate Demoſthenes was more favou rably received, and 
heard with a juſter attention. There, political motives had a greater 


weight; and the conſequences of every meaſure were conſidered with 


greater caution and temper. Here, then, the repreſentations of this 
vigilant and ſagacious ſtateſman had their due effect. He prevailed 
to have a decree paſſed, (to which, either the deference due to the 


opinion of the ſenate, or, as AEſchines repreſents it, the artifice of 


Demoſthenes in taking the opportunity of a thin - <p procured 
the confirmation of. the ne to the following effect: 


0 Rn OLVED, That all ſuch bat who ſhall be 3 by 
6 the people of — as their hieromnemons and pylagorae, ſhall 


* hereafter. 


Sect. 37. 
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<< hereafter repair to the general council of the Amphictyons at the times 
« ſtated and appointed by our anceſtors : and that the ſaid perſons 


© ſhall not have any intercourſe with the extraordinary council now | 


« to be convened ; nor ſhare in their debates, - -proceedings, decrees, 
« or any of their tranſactions whatever.“ | 


Tuvs the final determination of the Abe ene was, in effect, to 
condemn the conduct of their deputies, and to proteſt againſt all 
the conſequences of their miſguided and intereſted zeal. In obedi- 
ence to the reſolution of the ſtate, AEſchines and his collegues re- 
mained at Athens, while all the other repreſentatives of the Greeks, 
except thoſe of the Thebans, (who were poſſibly by this time made 
to fear, that theſe commotions had been really raiſed by Philip for his 


own purpoſes) aſſembled at the time appointed for the extraordinary 
council. In this aſſembly it was unanimouſly reſolved, that the Am- 


phictyons ſhould declare war againſt the Locrians of Amphiſſa. And 
Cottyphus, Who is called both an Arcadian and Pharſalian, and 
who poſſibly was born in one of thoſe countries, and engaged in the 
ſervice of the other, was appointed general of the Amphictyonic army. 
This man, who was either in the intereſt of Philip, and privy to his 
deſigns, or not poſſeſſed of the qualifications neceſſary for conductin g 
and bringing this war to a ſpeedy iſſue, acted without vigour or re- 
ſolution; and, inſtead of improving the advantages he obtained in 

ſome ſlight hoſtilities, entered into a treaty with the people of Am- 


phiſſa. A fine was impoſed on them, for the payment of which a 
ſufficient time was allowed: the moſt culpable of their citizens were 


baniſhed ; and others, who were ſaid to have diſavowed the ſacrilege 
of their countrymen, reſtored to their poſſeſſions, from which they 


had been driven by the oppoſite faction. But, inſtead of conforming 


to the terms and conditions of this treaty, the Locrians, who only 
ſought to gain time, and might have been privately ſpirited up to a 
farther oppoſition, refuſed abſolutely to pay the fine impoſed on them, 


recalled the men whom the Amphictyons had baniſhed, drove out 
thoſe 
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thoſe who had been recalled, and ſtill continued to occupy and to 

cultivate the conſecrated lands. Care was taken to repreſent this their \ 
conduct, with all the neceſſary aggravations, at the next general coun- | 
cil; and this produced the following reſolution, which hath all the 
appearance of moderation, but might have been intirely calculated 
for raiſing new commotions, and for % on one uniform deſign | 

in favour of Philip. 


 « In the buten of — at the —ũ— afſernbly of the Gde. in 
« Amphictyons, held in the ſpring, It is. xESOL VR D, by the pylagoraa 
ce and the aſſeſſors in the ſaid aſſembly, That, whereas the people 

« of Amphiſſa continue to profane the conſecrated lands, and do at. 

« this time actually occupy them by tillage and paſture :—the pyla- 

cc gorae and aſſeſſors ſhall repair to the ſaid lands, and determine the 

« boundaries by pillars ; ſtrictly injoining the people of Amphiſſa to 

cc ceaſe from ſuch * for the future. N 


TAE Aibiphi@yen therefore, again viſited thoſe lands; and were 
again repulſed by the Amphiſſaeans, who wounded Cottyphus, and bid. 
put his attendants to flight. And now the grand deſign, which Phi- | 
lip's agents had been ſo long concerting, became ripe for execution. 
This new outrage increaſed the clamour and indignation of the afſem- seg. 50. 
bly, where there were numbers of Philip's creatures, who knew how 
to improve this happy opportunity. They roſe up, and inveighed 
againſt the ſacrilegious profaners of divine things, with all the 
warmth which a true regard to religion raiſes, and which hypocriſy 
can frequently aſſume; they mentioned the late ineffectual meaſures. 

which had been purſued to reduce thoſe wretches to the due ſub- 
jection; they lamented, in a pathetic manner, the great and heavy 


expence with which the righteous cauſe, now undertaken by the Am- 
phictyons, muſt neceſſarily be attended; the remiſſneſs and inſenſibility 


of ſeveral people who had hitherto neglected the defence of the temple, 


and from whom no vigorous and effectual aſſiſtance could be expected 


for 


arch 
ations 
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for the future. Upon the whole, they declared, that, in order to 


diſcharge thoſe ſacred duties which they owed to heaven, that they 
might not fall under thoſe dire curſes by which they and their poſte- 
rity were bound, they were now to apply to ſome powerful inſtru- 
ment of the divine vengeance, who might prove able and well-diſ- 


poſed to take up arms in defence of Apollo, and to ſupport the au- 


thority of the great and auguſt council of Greece. There is a prince, 


ſaid they, whoſe zeal for the gods, whoſe tender regard to the ho- 


nor of the ſacred ſhrine, have been already approved and acknow- 


ledged. Philip king of Macedon is now returning from his con- 


queſt of Scythia. He hath piety to prompt him, and force to inable 


| him to aſſert our cauſe. To him, thererefore, whom the gods ſeem 


to point out as the great defender of religion, let . our cauſe be 
committed, 


T Es E ſentiments were kad through the afembly by the 
friends of Macedon ; and the tumult kept up to drown all the re- 
monſtrances of caution and policy. The ſuſpicious and wary were 


diſcouraged and inſulted ; the undeſigning were deceived ; and thus, 


on this fatal day, faction, corruption, ſupineneſs, inattention, and 


weakneſs, all conſpired to give the deadly wound to Grecian Weer. 


by the nne decree, which was now paſſed in due form: 


<« In the pantifirace of 8 in the general aſſembly he 
« held in the ſpring. —Whereas the people of Amphiſſa have can- 
« toned out among themſelves the conſecrated lands, have occupied 
« them by tillage and paſture, and, when ſummoned to deſiſt from 


_ * ſuch profanation, roſe up in arms, and forcibly repelled the general 
council of Greece, wounding ſome of the members, and particu- 
« larly Cottyphus the Arcadian, general of the Amphictyons : Alt 
js therefore RESOLVED by the pylagorae, the aſſeſſors, and the 
* general aſſembly, that a deputation ſhall be ſent to Philip king of 
i Macedon, Ing him to aſſiſt Apollo and the Ania and 
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ce to repel the outrages of the impious Amphiſſacans; and farther to 1 
e declare, that he is conſtituted by all the Greeks, members of the mn”; 
ce council of the Amphictyons, n. and commander of oy er | 
« * with Wann and ue NOR ates hs e eee 

Tu HIS e cavitation: ns he the fruit 0 al va * Akchin in 
ret practices, Philip received in Thrace, while he was yet on his 38 "y f 
return to Macedon. He bowed, with an affected reverence, to the 
venerable council, and declared his readineſs to execute their orders. 


| 'T 14 1 Pee of Cons: and 4 Ps KEI A genie an | 
weakneſs rendered them inſenſible to the deſigns now forming by 
Philip, intirely approved of the act of the Amphictyons; and of the 
nomination of a prince to the command of their forces, ſo eminent 
and illuſtrious for his piety, and ſo capable of executing the vengeance 
of heaven. At Sparta, and at Athens, this event was conſidered in 
a different manner. The firſt of theſe people, though poſſeſſed of 
but a- ſmall part of their antient greatneſs, yet {till retained. their 

pride, and ſeem to have looked with a ſullen indignation at the ho- 
nours paid to Macedon. ' The Athenians had been long taught to 
dread the policy of Philip; had now their great popular leader, 
who repeatedly urged the neceſſity of ſuſpicion and vigilance ; repre- 
ſented all the late tranſactions in the Amphictyonic council as the 
effects of Philips intrigues, and his deſigns againſt Greece in gene- 
ral, but more Ln againſt the welfare and Ibero of Athens. 


To a the zeal of NIEHS Magi and. to prevent the effects 
of his inceſſant remonſtrances, the minds of the people were alarmed 
with oracles and predictions, uttered with all ſolemnity from the ſacred 

tripod, and reported to the Athenians with all the veneration due to 
the dictates of Apollo. Vengeance was denounced againſt all thoſe 
who ſhould preſume to oppoſe the king of Macedon, the deſtined 
inſtrument of divine juſtice. The people were exhorted not. to ſuffer 
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tending fpeakers to each other ; though, poſſibly, the real intention of 
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—— rntors wn Popular leaders, to ſeduec: them to their 
ruin. This Was an oracle eaſy t6 be applied by the two great con- 


the prieſteſs, was to raiſe ſuſpicions ef Demoſthenes, and to prejudice 
the people againſt him, She alſo ſpoke much of the ſingularity of 


ſome one citizen, who diſturbed the kev the ſtate, by oppo- 
ſing the general ſentiments of his countrymen. This toe was pro- 


bably intended to mark out Demoſthenes. But when the oracle was 


read in the aſſembly, and variouſly interpreted, according to the diffe- 
rent paſſions and deſigns of the different partizans and leaders, Pho- 
cion, who ever treated his fellow - citizens with that honeſt ſeverity 
which aroſe from a juſt ſenſe of their errors, and a patriot zeal for 
their reformation, roſe up, and at once put an end to all debates about 
the application. I am that ſingular perſon, ſaid he; 7 intirely difſent from 
all your proceeds Age. I difiihe * en ow Fe 1 Bey whole 
condutt. 


A PARTICULAR event now gave new occafion to Philip's agents 
to confound the minds of the people with ſuperſtitious fears. The: 
great myſteries of Ceres were celebrated with all the uſual ſolemnity ; 
and a number of the initiated perſons, who were conſidered as the 


| peculiar favourites of heaven, died ſuddenly, durin g the courſe of 


their ceremonies and religious rites. This was reported, and received 
at Athens, with general conſternation, as ominous and portentous. 
It was immediately propoſed to ſend a deputation to Delphi, to con- 
ſult the god on this alarming occaſion : a deſign which Demoſthenes 
juſtly conſidered as intended to gain ſome new declarations from the 
prieſteſs in favour of the Macedonian intereſt ; and which he there- 
fore determined to oppoſe. « My countrymen,” faid he, it is to 
« no purpoſe to conſult the oracle at this time. We cannot obtain 
the real and genuine dictates of Apollo. It is very plain, by thoſe 
< pretended oracles which have been already reported to us, that the 
« Pythian prieſteſs ſpeaks as Philip dictates ; that ſhe is ſecretly 
bak | 7 : cc influenced 
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« influenced by him, and devoted to his ſervice.” This ſentiment 

he expreſſed by an artificial phraſe, The prigſteſ philippizes, whicl 
ſtruck the imagination, and pleaſed the taſte of the people, a never- 
failin 'S e of influencin 8 2 and FOO gin the RIG 


| In the mean time, Philip eps to act in alia e wth 
which he was now inveſted. He ſet fail for Greece with a numerous 
fleet, but ſoon learned that Chares and Proxenus, the Athe; 
| count were prepared to oppoſe his deſcent with a a na- 
val force. An engagement might hazard the ſucceſs of his preſent 
deſign, or at leaſt retard it; and therefore he determined to have re- 
courſe to artifice, in order to extricate himſelf from the preſent diffi- 
culty. He diſpatched a light veſſel from his fleet, with letters ad- 
dreſſed to Antipater, informing him, that certain commotions had 
ariſen in Thrace, which obliged the king to appear immediately in 
that country ; and added ſuch orders and directions as ſuch a deſign 
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* 


required. The better to conceal his ſtratagem, he alſo addreſſed 


ſome letters to his queen Olympias. The veſſel, as was intended, 
fell into the enemy's hands ; the pretended diſpatches were ſent to 
Athens, and there o „(the queen's letters only excepted, which 
this polite people Pry back 3 in the condition in which they were re- 
ceived.) The admirals were ordered to quit their ſtation, and to 
ſteer towards the Cherſoneſus ; and thus was Philip ſuffered to land 


Plut. in De- 


metr. 


unmoleſted. The forces of his own kingdom were more than ſuffi- 


cient to reduce the Amphiſſaeans : but, under pretence of giving a 
greater ſolemnity to the execution of the Amphictyonic decree, he 
reſolved to all thoſe people who ſent repreſentatives to that 


council to attend his ſtandard, and to. affiſt him in inflicting the pu- 


niſhment due to facrilege. By this means he could diſtinguiſh his ad- 
herents from thoſe who! ſecretly envied his power, or openly oppoſed 
his intereſt ; and render the latter odious to the reſt of Greece, as 


men who deſerted or. oppoſed the cauſe of heaven. The Thebans 


firſt received his ſummons, and received it with the-teraper of a peo- 
-ple, who repented of their engagements with Macedon, and envied 
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the greatneſs of Philip. They at firſt declined to concur with him, 


which produced un p e invitation to the Won wa a 
ponneſus: eee 5 | 


« PHILIP King of Macedon, to the magiſtrates and 1 

« of the confederated people of Peloponneſus, health. 
« WHEREAS the Locri, called Ozolae, inhabitants of 3 
« profanely commit outrages on the temple of Apollo in Delphi, and 
jn an hoſtile manner invade, and make depredations in, the ſacred 
territory; know ye, that we have reſolved, in conjunction with 
« you, to aſſert the rights of the god, and to oppoſe thoſe impious 


* 


« wretches, who have thus preſumed to violate all that is accounted 


« ſacred among men. Do you, therefore, meet me in arms at Phocis, 


with proviſions for forty days, within this preſent month called by 


« ys Loiis, by the Athenians, Boedromion ; and, by the Corinthians, 
% Panemus. Such as attend us ſhall be duly (conſulted, and all 
« meaſures purſued with their concurrence ; they, ing refuſe obedi- 
« ence to theſe orders, ſhall be puniſhed. Farewell.” 


Trax Thebans, who were particularly concerned in the menaces 


with which this letter is concluded, were now conſiderably embar- 


raſſed and divided by their jealouſies and apprehenſions. They were 
heartily weary of their engagements with Philip: they dreaded, as 
well as envied, the increaſe of his power; nor could all their phlegm 


and ſlowneſs prevent them from perceiving, that the reduction of the 
Amphiſſaeans was, by no means, an object adequate to the greatneſs 
of all theſe military preparations. On the other hand, they had ever 
affected, when their intereſt demanded it, an implicit obedience to 


the determinations of the Amphictyonic council, and could not 


now, either with decency or ſafety, appear to forget the veneration 


due to that aſſembly; and, therefore, determined to ſend a body of 


a infantry to the appointed place of rendezvous, under the command 


of 3 one of their PIES who was the - of ==; 
| T3005 r 4190 | _ The 


— 
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The Lacedaemonians, on their ft; perſevered i in the een of 
detaching themſelves intirely from theſe affairs, and having no ſhare 
An the — At Athens the uſual commotions aroſe in the aſ- 
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ſembly; and the ſeveral parties and popular leaders exerted all their 


zeal to influence and direct the public councils. Demoſthenes in- 


veighed with all his old force and energy againſt Philip, and his per- 
nicious deſigns; and, prompted by the fury of his zeal, or by ſecret 
motives of intereſt, urged the people to oppoſe the king of Macedon, 
by aſſiſting the Amphiſſaeans; and, by this means, to diſappoint the 


ambitious ſchemes of this prince, who had now found a ſpecious but 


inſidious pretence for ravaging, and deſtroying, and ſubvertin g, the ſtates 
of Greece, and eſtabliſhing that power and ſovereignty, which had 
ever been the darling object of his withes. AEſchines, on the other 


hand, inſiſted on the odiouſneſs and danger of ſuch a meaſure, which 


no man, he ſaid, could recommend, who was not ſecretly bribed by 
the Amphiſſaeans: and that even, ſuppoſing: the preſent war to be 
no more than a pretence, yet it was the Thebans who had moſt 
reaſon to dread the conſequences of it, as they were the people more 
en threatened by the Macedonian arms. 


Perm aps it would have been moſt ptudent for the Athenians to 


have imitated the example of Lacedaemon on this occaſion, They 
could have made no effectual ' oppoſition to Philip, without the con- 
eurrenee and aſſiſtance of the Greeks ; and, although, by remaining 
quiet, they might not have prevented him from attacking their ſtate, 
yet ſuch an attack would not have been ſupported by any plauſible 
plea, and might have ſpirited up ſome powerful oppoſition in the 
other ſtates of Greece. But unhappily they choſe (and it muſt be 
acknowledged, that Demoſthenes ſeems to have determined them to 
this choice) the moſt odious and dangerous ſtep that could poſſibly 
have been taken. Without daring to remain quiet, or marching 
with all their force to repel hat they affected to conſider as an inva- 


ſion of their country; without endeavouring to ſtrengthen themſelves 
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by the concurrence of any other power ; they hired ont a body of ten 


thouſand foreign troops to the Amphiſſaeans, under the command 
Charidemus ; and thus incurred the cenſure of ſupporting — 
and deprived their ſtate of a conſiderable part of . — 


nn e e nnn, 


Tu E1R ineffectual mis wanker with the; 1 


fled before the Macedonians, who purſued them to their town, where 


they found an eaſy admittance. Philip, having ſtationed a garriſon 
there, and made ſuch diſpoſitions as might be agreeable to the Am- 
phi&yons, proceeded to ſpread terror through the adjacent diſtricts. 
Some other cities, who were accuſed of Haring in the ſacrilege of 
Amphiſſa, were diſmantled or razed to their foundations. Thus 


much the honour of the god, and the authority of the great council, 


required; for both of whom Philip ſtill affected the higheſt venera- 
able ſentiments of Athens, and its attachment to Amphiſſa, and to 
diſplay every thing exceptionable and unpopular i in the conduct of 
that ſtate. | 8 


ö 


TRESsE events naturally raiſed che utmoſt terror and confuſion in 
that community, where good or bad advices were ever received with 
an extravagance of triumph or conſternation. The people were 


firmly convinced, that the victorious army was now ready to appear 


in the territories of Attica, with fire and ſword, under the pretence of 
compleating the vengeance of the god. To gain a little time, in or- 


der to collect their force, and to prevail on ſome other Grecian cities 


to aſſiſt them in this their extremity, ſeemed now the only meaſure 
which the Athenians could purſue: and for this purpoſe it was re- 
ſolved to ſend an ambaſly to Philip, in order to demand a truce ; 


though as yet the war was not declared in due form, either on one or 


the other ſide. The n 170 this Mag was conceived in 'the 
folluwiny terms: gain + Tk 


cc IN 
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I the archonſhip of Heropythus, on the twenty fifth day of 
e the month Elaphebolion, the Erecthian tribe an, the 
ee ſenate and generals came to the following reſolation :” 1 


„Wu RE As Philip hath poſſeſſed himſelf of ſome adjacent cities, 


_ « and demoliſhed others, and is actually preparing to make an inroad 


into Attica, (in manifeſt contempt of his engagements) and to 
« reſcind all his late treaties and obligations, without the leaſt regard 
« to public faith: It is RE SO LVR D, that ambaſſadors ſhall be ſent 
te to confer with him, and to exhort him to preſerve that harmony, 
« and to adhere to thoſe engagements, which have hitherto ſubſiſted 


« between us: at leaft, that he may grant the ſtate time to delibe- 


« rate, and make a truce, till the month Thargelion. — Simus, Eu- 
% thydemus, and Bulagoras, are elected from the ſenate for this 
a commiſſion.” . 
Ar the fame fins deputies were diſpatched to the different cities 


and communities of Greece, in order to prevail on them to unite with 


Athens againſt the Macedonian power. The Corinthians, Euboeans, | 


| Megareans, Lencadians, and Corcyracans, were attentive to theſe 
overtures, and readily conſented to form the league. And now the 
fate of Greece appeared to depend on the determination of Thebes. 
This ſtate ſeems to have been warmly ſollicited both by Athens and 
by Philip; and to have received their ſollicitations with the ſullenneſs 
and reſerve of a people actuated by the groſſer motives of envy, re- 
ſentment, and pride, rather than by the principles of a refined and ex- 
tenſive policy. They remembered the victories of Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas, and were mortified at the thoughts of marching under 
the conduct of the Macedonian. They had alſo been particularly 
diſobliged by the loſs of Nicaea, which they had been in poſſeſſion 
of, and which Philip was obliged to give up to the T heſſalians, in 
order to render them deaf to the ſollicitations of Athens, and firm to 
the Macedonian intereſt. On the other hand, they muſt have hated 
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the Athenians, as they were conſcious of being deſpiſed by this people 
of a lively genius; and much more, as they were conſcious of havin g 
materially injured them, in keeping poſſeſſion of Oropus. Suſpended 
and diſtracted by theſe different principles, they received, with a 
provoking phlegm and inſenſibility, the repreſentations of each of the 


contending powers, (for by this time the pretence of a religious war was 


vaniſhing, and it began to appear plainly, that the conteſt was really 


between Athens and Macedon.) This ſuſpence and irrefolution. of 


Thebes, contributed to reſpite the invaſion of Attica much more than 
the negotiations of the Athenian ambaſſadors, -who only diſcovered 
the fears and weakneſs of their ſtate, and whom Philip doth not 
ſcem to have received with any great attention, 


N ＋ H 1 een * a ſtill ie in their applications; 
and, by addreſſing themſelves to the pride of the Thebans, by expa- 
tiating on the glory and honour which a brave and vigorous defence of 
Greece and liberty muſt reflect upon them, began to make ſome im- 
preſſion on their ſpirits, and obliged Philip to have recourſe to new 
artifices to defeat their intrigues. It appears, that he began with en- 
deavouring to ſow diſſenſions between the Thebans, and the other 
Boeotians, in | ane to alienate theſe latter from tear pea on 


and intereſts of the Boeotic body, . that fo they 1 4 5 not — 5 to 


whom they ſhould addreſs themſelves for afliſtance ; „ and, at the 


ſame time, to perſuade the Thebans, that his meaſures could not be 


affected by their reſolutions, or his ſucceſs depend on their aſſiſtance, 


which could prove but inconſiderable, if ſeparate from that of the reſt 
of Boeotia. But Demoſthenes, who was the principal agent and di- 
rector in all the oppoſition to Philip, cluded this blow, by perſuading 
the people of Athens to declare, by a public act, that they would ſup- 
port the authority of Thebes ; - and, at the fame time, acknowledge 
and defend, as their allies, all thoſe Boeotians who continued i in their 


attachment to the” capital. This declaration determined thoſe people 
to 


Seck. L pr LIT KING OF MACEDON. 


to rothait quiet, and to > avoid all the Arn: par of diſtirbitg & the 


4 1 * 8 47 1 
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Y ET the final 3 X the Thebans was Kill | gra 
Reſentment of former quarrels, and fears of preſent danger, were yet 
too powerful arid prevailing to fi 
Athens: and Philip had cogent motives to urge, and effet ran 
of ſupporting, his intereſt at Thebes: He Had btibed'm any any populat 
leaders in that ſtate; he knew how to laviffi fair profi 
ances of friendfhip; to difplay to the people all the nn they which 
might ariſe to them from the rum of their old enemy; and to elevatẽ 
them witch many flattering: hopes of favour from à prince who had, of 
former occaſions, approved himfelf intirely devoted to their intereſt. 
Obſervation and experience might have taught the Thebans to ſuſpect 
the promiſes of the king of Macedon: however, they were at laſt ſo 


far prevailed on, as to ſend him a letter, in which they expreſſed their 


V dais 
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regard to anti. ent treaties and connexions, and their reſolution of ad- 


hering to them. Formal” declarations could not poſlibly deceive 

Philip : but the Athenians were {6 far deceived by them, that they 
began to- deſpair of influencing the Thebans, and thought i it neceſſary 
to repeat their applications to Philip, to obtain a | Ceſſation of arms. 
For this purpoſe the following decree was made : ths” 


2 I: N the e of Heropythus; |: cif laſt dap of the month 


66 Munichion Lat the motion of the polemarch— 


«Wy E RE AS Philip i is exerting his moſt ſtrenuous efforts to alie- 


nate the Thebans from us, and prepares to march with all his army 
to the frontiers of Attica, in direct violation of the treaty now ſub- 
« ſiſting between us :—It is RE SOL VE D by the ſenate and people of 


cc Athens, that an herald and ambaſſadors be ſent to him, Who 


« ſhall require and demand. a ceſſation of hoſtilities, that: the people 
% may have an opportunity of deliberating on this exigency; as at 
64 '« preſent they are inclined to Judge that the honour of the ſtate 
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< cannot be ſupported, but by an extraordinary and vigorous: oppoſi- 


« tion. Nearchus and Polycrates are choſen for this commiſſion, 


e from the ſenate ; and Eunomus from the * in Gn of 
« * herald. 45 | 5 | 


"2 1 was of. the a 9 to \ Philip, to AE the Athe- 
nians and che other Greeks, that all appearance of pacific meaſures 
was intirely owing to his equity and moderation, and not to any 
dread of an oppoſition on the part of Thebes; and, by an affecta- 
tion of confidence in this latter people, to conceal bis real opinions 
and reſolutions from them; and to intimidate his avowed enemies, by 


the appearance of a powerful alliance. This application of the Athe- 
nians he therefore anſwered by the following letter: 


. Pn ILIP king of Macedon, tot the ſenate and people of Athens, 
. 5 health! * 


3 1 ow you have been affected hood oe us "From the yk = EY 
«© we are by.no means ignorant : nor of that aſſiduity with which - 


40 have laboured to bring over to your party the Theſſalians, the The- 


cc * bans, and even the Boeotians. As theſe people had juſt ideas 
bs of their reat intereſts, and have refuſed to ſubmit to your direction, 
e when you find yourſelves dilappointed, you. ſend heralds and am- 
e baſſadors to us, to put us in mind of former treaties ; and you de- 
mand a truce, although you have in no one inſtance felt the force 
* of our arms. I, on my part, have admitted your ambaſſadors to an 
audience. I agree to your demands, and am ready to grant the 


N. « ceſſation which you require, provided that you remove your evil 


« counſellors, and brand them with the . which r ſo 
+ « juſtly merit. F arewell.” 


Ar the ſame time, and for the like purpoſes, he alſo addreſſed A 
letter to the Thebans, conceived i in theſe terms: 15 | 


«© PHILIP 
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e Pn 117 king of Macedon, to the ſenate an Pale of 8. 3 
; ec Thebes, health.” ee! IRS 


1 Thave received your t "wherein you take notice of the 
ce harmony and peace ſubſiſting g between us. I am informed, that 

« the Athenians have been aſſiduous in their ſollicitations, to prevail | 

te upon you to comply with them in thoſe demands which they have 

cc lately made, 1 muſt confeſs I formerly imagined, that I had diſ- 
« covered ſome diſpoſitions in your ſtate, to be influenced by their 

e promiſes, and to acquieſce in their meaſures : but now I have re- 

« ceived full aſſurances of your attachment to us, and of your reſo- 

ee lutions to live in peace, rather than to ſubmit to the guidance of | 

cc foreign councils. | I feel the ſincereſt ſatisfaction, and highly ap- | 

cc plaud your conduct; and more particularly as, by your adhe- 

. rence to us, you have, i in the moſt effectual manner, provided for 

ec your intereſt and ſafety. Perſevere in the ſame ſentiments, and, 

« in a ſhort time, I hope you will experience their good effects. 
ec Farewell.” 5 | 


1 


Tus did this politic prince e affect an implicit reliance on the de- 
clarations of Thebes ; though 1 it was extremely natural for him to 
ſuſpect ſuch declarations, the means he himſelf had frequently choſen 
to conduct his deſigns, and to deceive others. He conſidered the 
true ſtrength of his intereſt in that city, and wiſely determined to de- 
pend on ſomething. more ſolid and ſecure than formal promiſes. | His 
party in Thebes appe ars, indeed, to have been conſiderable: 4 but 
the oppoſite party wag formed of thoſe whom he had thought not of 
conſequence enough to be gained, and of thoſe who had rejected his 
overtures, influenced either by the intrigues of Athens, or by the 
remembrance of their antient glory, and, the great actions of 2 
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them to obſerye a kind of neutrality, or to eſpouſe, occaſionally, the 
Athenian and Macedonian parties, ſo as to keep up a fort of balance 
between theſe twq z to prevent Thebes from being embroiled in the 
quarrels, or involved in the diſtreſſes, of Athens; and from being re- 
duced to a ſtate of ſubjection, under the notion of an alliance with _ 
Macedon, and being 8 led by that power into any hoſtilities againſt 
Greece, which would only ſerve to confirm the Thebans in ſlavery, 
and load them with all the odium of e to the deſtruction 
of their brethren * Gxecians. „ 8 
4 ＋ Was therefore abſlutely neceſſary for Philip, . by hve vi | 
gorous meaſure, to determine the balance of intereſt and power to. 
his party ; to confound and diſmay his avowed oppoſers ; to cruſh, all 
their efforts, and to defeat all their intrigues 3 ; to gain over and to. 
confirm the wayering and cautious; to terrify the common people ; 3 
and to copvince the ſubtile and deep reaſoners, that he was no longer 
to be amuſed and trifled with ; but that the very being of the Thebans 
depended intirely on their cordial and effectual concurrence in his 
meaſures, and Implicit, obedience to his directions. Theſe purpoſes 
he now determined to effect bye one bold ſtep, which: his policy, alone. 
| could dictate, and his vigour execute ; which ſoon, 8 gave full vent. 
to that flame which he hag kingled, and made it. t burſt forth in all, 
its force SSN bg A. | 
E LATAE A W ãs a Phocian city of confiderable 1 note, dba i. in 
the middle of a ſmall plain, "between two chains of moun tains, the 
one of which opened into Phpcis, the otherdled to Boeotia. The 
citadel was ſeated on a ſmall eminence adjacent to. the town, 
through which ran the river Cephiſiis, and from thence, winding i its 
courſe through Boeotia, fell 5 into the lake Copais. This lake ſkirted 
Attica with one of its extremities, and ſerved for the tranſportation 
of commodities from Phocis, which were carried down, the Cephiſus, 
at t that time navigable by ſmall veſſels, | At the time when more of 
— i | 4 4 th e 
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the We a were razed to thei foundations, Elataca was one 
of thoſe three which were only diſmantled; and, when Philip became 


maſter of that country, the importance of its fituation ſeems to have 


determined him to reſtore its fortifications, as if to prepare — 


ſome ſuch _— occaſion as was now POO to him. 


Tu 1s place he boldly ſeized, while the Thebans ſuſpected nothing 


leſs than any appearance of force or violence; and the Greeks in 


general fondly imagined, that his deſigns were wholly conſined to that 


inſignificant war, which they had fatally committed to his conduct. 
Thus was this enterprizing prince, all on a ſudden, maſter of a poſt 


of the utmoſt conſequence; at the head of an army capable of ſtriking 


"245. 


Dem. Phil, 2. 
Set. 3. 


Olymp. 110. 


V. 3. 


terror into his oppoſers; at the diſtance of but two days march from 


Attica; abſolute commander, as it were, of the citadel and fortreſs 
both of Thebes and Athens; conveniently ſituated for receiving ſuc- 
cours from Theſſaly and Macedon; and intirely at liberty, either to 
give battle to thoſe who might preſume to appear in arms againſt 
him, or to protract the war to any length that might de found. 


convenient. — 
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Tr H E Alenia ans Taff that Phili p had hoſſ 72 1 Konkel f Ela- 
taea —Their conſternation.—The ſpeech of Demoſthenes.—The decree 
by which war is declared againſt Philip.—Demoſthenes ſent to Thebes. — 
The deputies of the ſeveral powers bufily engaged in that city.—Python 
addreſſes himſelf to the aſſembly on the part of Philip; —is oppoſed by De- 
moſthenes.—Extraordinary effect of his harangue —Obſervation of lord 
Bolingbroke.—Philp alarmed. — Demoſthenes honoured at Athens. — Philip . Ii 
amuſes the Thebans with propoſals of peace. Makes ſome impreſſion on 980 1 
that people. — His defign again 'defeated by Demoſtbenes.— The Athenian 1 
forces arrive at Thebes are favourably received. Moderation of the 
Albenians. Demaſtbhenes the foul of the confederacy.—The confederates 
march out to meet the enemy.—Gain ſome ſlight advantages, —which are 
received with extravagant joy at Athens.—Philip reſolves to bring on a 
general engagement —Leads his army to the plain of CHAERONEA.—The 
place where he incamps deſcribed by ſome oracles as fatal to Greece — 
— f the Macedonian camp. — His anſwer to Philip. — Tbe ar- 
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mies in the field. —Diſpoſition of the ſeveral forces — Alexander attacks the 
ſacred band of Thebes. —Impetuofity of the Athemans.—Fatal error of Ly- 


ficles —The Athenians broken —Weakneſs of Demoſthenes.—The victory 
. compleated by. the defeat of the-Thebans —The-Greeks-in the- center ſpared. 
Philip receives the congratulations of his officers. —Gi ves a feaſt in honour 
of bis victory — 72 the field of battle. — Afﬀetted by the view of the ſa- 
cred band. Comes to the place where the Athemans had fought. —His 
} wht 6 ebiviout. —(prretted by Demailes. — Philip recolletts homſelf;— 
YT returns to his tent.— His converſation, lis obliging conduct to the Athe- 
nians,—his ſeverity to Thebes. —Confufion at Athens.—The decree of Hy- 
perides.— Phocion named general. —Confternation in Attica. — Death of 
Jocrates.— Condemnatiom e, Lyfieles.— Demoſthenes flill revered and in- 
truſted-vith public affairs — Alexander and Antipater ſent to Athens. — 
Demoſthenes appointed to ſpeak the funeral oration over the flain.—The 
funeral ſupper given at his houſe. The epitaph.—Samos taken.—Peace 
offered to the Athenians on advantageous terms. — They are defired to ſend 
their deputies to a general convention at Corinth.—Phocion's opinion.— 
Demades prevails. Ambaſſadors ſent to Philip.— Inſolence of Demo- 
chares— Philip's anfiver.—— He fill "Ine o preſer ve the appearance 7 
moderation * Nerd | 
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\H E news of Philip 8 late important . was quickly - 110. 
ſpread through the adjacent countries, and received with all 
the ſtupid and helpleſs aſtoniſhment of men rouzed from a 
long lethargy, and awakened to a dreadful ſenſe of their danger, and 
of the real deſigns of their enemy. It was late in the evening, when 
a courier arrived at Athens, appeared before the prytanes, and pro- 
nounced the dreadful Ute, that the king of Macedon 1 taken” ; 
were now at Ride: OO an es in the pleaſures and gaieties 
of the table; when the news, which in a moment rung through all 
the city, rouzed them from their ſtate of eaſe, and put an end to 
all their feſtivity. The ſtreets and public places were inſtantly filled 
with a diſtracted concourſe, every man with terror and confuſion in 
his countenance, and every man ſollicitous for an immediate conſul- 
tation on an emergency ſo important and alarming. Numbers 
thronged precipitately to the public place, where the people generally 
aſſembled, and which, as was uſual at all other times, they found 
occupied by the different traders who expoſed their wares to ſale. 
Theſe were inſtantly drove ont, wifhout being — time to re 
Vol. II. 1 "4 move 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book v. 
move their ſhops ; which the impatience of the multitude inſtantly 


| ſet on fire, in order to clear the place at once, for the convenience of 


an aſſembly. Others, in the mean time, ran to ſeek. the generals, 
and magiſtrates, and clamorouſly demanded their appearance; others 
in queſt of thoſe, whoſe office it was to ſummon the citizens to. 
a conſultation : thus, through the whole night, Athens was one con- 
tinued ſcene of uproar and confuſion. At the dawn of the ſucceed- 


ing day, the magiſtrates ſummoned the ſenate, when the whole 


body of the. people, who. were now voluntarily afſembled, flocked: 
inſtantly to the ſenate-houſe, ſeized their places, and waited with the 
utmoſt anxiety for the reſult of ſo important a deliberation. The 
ſenate now appeared: the prytanes reported to them the advices 
which had been received: the meſſenger was produced, and he re- 
peated the terrible account. The public officer then aroſe, and, ac- 


cording to the uſual form, invited all thoſe to ſpeak, who were in- 


clined to offer their ſentiments on this occaſion. This invitation, 


Olymp. 110. 
7 p 


which the great orator, who hath tranſmitted theſe particulars, ob- 
ſeryes, ſhould. have been conſidered as the voice of their country, 
imploring the advice and aſſiſtance of her children, was received with. 
filence and. diſmay. It was frequently repeated, but ſtill no man. 


| dared to offer his opinion. The eyes. of all ſeemed turned to De- 


moſthenes, in this univerſal filence and dejection, as if to. intreat the. 
advantages of his diſcernment. and abilities, to raiſe his fellow citizens. 
from their deſpair. Demoſthenes at length. aroſe, and appeared the 
only perſon undaunted and unmoved in. this great affecting ſcene of. 
conſternation. With a countenance of ſerenity, the firm compoſure. 


of a patriot, and the fage diſcernment of a compleat ſtateſman, he. 


addreſſed himſelf to. the aſſembly in the following manner: 


„% MEN Or ATuens! 
« 'Tyxgy, who are thrown. into all this terror and n from. 


« an opinion that the Thebans are now intirely gained over to the 


2 gre of Philip, ſeem to me wow ignorant of the preſent. ſtate 
- — 


gect. II. PHILIP KING OF ' MACEDON. _ 
 « of affairs. Were that the caſe; I am convinced we ſhould now 
« hear, not that he was at Elataea, but on our very frontier. His 
intent, (I clearly ſee it) in ſeizing this poſt, is to facilitate his 
« ſchemes and defigns in Thebes. Attend, and I ſhall now explain 
the circumſtances of that ſtate. Thoſe of its citizens, whom his gold 
e could corrupt, or his artifice deceive, are all at his devotion. Thoſe, 
e ho originally oppoſed, and who continue to oppoſe, his intereſt, 
< he finds incapable of being wrought upon. What then is his de- 
„ fen? Why hath he ſeized Elataea? — That, by drawing up his 
* forces, and diſplaying his power, on the borders of Thebes, he 
« may inſpire his adherents with confidence and elevation, and ſo 
ce terrify and controul his adverſaries, that fear or force may drive 
them into thoſe meaſures which they have hitherto oppoſed. If 
e then we are reſolved, in this conjuncture, to cheriſh the remem- 
ec brance of every act of unkindneſs, which the Thebans have done 
to Athens; if we regard them with ſuſpicion, as men who have 
ce ranged themſelves on the fide of our enemy; in the firſt place we 
<< ſhall act agreeably to Philip's warmeſt wiſhes, and then, I am ap- 
« prehenſive, that the party, who now oppoſe him, may be brought 
ce over to his intereſt ; the whole city ſubmit unanimouſly to his di- 
* rection, and Thebes and Macedon fall with their united force on 
« Attica. Grant the due attention to what I ſhall now propoſe : let it 
e be calmly weighed without diſpute or cavil, and I doubt not but that 
« my counſels may direct you to the beſt and moſt ſalutary meaſures, 
and diſpel the dangers now impending over the ſtate. What then 
« do I recommend ? — Firſt, Shake off that terror which hath poſ- 
« ſefſed your minds, and, inſtead of fearing for yourſelves, let the 
Thebans be the objects of your apprehenſions. They are more 
immediately affected: they are the firſt to feel the danger. In the 
ce next place, all thoſe of the age for military ſervice, both infantry 
« and cavalry, ſhould march inſtantly to Eleuſis, that Greece may ſee, 
« that you are alſo aſſembled in arms, and your friends in Thebes be 
imboldened to aſſert their rights, = they are aflured, that, as 
2 1 they 
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« they who have fold their country: to the Macedonian have a force 


c at Elataea to ſupport them, ſo you Are ready to aſſiſt the men 


« who bravely contend for liberty. In the laſt place, I recommend 
« to you to nominate ten ambaſſadors, who, with the generals, may 
« have full authority to determine the time, and all other circum- 
« ſtances of this march. When theſe ambaſſadors arrive at Thebes, 
, how are they to conduct this great affair? This is a point worthy 


« of your moſt ſerious attention. Make no demands of the Thebans: 


at this juncture it would be diſhonourable. Aſſure them, that 
« your aſſiſtance is ready for their acceptance, as you are juſtly 
affected by their danger, and have been ſo happy as to foreſee and 
« to guard againſt it. If they approve of your ſentiments, and em- 


6 


« brace your overtures, we ſhall effectuate our great purpoſe, and act 


« with a dignity worthy. of our ſtate. But ſhould it happen that 
« we are not ſo ſacceſsful, whatever misfortunes they may ſuffer; to 

“ themſelves ſhall they be imputed ; while your conduct ſhall appear, 
« in no one inſtance, inconſiſtent with the honour and renown 


bs of Athens.” 


SUC 80 ſage counſel, delivered with eaſe and reſolution, amidſt a 
general conſternation, doth more honour to its author than the moſt 
compleat and accompliſhed piece of eloquence in times of greater 
eaſe and ſecurity. Nor did it want its due effect: it was received 


with univerſal applauſe; Demoſthenes himſelf was inſtantly choſen 


Dem. pro 


Cteſ. Sect. 55+ 


to head the ambaſſy, which he had now propoſed : and the follow- 


ing decree, compoſed and preferred by this orator, was readily ap- 
proved of, and confirmed by the aſſembly. 


e IN the archonſhip of Nauſicles, the Aiantidian tribe preſiding ; 
on the ſixteenth day of the month Scirrophorion ; — De- 

e moſthenes, the ſon of Demoſthenes of the Pacanian tribe, 

« propoſed this decree:” _ 


« WHEREAS Philip king of the Macedonians hath, in various 
40 times paſt, violated the treaty of peace ſubſiſting between him and 
cc the 


PHILIP! KING/ OF: MACEDON, 


* 


Sect. I: 
© the Nate of Athens, in open C of his moſt ſolemn engage- 
«© ments, and of all that is eſteemed ſacred in Greece ; poſſeſſing himſelf 
< of cities to which he had no claim or pretenſions, reducing ſome 
< to ſlavery that were under the Athenian juriſdiction, and this with- 
ce out any previous injury commr ted on the part of Athens.—And 


<«-whereas he, at this time, perſeveres in his outrages and cruelty, 


« impoſing his garriſons on the cities of Greece, ſubverting their con- 
« ſtitutions, inſlaving their inhabitants, and razing their walls; in 


_ *: ſome, diſpoſſeſſi ing the Greeks, and eſtabliſhing Barbarians; aban- 
* doning the temples and ſepulchres to their inhuman rage, (actions 


_ « agreeable to his country and his manners} infolent i in his preſent 
fortune, and forgetful of that mean origin fron 


_ « ariſen to this unexpected power.—And whereas, while the Athe- 
0 nian people beheld him extending his dominion over ſtates and 


« countries like his own, barbarous, and detached from Greece, they 


« deemed themſelves little affected, or injured by ſuch conqueſts ; 


«© but now, when Grecian cities are inſulted by his arms, or totally 


« ſubverted; they juſtly conceive it would be unwarrantable, and 
« unworthy of the glory of their illuſtrious anceſtors, to look on with 
„ indifference, while the Greeks are thus reduced to ſlavery.— For 


« theſe reaſons, the sENATE AND PEOPLE oF ATHENS, (with due 


veneration to the gods and heroes, guardians of the Athenian city 
< and territory, whoſe aid they now implore; and with due attention 


* to the virtue of their anceſtors, to whom the general liberty of : 


* Greece was ever dearer than the . intereſt of their: on 
„ ſtate) have RESOLVED, LE 


_ © THAT a fleet of two hundred veſſels ſhall be ſent to ſea, (the 
* admiral to cruife within the ſtreights of Thermopylae.)—That the 
„generals and commanders, both of horſe and foot, ſhall march 


with their reſpective forces to Eleuſis.— That ambaſſadors ſhall be 


t ſent to the ſtates of Greece; and particularly to the Thebans, as 
wT the prafect ſituation. of Philip threatens their confines more imme 


; * daately... 
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. diately. That theſe ambaſſadors ſhall be inſtructed to exhort them not 
to be terrified by Philip, but to exert themſelves in defence of their 
1 < own liberty, and that of Greece: to aſſure them that the people of 
8 « Athens, far from harbouring the leaſt reſentment, on account of any 
ö ; << former differences which might have alienated their ſtates from each 
I 4 « other, are ready to ſupport them with all their powers, their trea- 
[ cc ſures, their forces, and their arms; well knowing that, to contend 
for ſovereignty among themſelves is an honour to the Greeks ; but 
to be commanded by a foreigner, or to ſuffer him to wreſt from them 
< their ſuperiority, is unworthy. of the Grecian dignity, and the 
< glorious actions of their anceſtors. To aſſure them, that the Athe- 
ce nian people do not look on thoſe of Thebes as aliens, but as kinſ- 
men and countrymen ; that the good offices conferred on Thebes, 
by their progenitors, are ever freſh in their memory, who reſtored 
e the deſcendants of Hercules to their hereditary dominions, from 
„ which they had been expelled by the Peloponneſians, and, by 
« force of arms, ſubdued all thoſe who oppoſed themſelves to that 
. illuſtrious family; who kindly entertained OEdipus, and his ad- 
7 herents, in the time of their calamity; and who have tranſmitted 
many other monuments of their affection and reſpect to Thebes :;— 
«© That the people 'of Athens, therefore, will not, at this conjuncture, 
« defert the cauſe of Thebes. and Greece; but are ready to enter 
ce into engagements, defenſive and offenſive, with the Thebans, ce- 
« mented and confirmed by a mutual liberty of intermarriage, and by 
e the oaths of each party tendered and accepted with all due ſo- 
60 lemnity he ambaſſadors choſen, on this occaſion, are Demoſt- 
* henes, Hyperides, Mneſithides, Democrates, and Callaeſchnis.” 


THis decree, by which the Athenians thus declared war in form 
againſt the king of Macedon, was quickly ſpread through Greece, to 
poſſeſs the ſeveral ſtates with an opinion of the vigour and reſolution 
of Athens. Philip himſelf was ſpeedily made - acquainted with it, 
and ſeems to have peruſed it with the attention due to the addreſs 
— | a and 
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and art of the compoſition. The eloquence and abilities of the au- be 7 
thor he affected to admire; and, on many occafions, acknowledged * — 
their power and importance: he even affected to receive the accounts 

of that ſeverity with: which Demoſthenes treated him, with gaiety 

and unconcern: let him uſe his OO ” ſaid he, © he hath a right 

« to it: he never received our pay.” But, as the internal weakneſs 

and diforders of Athens could not poſſibly eſcape his penetration, he 

looked with contempt on all the efforts of that ſtate, and poſſibly 

mi ight not have regarded this their ſpirited declaration of hoſtilities 

as of ſo much conſequence as it really proved, or as Demoſthenes 

aſeribes to it, who makes it the great eauſe of all that vigorous oppo- Dem. pr 
fition- which we ſhall ſoon find raiſed againſt Philip; and that the Ctef. Sec. 56. 
danger now impending over the Athenians, and all their fears of 
being abandoned by the Greeks, and cruſhed by the joint forces of 


many powerful enemies, were at once NO and at once yaniſhed 
like a cloud. 


ALL. Greece was now in motion, as at the eve of ſome important 
and. deciſive event. The Athenian miniſters were arrived at Thebes ; 
and the great conteſt for power and ſuperiority appeared to depend 
intirely on the ſucceſs of their negotiation. - The glory, the freedom, 
and independency of Greece, were the honourable pleas by which 
Athens dignified' its cauſe ;. while Philip, on his part, affected to 
act only in obedience to the orders of the Amphictyonic council, and 

to compleat the vengeance of the god, by ſubduing that ſtate which 
had hitherto bn the guns e to the ſchemes of his am 
bition. 


AMYNTAS * Clearchus appeared at Thebes in _ of his prut: is Dem. 
ambaſſadors, attended by Python, the celebrated orator of Byzan- 
tium. The Theſſalians deputed Daochus and Fhrafydacus, two 
ereatures of Macedon. The AEtolians, the Dolopes, the AEnians, 
and —— had alſo their ſeveral repreſentatives at Thebes. The. 
miniſters. 
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J inconſtancy, the turbulence and pride, of A 
all its quarrels and complaints, all the Wees of unkindneſs, 


all the appearances of averſion and — which the Athenians 


Freinſhem. 


Supp. in Curt, 
Cap. 6. . 


THE LIFE AND REIGN 


0 miniſters of » Macedon,” and its allies, affected the greateſt alt 
61. 


and confidence, profeſſed to conſider the Thebans as their moſt aſ- 
ſured friends, and to regard any attempt to alienate them as in the 


Higheſt degree ridiculous and prefumptuous. The ambaſſadors, and 


friends of Athens, were in the fame proportion depreſſed and 
pirited; and the whole city, the ſcene of this important negotiation, 
was now buſied in caballing and intriguing, in private meetings and 
ſecret conſultations ; each party labouring to ſtrengthen its intereſt, to 
confirm its adherents, and to gain new friends. The popular aſſembly, 
on whoſe determination the final event depended, was now convened, 
and Philip's repreſentatives had that deference and diſtinction paid 
to them, that they were firſt admitted to addreſs themſelves to the 
people : when Python roſe up in'the name of this prince and all his 


* * F 
; pr 


He began with praiſing Philip, and magnifying his abilities, his 
character, and his power ; his piety towards the gods, his true regard 
to Greece, and his particular affection to Thebes, the place in which 
his infant mind had been formed by the principles of virtue, under 
the direction of the immortal Epaminondas. He recalled to their 
minds all the inſtances of this affection; the aſſiſtance he had fre- 
quently afforded to this ſtate in its conteſt with Phocis, in which his 


armies, his treaſures, and his perſon had been equally devoted' to the 


m in his conduct, and ſteady 


cauſe of religion and of Thebes. Un 


in his attachments, he was now preparing to aſſert both theſe im- 


portant intereſts, which had ever been, and ſtill were, dear to him, 


by chaſtiſing and humbling a ſtate, which had always appeared 


equally an enemy to both. He inveighed 3 the fickleneſs and 
1ens ; and expatiated on 


had ever diſcovered to the Theban people. No greater proof of this 
ould poſfibly be diſcovered than the preſent application vf 


contempt 


*% 
"4 © 
« # 


&' 7 & 
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this 1 to Thebes; for nothing but an opinion of an utter defect 
of underſtanding, in the Thebans could poſlibly prompt them to de- 
ſire the aſſiſtance of theſe, to prop the tottering power of their ene 
mies, and to fave them from ruin, by involving themſelves i in an, 
unequal , conteſt with 2 powerful prince, who now invites them to 
join their arms with his, at leaſt to allow him a peaceable paſſage 
through their, territory, that he may for ever ſecure to them the ſove- 
reignty of Greece, by puniſhing the injuſtice, | the arrogance, the 
irreligion of a people, alone able to contend with them for this 
illuſtrious. privilege. To comply with the Athenians, he obſerved, Dem. pro 
was to. expoſe their native country to all the miſeries and horrors, all ne. 
the ravages and deſolation, of a bloody war: to unite with Philip 
was. to inrich themſelves with the ſpoils of their inveterate enemies. 
This gracious prince invites them to ſhare the wealth of Attica ; to 
ar off its flocks and herds and . to add to the Myence, 


e if | 8 if "vice ke have the leaſt een on 
their minds, no doubt could poſſibly remain, but that a people, 
ſtrongly. urged by all theſe powerful motives, would inſtantly ſpurn, 
with a juſt contempt, at the mean artifices of Athens, and gladly em- 
brace the happy. occaſion of eſtabliſhing their power for ever, by ac- 


e TH 


cepting of the tenders of friendſhip made by the great and formidable Ne 


king of Macedon, whoſe moderation and humanity prompted him 
to engage them by the ſtrong ties of gratitude and intereſt, rather 
than by the terror of his invincible arms. 


H 18 rats was tb TY an e 1 ad violence, Sect. 43. 
as if dictated by a ſincere and powerful conviction; and Philip had 
his friends and partizans in the aſſembly, who tumultuouſly applauded 
and echoed his ſentiments, and called loudly on the Thebans to join 
with the great and pious prince, the protector of the religion and _ 
liberty of Greece, rather on * the 3 i "(ering of f 
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Dem. pro 
Cteſ. Sect. 43. 


ER LIFE "AND REIGN OF Bock v. 


0 T now Demoſthenes aroſe. - A an orator, TY reputation 8 
liged him to exert all his abilities againſt an' antagoniſt who ſeemed 
to rival him in force and vehemence. Asa ſtateſman, he was folli- 
citous for the ſucceſs of thoſe meaſures which he himſelf had recom- 
mended ; and, as a patriot, the danger of his country muſt have 


ſtrongly affected him, and called forth all his energy. Unhappily 
the oration, in which he oppoſed this turbulent ſpeaker, hath not been 


tranſmitted us; nor have we any. conſiderable accounts of the argu- 


ments and topics on which he enlarged. But, from ſome imperfect 
hints in his oration on the Crown, it appears, that he expatiated, 
with all his art and eloquence, on the dignity of Athens, the rank 
which this ſtate had ever maintained in Greece, and the attention 
which it had ever diſcovered to the common cauſe: that he endea- 
voured to divert the attention of his hearers from all antient quarrels 
and animoſities, which he repreſented as the generous effects of a 
paſſion for glory and ſuperiority,” in two noble rivals, whoſe origin, 
whoſe actions, and whoſe principles, rendered them equally worthy 
of thoſe noble prizes, for which they had fo gloriouſly contended. 
The perfidy, the treachery, and the dangerous and inſatiable ambi- 


tion of Philip, he repreſented in ſuch ſtrong and ſtriking colours, 


that even the allies and confederates of this prince were, as he aſſerts, 
forced to riſe and give teſtimony to the truth and juſtneſs of his alle- 
gations. All thoſe fair offers of friendſhip and aſſiſtance, which were 
now laviſhed on the Thebans, were from thence converted into fo 
many arguments to confirm their ſuſpicions of his ſincerity, and to 
inſpire them with diſtruſt and caution. It was an eaſy and natural 
tranſition to repreſent their danger as certain and inconteſtable; to 
intreat them to unite with their brethren and countrymen, in order 


to repel the danger which threatened their walls; to accept of an 


aſſiſtance, which a truly cordial tenderneſs and affection only could 
prompt the Athenians to offer; and to embrace the laſt occaſion, that 
might be preſented, of acting conſiſtently with their antient glory, 


Mi — aſſerting their own — and that of Greece, againſt the 
ſubtle 
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ſubtle and inveterate enemy of that renowned nation: a. nation, 
whoſe eyes were now fred on Thebes, imploring the aſſiſtance and 
defence of its generous and gallant offspring; ; and intreating them 
to remember their duty and their glory; and to cruſh the proud Bar- 
barian, inſtead of rioting in the miſeries, and Preying on the vitals, 
of its venerable parent. He! 


: 


259 


Tos effects of his harangue w were « fach ; as might be expected from | 


the moſt exalted ideas that can. be, formed of it. The agents and 
partizans « of the Macedonian were confounded ; unable to oppoſe or 
_ anſwer the ſtrength and energy of the great Athenian. The minds 
of all the Thebans were at once raviſhed and inflamed with the love 
of glory : every. other conſideration was hid from them as by in- 
chantment ; all ſenſe of gratitude, all fears of danger, and all the 
cold ſentiments of policy, were inſtantly loſt in that generous enthu- 
fiaſm with which the ſpeaker fired them. Arms and honour, Athens, 
Greece, and liberty, were echoed tumul Ituouſly through the aſſembly ; 
where it was reſolved to accept of the aſſiſtance of Athens, and even 
to deſire that aſſiſtance by a decree, which was now executed in due 
form. 88 | | | ; 


TH Us was Philip, one of the greateſt maſters of intrigue in his 
or any other age, for this time foiled and defeated by the abilities of 
Demoſthenes; and the ſeizing of Elataea, which he had reaſonably 
conſidered as the moſt effectual meaſure for ſecuring the Thebans to 


his party, proved the very means of driving them into the intereſt 


of his enemies. This is one of thoſe events, which ſhew what great 


effects may be produced from the wiſdom and integrity of public 


councils, and the ineſtimable value of a vigorous, zealous, and able 
ſtateſman. An eminent modern, who had. himſelf been much con- 
verſant in politics, and ſhared largely in the direction and conduct of 


| pational affairs, aſcribes the ſucceſs of Demoſthenes to his intrigues 
K k 2 and 


Theopompus 
in Plut. Vit. 
Dem. 


Dem. pro 
Cteſ. Sect. 63. 
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Letter on the 
Spirit of Pa- 
triotiſm. 


THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book. v. 


and ſecret tranſactions, rather chan to the power of Uis r xv 
His Ft on this affair _ not b diſplealing':” 


« IT was of mighty Gh e to 5 Phill," f faith lord Ms 
« to prevent the acceſſion of Thebes to the grand alliance, that De- 
e moſthenes, at the head of the Athenian commonwealth, formed 
cc againſt the growing power of the Macedonians. Philip had emiſ- 
« ſaries and his ambaſſadors | on the ſpot to oppoſe thoſe of Athens: 
« and we may be aſſured that he neglected none of thoſe arts upon 
« this occaſion, that he had employed ſo ſucceſsfully on others. The 
cc ſtruggle was great; but Demoſthenes prevailed, and the The- 


« bans engaged in the war againſt Philip. Was it by his eloquence 
e alone, that he prevailed, in a divided ſtate, over all the ſubtlety of 


ee intrigue, all the dexterity of negotiation, all the ſeduction, all the 


& corruption, all the terror that the ableſt 'and moſt powerful prince 
0 could'employ? Was Demoſthenes wholly taken up in compoſing 
« grations, and haranguing the people, in this remarkable criſis ? He 


« harangued them, no doubt, at Thebes, as well as at Athens, and 
« in the reſt of Greece, where all the great reſolutions of making 
ce alliances, waging war, or concluding peace, were determined in 
ce democratical aſſemblies. But yet haranguing was, no doubt, the 


« leaſt part of his buſineſs, and eloquence was neither the ſole, nor 


« the principal talent, as the ſtile of writers would induce us to be- 


« lieve, on which his ſucceſs depended. He muſt have been maſter 
of other arts, ſubſervient to which his eloquence was employed; 
and muſt have had a thorough knowledge of his own ſtate, and of 


te the other ſtates of Greece; of their diſpoſitions, and of their inte- 


« reſts relatively to one another, and relatively to their neighbours, to 
the Perſians particularly, with whom he held correſpondence not 
* much to his honour: I fay, he muſt have been maſter of many 


other arts, and have poſſeſſed an immenſe fund of knowledge, to 


cc, „make his eee in every caſe faccelaful, and even pertinent or 


00 — 


Sect. II. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 
* ſeaſonable in ſome, as well as to direct it, and to furniſh it with: 
matter, whenever he Ns 8 to ein ploy this weapon.” 


— far Lad Bolingbroke. But, with dhe deference to ſo great 
a name, and in a point on which he might expect to be heard with 
deference, it may be obſerved, that the circumſtances of theſe times, 


and theſe ſtates, in which we have ſeen Demoſthenes engaged, were 
totally and eſſentially different from thoſe of any modern ſcenes of 
_ intrigue or negotiation. Secret practiſing and caballing might have 


engaged, and were, no doubt, employed to engage ſome leading and 
popular men at Thebes. But ftill the final determination, as the noble 
writer hath obſerved, was in the people at large; a mixed body, com- 
poſed of all ranks and orders of men, moſt of whom were to be in- 
fluenced rather by their national prejudices, paſſions, and opinions, 
than by cool motives of intereſt or policy. To ſuch minds, ſudden, 
violent, and forcible impreſſions only were ſuited ; and particularly 
on an occaſion too preſſing to admit of the ſlow and gradual effects. 


of intrigue. Philip himſelf was too well acquainted with what the 


preſent occaſion required, to depend intirely on the influence of his 
gold, the aſſiduity of his partizans, or the ſubtlety and dexterity of 
of private negotiations. Theſe were all exerted, but the forcible 
and vehement orator was his laſt” reſource. In all ſecret practices he 
had many advantages above the Athenians : he could bribe more 
liberally ; he had intereſt, ſecurity, and all the motives to urge, that 
were moſt powerful and cogent. To theſe the Athenian could only 
oppoſe honour, glory, public ſpirit, and ſuch-like arguments, which 
require all the powers of eloquence to diſplay and to inforce. And, 
therefore, in ſuch circumſtances, and on ſuch an occaſion, we may 
perhaps ſafely concur with the general voice of hiſtorians, in aſcribing 
this ſucceſs of Demoſthenes to his abilities as a public ſpeaker. 


' Pr11.1y, who now ſaw himſelf deprived of twelve thouſand of the. 


_ beſt troops in Greece, and his enemy reinforced by ſuch a formidable 
body, 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book V. 


body, began to ſuſpect that his enterprizing genius had hurried him 


too far, and to confider the final event as exceedingly doubtful and 

precarious. His agents redoubled their diligence, and all his artifices 

were exerted, to guard againſt the conſequences of ſo alarming a dif- 
appointment. In all his letters and addreſſes, his ſtile appeared con- 

ſiderably altered; and, inſtead of that magiſterial manner, which he 
had hitherto aſſumed, he affected a great degree of moderation and 
humility. This was conſidered at Athens as a manifeſt indication of 
fear. The triumph of the people, in the ſucceſs 'of their ambaſly, 
was equal to their former conſternation ;' and Demoſthenes, to whom 
this ſucceſs was juſtly attributed, now unrivalled in their affections. 
A reſolution was entered into to Snfer the honour of a crown upon 


him, in return for his important ſervice ; and Diondas, one of their 


citizens, who attempted to oppoſe the conferring of this honour, was 


heard with contempt and averſion, and , to all the mee, 


of a malicious accuſation. F 


T E army of the Athenians was now ordered to march to Thebes. 
It was compoſed of all the citizens of the age for military ſervice, 


and commanded by Lyſicles, a man undiſtinguiſhed by merit or 


abilities; and Chares, with whoſe character the reader is by this 


time well acquainted. So earneſt was Demoſthenes for their depar- 


ture, that he abſolutely declared againſt waiting for the ſacrifices and 
religious rites, which uſually preceded all important tranſactions, and 


from which were derived the omens of ſucceſs. 


Tk king of Macedon, in the mean time, either to extricate 


himſelf from the uncertainty and difficulties of a conteſt, which now 
promiſed much more vigour and importance; or to amuſe, and to 
allay the heat which had been raiſed at Thebes; began to make ſome 


overtures towards an accommodation. Thebes was now the ſcene of 
all great tranſactions ; and Demoſthenes had, by this time, fo ſtrength- 


_<0eil his party, that he was imboldened to inverghy with all i imagin- 
able 
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able violence, againſt any propoſal of peace; and boldly declared, 
that he himſelf would drag the traitor to priſon, who ſhould dare to 


mention ſo ſhameful and diſhonourable a meaſure. But, notwithſtand- 


ing all ſuch violent declarations, the chief magiſtrates and leaders at 
| Thebes were apprehenſive of the uncertain events of war, and con- 
fidered a peace as a juſt and prudent medium between the invidious 
appearance of deſerting the cauſe of Greece, and expoſing their 
country to certain danger and diſtreſs. T hey therefore recommended 
2 pacification to the Athenians, and actually countermanded their 
forces, who were now directing their march to Thebes. This obliged 
Demofthenes to-appear once more in the afſembly, where he laboured 
to inſpire the people with the. utmoſt averſion. to theſe ſentiments of 
their governors. All his arguments were repeated, and the motives 
of honour and glory urgently and frequently inforced. If the 
_*\ Thebans,” ſaid he, are ſtill undetermined, ſtill inſenkble of the 
% common danger, ſtill uninfluenced by the due affection to Greece, 
« there is, at leaſt, one people that hath not yet forgot the glorious 
actions and generous principles of their anceſtors. The Athenians, 

though deprived of all affiſtance, and abandoned by their ae 
men, cannot yet be inattentive to the ſacred. cauſe of liberty; if 


0 


* 


A 


« a free paſſage through the Theban territory, that by themſelves 
« they may march againſt the enemy of Greece, and ae fall in 
its defence.” 


Tas laſt ſtroke put an end to all farther deliberations, and con- 


firmed the Thebans unalterably in their reſolution for war, and op- 
poſition to Macedon. The Athenian forces arrived at Thebes, and 
were received with every demonſtration of affection and joy. While 


the Theban army, both infantry and cavalry, incamped without the 
walls, the Athenians were admitted into the city, received into the 
| houſes, and lodged among the wives and daughters of the citizens. 
And theſe forces, by the ſtricteſt diſcipline, and exacteſt regularity of 

conduct, 


left to ſupport the conteſt by themſelves, they muſt at leaſt demand 
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Demoſ. pro 
Cteſ. Sect. 63. 


engagements, which happened at ſome interval from each other, as 


THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Hoock V. 
conduct, confirmed and repaid this extraordinary confidence. De- 
moſthenes, who may juſtly be ſaid to have been the ſoul: of this 
great affair, the ſpirit which actuated the body of the confederates, was, | 
on every occaſion, conſulted by the generals both of Thebes and 
Athens; and every meaſure taken, all diſpoſitions made, in conſe- 
quence of his advice and approbation. This was not a time, as he 
wiſely conceived, to contend, or raiſe diſputes, about, precedence, ſu- 
periority, or any point of honour. The Thebans he freely permitted 
to hold the firſt rank, and to be conſidered as the principal and lead- 
ing member of the confederacy. To their generals was committed 
the ſupreme command of all the land forces, who were yet obliged 
to act in concert with thoſe of Athens. Two parts of the expence, 
attending the ſupport of thefe forces, were paid by Athens ; the re- 
maining part by Thebes. The whole expence of all the maritime 
preparations the Athenians conſented to ſupport. The command was 
conferred: alternately on the officers of each nation. 


Tus, by a timely condeſcenſion, by NE IPRS the national vanity 
of the Thebans, and preventing them from being preſſed by the bur- 
then of their preſent engagement, this vigilant and ſagacious ſtateſ- 
man effectually removed all jealouſy ; and, while. he affected only to 
diſplay the attention of his countrymen to the common cauſe, and 
their generous concern for Greece, gained, and firmly attached to 
their intereſt, powerful and zealous allies, who now ſeemed firmly poſ- 
ſeſſed with all thoſe generous ſentiments of glory, liberty, and public 
ſpirit, which all the art and power of his eloquence had been em- 
ployed to raiſe. Inſtead of trembling at the approach of Philip, and 


ſhrinking with an unmanly terror from the impending ſtorm, the 


confederates now iſſued out boldly to meet the enemy, and incamped 
within two days march of the Macedonian army. Parties were, on 


different occaſions, detached from each fide, who ſometimes met and 


encountered each other with violence and fury. In two of theſe 


the 
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Sea. II. PHILIPP Klo OF MACEDON. | *265 
the ſeaſon of the year ſeems to have, for ſome time, prevented => Dem. pro. 
grand operations, the Macedonians were driven back to the cam * | | 


and tHE honour of theſe ſucceſies aſcribed principally to the akin 
and valour of the Athenians, The news was received at Athens with 
that extravagance of triumph, which plainly indicated the levity of 
the people, and the weakneſs of their ſtate. The temples were in- 
ſtantly opened, the tumultuous crowds ruſhed in with facrifices and 
thankſgivings, and the whole city was 3 with 22 and re- 


joicing. 


PHIL 1p, on bis gant; gol 8 kad . a * eantempt on 
all this exultation : well knowing, that the bravery ; and ſpirit of his 
enemies wanted that direction which might inable them to improve 
their advantages. Conſcious of his own abilities, and the weakneſs 
of thoſe generals who commanded the Greeks, he determined to 
bring on a general engagement, where his ſuperior fil muſt appear 
of the greateſt moment. For this .purpoſe, he. took a fayourable 
opportunity of decamping, and led his army to the plain of Chaeronea, 
a name rendered famous by the event of this important conteſt. Here 
be choſe his ſtation, in view of a temple dedicated to Hercules the plut. in vit. 
author of his race, as if reſolved to fight in his preſence, to make Pem. 
him witneſs of the actions of his | deſcendant, and to commit his 
forces, and his cauſe, to the immediate protection of this hero. Some 
antient cles were preſerved, which ſeemed to point out the ſpot 
on which he now incamped, as the ſcene of ſome dreadful cala- 
mity to Greece. One of theſe oracles was pre od in 1 the w- 
ing manner : 


47 [a] From dire Thermòdon, where the brave. hall bleed, 
r Quick let me ſoar to air, with eagle-ſpeed; byes 
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Far from the horrid ſcene; from danger far; 
5 Where boundleſs woes ſhall wait the un hoſt# 
And ae the victor's n 1 is Joſt. o Yay bf 


| AnorunR 1 was ws ht: iS al 


LB] Ye nen | foe by | a W waſte, 
Fly to Thermodon, there expect the feaſt. 
There riot largely o'er the ſanguine plain, 3 
Which death ſhall Ne load, and W Yr: ſtain. 


THz word Thermddon was of doubtful fi taten but whether 
it was underſtood as a ſtatue of an antient hero, which was found 
near this plain, or was the old name of a rivulet, which ran along 
the front of Philip's camp, and fell into the river Cephiſus, the ge- 


neral purport of the oracles was the ſame. And theſe were circum- 


5 ſtances, frivolous as they may appear, very capable of inſpiring con- 


fidence in an ignorant and ſuperſtitious people. Omens, prodigies, 
and predictions, were ever found of ſingular uſe to governors and 


generals; and Philip had too much policy, too: juſt notions of man- 


kind, to deſpiſe thoſe arts, or to neglect any advantage which the 
prej judices of his Ren "w_ n him in a confunthure; ſo exceed 


ingly critical. _ 2 4 | | ® 


His army was now formed of thirty-two dioafand men, warlike, 
diſciplined, and long inured to the toils and dangers of the field: but 
this body was compoſed of different nations and countries, who had 
each their diſtinct and ſeparate views and intereſts. The army of the 
confederates did not amount to thirty thouſand compleat; of which 


[B] T. im: Otguwdlorh paxm wir raff Ipo 
Tu. T4 xgia. me tagicoila dvb. 


the 
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the Athenians and Thebans furniſhed the greateſt part ; the reſt Was 
formed of the Corinthians and Peloponneſians. The ſame motives, 


and the ſame zeal, influenced and animated them. All were equally 


affected by the event, and all equally reſolved to conquer or to die in 
defence of liberty. In this reſpe& they had greatly the advantage : 
but ſupineneſs, inattention, and corruption, had ſtill that fatal influ- 
ence, and ſtill fo far weakened and defeated the nobleſt reſolution of 
the Greeks, that the command of this illuſtrious body was, unhappily, 
intruſted to men utterly unworthy of ſo important a charge ; men 
elevated to this ſtation, not by the experience of their abilities, not by 
a reputation purchaſed by toils and difficulties, and brave atchieve- 
ments, but by the power of faction, and the ſecret practices of in- 


trigue. On the contrary, their enemies were commanded by a prince | 


rendered illuſtrious by a long ſeries of victories and great atchievements, 
whoſe abilities and renown inſpired his ſoldiers with the utmoſt con- 
fidence and amet aſſurances of victory. 


0 N the eve of the * day, while each party was preparing to 


aſſert their antient honours, engaged in all thoſe occupations which 
the great buſineſs required, filled with anxious expectation, and each 
man animating his fellow-ſoldier with fair hopes of victory, Diogenes 
the famous Cynic, who beheld this great commotion with an indiffe- 
rence, and inſenſibility to the intereſts of mankind, which he called 


philoſophy, was led by curioſity to viſit the camps, as an unconcerned 


ſpectator, in order to obſerve the different emotions and behaviour of 
ſo many people, who were now preparing for a great and important 


engagement. In the Macedonian camp, where his character and 


perſon were not known, he was ſtopped by the guards, and conducted 
to Philip's tent. The king expreſſed ſurprize at a ſtranger's preſum- 
ing to approach his camp.; and aſked, with ſeverity, whether he came 
as a ſpy : Ves, faid Diogenes, « am come to ſpy your vanity 
< and ambition, who thus, wantonly ſet, 05 life and kingdom to the 
i hazard of an hour. | 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book v. 


AN D now the fatal morning appeared, which was for ever to decide 
the cauſe of liberty, and the empire of Greece. Before the riſing of 
the ſun, both armies were ranged in order of battle. The Thebans, 
commanded by Theagines, a man of but moderate abilities in war, 
and ſuſpected of corruption, obtained the poſt of honour on the right 
wing of the confederated Greeks, with that famous body in the front, 
called the Sa RED⁰V BAN p, formed of generous and warlike youths, 
connected and indeared to each other by all the noble enthuſiaſm of 
love and friendſhip. The center was formed of the Corinthians and 
Peloponneſians; and the Athenians compoſed the left wing, led by 
their two generals Lyſicles and Chares, or Stratocles according to the 
orators. On the left of the Macedonian army ſtood Alexander, at the 
head of a choſen body of noble Macedonians, ſupported by the famous 
cavalry of Theſſaly. As this prince was then but nineteen years old, 
his farther was careful to curb his youthful impetuoſity, and to direct 
his valour; and, for this purpoſe, ſurrounded him with a number of 
experienced officers. In the center were placed thoſe Greeks who 


had united with Philip, and on whoſe courage he had the leaſt de- 


pendence; while the king himſelf commanded on the right wing, 


where his renowned phalanx ſtood to oppoſe the impetuoſity with 
which the Athenians were well known to begin their onſet. 


THz charge began, on each fide, with all the courage and violence, 
which ambition, revenge, the love of glory, and the love of liberty, 
could excite in the ſeveral combatants. Alexander, at the head of 


the Macedonian nobles, firſt fell, with all the fury of youthful courage, 


on the ſacred band of Thebes, which ſuſtained his attack with a 
bravery and vigour worthy of its former fame. The gallant youths, 
who compoſed this body, not timely, or not duly, ſupported by their 
countrymen, bore up for a while againſt the torrent of the enemy, 


Flt. in Pelop. till at length, oppreſſed and overpowered by ſuperior numbers, with- 


out yielding or turning their backs on their affailants, they ſunk 
down on that ground where they had been originally ſtationed, each 

* 
ö Y 
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by the fide of his darling friend, raiſing up a bulwark, by their bo- 
dies, againſt the progreſs of the enemy. But the young prince and 
his forces, in all the enthuſiaſtic ardor of valour, animated by ſuc- 
oeſs, puſhed on through all the carnage, and over all the heaps of 
the ſlain, and fell furiouſly on the main body of the Thebans, where 
they were oppoſed with an obſtinate and deliberate courage; and 
the nn wy for ſome time, enen with mattes violence. ” 


'T HE un at * PAR time, on he ils wing, — with 


a ſpirit and intrepidity worthy of the character which they boaſted, 
and of the cauſe by which they were animated. Many brave efforts 


were exerted on each fide, and ſucceſs was for ſome time doubtful, 
till at length part of the center, and the left wing of the Mace- 
donians (except the phalanx) yielded to the impetuous attack of the 
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Athenians, and fled with ſome precipation. Happy had it been on 


that day for Greece, if the conduct and abilities of the Athenian 


generals had been equal to the valour of their ſoldiers: but the brave 
champions of liberty, were led on by the deſpicable creatures of in- 
trigue and cabal. Tranſported by the advantage now obtained, the 
preſumptuous Lyſicles cried out, Come on, my gallant country- 
ce men! the victory is our's, let us purſue theſe cowards, and drive 


« them to Macedon!” and thus, inſtead of improving their happy 


opportunity, by charging the phalanx in flank, and fo breaking this 
formidable body, the Athenians wildly and precipitately preſſed 
forward, in purſuit of the flying enemy, / themſelves in all the tumult 
and diſorder of a rout. Philip ſaw this fatal error with the contempt 
of a ſkilful general, and the ſecret exultation ariſing from the aſſure- 
ance of approaching victory. He. coolly obſerved to thoſe officers 
who ſtood round him, that the Athenians knew not how to con- 
« quer; and ordered his phalanx to change its poſition „and, by a 
ſudden evolution, to gain poſſeſſion of an adjacent eminence. From 
hence they marched deliberately down, firm and collected, and fell, 

with their united force, on the Athenians now confident of ſucceſs, 


and 
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and blind to their danger. The ſhock. was irreſiſtible: they: were at 
once overwhelmed : many of them lay cruſhed by the weight of the 


enemy, and expiring by their wounds, while the | reſt. eſcaped from 


the dreadful ſlaughter, by a ſhameful and precipitate flight, bearing 
down, and hurrying away with them, thoſe troops which had been 
ſtationed for their ſupport. And here the renowned: orator and ſtateſ- 
man, whoſe noble ſentiments, and ſpirited harangues, had raiſed 


the courage on this day ſo eminently exerted, betrayed that weak- 


neſs which hath fullied his. great character. He alone, of all his 


_ countrymen, advanced to the charge cold and diſmayed ; and, at the 


very firſt appearance of a reverſe of fortune, in an agony of terror, 


turned his back, caſt away that ſhield which he had: adorned with 


this inſcription in golden characters, To GOOD FORTUNE ; and ap- 


peared the foremoſt in the general rout. The ridicule and malice of 


his enemies related, or perhaps invented, another ſhameful circum- 
ſtance; that, being impeded in his flight by ſome brambles, his 
imagination was ſo poſſeſſed with the een of an en that he 
—* cried out for m 


Wu ILE Philip w was. tins 1 on 1 1 atze; 1 conti- 


nued the conflict on the other wing, and at length broke the The- 


bans, in ſpite of all their acts of valour, who now fled from the field, 


and were purſued with great. carnage. The center of the confede- 


rates was thus totally abandoned to. the fury of a victorious enemy. 
But enough of ſlaughter had already been made: more than one 
thouſand of the Athenians lay dead on the field of battle, and two 


thouſand were made priſoners: and the loſs of the Thebans was not 


inferior. Philip therefare determined to conclude his important victory, 
by an act of apparent clemency, which his ambition and policy really 
dictated; and gave orders that the Greeks ſhould. be ſpared; conſcious 
of his defigns, and ſtill expecting to appear, in the field, the Road and 
leader of that _ which he * now a ſubdued. — 


* P44 2 wa © 145 1 125. 1 
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Tuvus fell the great and illuſtrious nation of GREECE; and, in 
one fatal day, ſaw her honours and liberties wreſted from her by a 


people, who had, for ages, acknowledged her ſuperiority, and courted 
her protection. The virtues of her ſons had raiſed them to the full 
meridian of glory; thence had they gradually declined by their corrup- 
tions, and, having for a while retained ſome degree of ſtrength and 


ſplendor, now ſet for ever. That vital heat which animated them, 


which called forth and cheriſhed their abilities, and inflamed and in- 
vigorated their minds with great and generous ſentiments, was now 
extinguiſhed. Some faint glimmerings were, for a while, to remain, 
till darkneſs and barbarity, which now began their reign; gradually 
advanced and prevailed, and, at length, totally overſpread their once 
happy land. An alarming example to all future nations, who may, 


like Greece, boaſt their liberty, and, like Greece in its degenerate 
ſtate, retain only the: ſhadow of that liberty; and, while they fondly 
triumph in the actions of their fathers, and are vainly elevated by a 
dangerous national pride, ſuffer luxury, venality, and licentiouſneſs, 
to deſtroy the ſpirit, and prey upon the vitals, of their conſtitution. 


Theſe hath. providence ever made their own ſevere puniſhment, from 
which the- yet unextinguiſned remains of bravery. and public fpirit 
in a people can by no means ſecure them. Bravery and public ſpirĩit 
never were more eminently diſplayed, than in thoſe Greeks who 


fought at Chaeronea; but they were exerted too late, and their vices 


and corruptions had deprived them of the neceſſary conduct and di- 


rection: ſo that the very remains of their virtue compleated their 


ruin. They were led on raſhly to ſlaughter by wretches inſenſible 


to the ineſtimable value of their lives; and thus the ardor for li- 
berty, which ſtill inflamed them, only ſerved to load the field of 


battle with carnage. But let poſterity regard tlie faults of theſe illuſ- 
trious men with an humane tenderneſs and compaſſion, and learn a 
juſt value for thoſe noble principles, which, even in a degenerate ſtate, 
could produce ſuch glorious effects: and, while they admire the po- 
ley and abilities which thus ſubdued them, let them: alſo learn to 

regard, 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book v. 
regard, with juſt deteſtation, that inſatiable ambition, that unwar- 
rantable luſt of power and grandeur, which caſts a . W _ 
_ Inffre round th _ Near of N Ber ist, 


Wir H al that horrid triumph and exultation in the deſtrucdion 
of his oppoſers, which are felt by the idolizers of falſe heroiſm, was 
the king of Macedon now indulged. The power which he had 
purchaſed by a long ſeries of painful labours, both of mind and body, 
he now ſaw compleatly ſecured; and his fancy was poſſeſſed, not with 
the hopes of tranquillity, but with all the dazzling proſpects of an 
ever reſtleſs W with the n of new —_ more im 
portant an 0.13614 


Tux evening of the battle cloſed the Aae "ru Philip received 
the congratulations of his officers, whom he now invited, together 
with the ambaſſadors of his allies, to a magnificent entertainment. 
Some of the moſt eminent Athenian priſoners, and they who had 
been deputed to demand their dead, were politely invited to ſhare 
in his feaſt, which was for ſome time continued with decency and 


well corrected joy. At length the Athenian deputies retired, and 


Philip and his Macedonians began to give a freer courſe to their 
gaiety and feſtivity, which were continued to the approach of day. 
And now it was propoſed to viſit the field of battle; and, for this 
purpoſe, the king and all his company iſſued forth, crowned with 
their feſtal garlands, and, by this time, inflamed with wine. 


To that 5 they firſt came ae the Thebans had OR] 


Plut. in Pelop. Here they beheld the bodies of thoſe three hundred, who, in their 


lives, had been united by the ties of ſacred friendſhip, united alſo in 
their deaths, all in the order in which they had originally ſtood 
againſt their enemies, and all gloriouſſy ſtained with the genuine 
marks of an honourable, though unfortunate, valour. The affecting 


fight ſtruck their conquerors with awe and veneration. Philip him- 
ſelf 


. 
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{elf hung over them in wonder and pity. | Ambit tion, that ſteels the 
heart of man, and renders him inſenſible to the miſeries of his fellow- 
creatures, for a while, loſt all its influence : he melted into tears ; 
and, raiſing his hands- in admiration of the virtue of theſe gallant 


Thebans, pronounced a ſolemn ' curſe on thoſe who could be baſe 


enough to ſuſpect their friendſhip of any thing criminal or infamous. 


From thence they proceeded to that part of the field in which 
the Athenians had fought. The ſcene at once ſtruck the king of 
Macedon with a violent impreſſion of his late danger, the happineſs 
of his eſcape, and the importance of his ſucceſs. Tranſported by the 
thought, he, in that moment, forgot his dignity, and, with a weak 
and ridiculous triumph, bounded from the earth, and began, with an 
inſulting mockery, to ſing out the late declaration of war which 
Demoſthenes had drawn up. His courtiers were too indulgent to 
their maſter to dare to recal him to himſelf, or to hint at the weak- 
neſs and unworthineſs of this conduct. But Demades, the Athenian 
orator, who was his priſoner, and now attended him, was not yet 
ſo inured to ſlavery, as to reſtrain his indignation. © Sir,” ſaid he, 
with the liberty of an Athenian, *< you are acting the part of Ther- 
ce ſites, when fortune had inabled you to appear in that of Agamem- 
non.“ No rebuke could poſſibly have been more flattering to 
Philip, who really hoped to appear in Aſia at the head of the Greeks, 
like that antient king. It at once awakened him from his extrava- 
gance : : he bluſhed, and caſt to the ground the chaplet of flowers 
which adorned his brows: with the warmeſt expreſſions of friendſhip 
and eſteem he inſtantly pronounced Demades free: and led back his 
crowd of revellers to his tent, where they reſumed their places at 
the table with reſerve and ſeriouſneſs, The converſation now began 
to appear more worthy of greatneſs. The king took notice of the 
imminent danger to which he had been expoſed, and which he had 
fo fortunately eſcaped ; the immenſe abilities and influence of one 
fingle ſpeaker, which had raiſed ſo many enemies againſt him, and 
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which had appeared almoſt a compleat counterpoiſe againſt the whole 
power of Macedon. His flatterers obſerved, with an officious zeal and 


obſequiouſneſs, with what ſuperiority of abilities he had now ſur- 
mounted all theſe difficulties ; that his enemies were proftrate at his 
feet ; on his nod their fate depended : and that nothing was wanting 
to compleat his vengeance, but to march to Athens, that inſolent 
and preſumptuous city, which had raiſed this oppoſition, and called 
him forth to the field, and now juſtly merited the full ſeverity of his 
power ; that his honour and his tranquillity equally obliged him 
to cruſh that turbulent ſtate, and to raze its walls to their founda- 
tions. But Philip, whoſe views were juſter, and his policy more 
extenſive, received the propoſal with diſdain. © Have I encountered 
« all theſe toils and dangers for glory,” faid he, © and ſhall I deſtroy 
« the theatre of that glory? The gods forbid it !” 


FROM this time, all his actions were regularly influenced by thoſe 
great deſigns of conqueſt, which he meditated, and which now 
ſeemed ripening to- execution. He laboured, by every appearance of 
moderation and condeſcenſion, to gain the affections of the conquered 
Greeks. He diſmiſſed the Athenian deputics with full permiſſion to 
perform the funeral rites to the honour of their dead; and their pri- 
ſoners he alſo ordered to be ſet at liberty, without any ranſom. To 
this favour theſe priſoners boldly defired that he would be pleaſed to- 
add that of reſtoring their baggage. © Indeed! cried Philip ſmile- 
ing! theſe men imagine that I have only conquered them at ſome | 


. « ſport,” and then graciouſly complied with their requeſt. The 


'Thebans, indeed, were not treated with the ſame lenity. While he 
ſhewed a general diſpoſition to clemency and condeſcenfion, he 
imagined that his dignity required him to diſcover ſome ſenſe of their 
ingratitude, (for ſo was their conduct deemed by Philip and his 
adherents) and, by a ſeaſonable inftance of his ſeverity, to intimidate 
thoſe of his confederates who might be tempted to revolt from 


him. The Thebans, — he — to — both their 
dead 


Seck. II. PHILIP 'KING OF MAc DON. 


dead and their priſoners : the principal leaders and partizans, who 


had oppoſed his intereſt in Thebes, he puniſhed with death, or ba- 
ferred for their adherence to his cauſe, were inſtantly ordered home, 
and intruſted v with the 1 — and tho acniniſtration of Tags 


Ar Athens the people indul ged chenifelyes' in the moſt vleaſi g 


and flattering hopes, when the news of Philip's victory arrived, to 


render the city a ſcene of tumult and conſternation. The 55 
which was now convened; reſounded with clamour and confuſion, re- 
vilings and accuſations, every pretender to politics bellowing out his 
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Dem. de Co- 
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invectives againſt weak meaſures and wicked conduct, and urging 


his advice, as to the courſe to be purſued in this ſtate of terrible diſtreſs 
and danger. Hyperides, the famous orator, propoſed a decree, chat 
the rights of Athenian citizens ſhould be granted to all ſtrangers who 


ſhould take up arms in defence of Athens; that the ſlaves ſhould be 


ſet at liberty, and armed ; that all Athenians, who had been dectared 
infamous, ſhould be reftored to their rank and honours ; ; that the 


women, and all the ſacred things, ſhould be ſhut up in the Piraeus ; 
that the walls and fortifications ſhould be repaired, and every provi- 


ſion made to maintain a ſiege. This decree he acknowledged to be, 
in ſeveral articles, contrary to law ; but the arms of Macedon he ob- 
ſerved bore down all the Oy" of their laws. The ern vio- 


(c] Ta EIR firſt at of power (26 it 66 they. to the 1 of their power, paſſed 
is repreſented by Juſtin, i in loc. cit.) was © ſentence againſt the men who fat in 


to ſummon the moſt eminent of the oppo- „ judgment on them; and who were ar- 


ſite party to the tribunal, in order to in- bitres of their life and death : deſpiſed 


quire into the authors of their baniſhment. all pardon which their enemies could 


Theſe, with a reſolution worthy of their “grant them; and, as they could not 
former fortune, avowed this pretended * by their actions avenge themſelves, in 
crime, in which they all claimed a ſhare, © their words at leaſt, preſerved the re- 
as thelr greateſt honour. “ Thus, faith © mains of freedom.“ 
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lent impreſſion of danger, and the apparent neceſſity of affairs, ob- 


liged the people to ratify this decree, however diſagreeable to their 
pride, or repugnant to their antient conſtitution: and, when the ora- 
tor was afterwards accuſed, on account of this illegal motion, he 


found the following ſhort defence ſufficient, Men of Athens ! It 


« was not Hyperides, but the defeat at Chaeronea, which made this 
ns decree.” 


Tux choice of a commander was conſidered as a matter of the 
utmoſt moment; the corrupt, and thoſe who had long been uſed to 
govern the people by intrigue. and clameur, contended. violently for 
Charidemus : but the beſt and graveſt of the citizens,. ſenſible of the 
importance of ſuch a truſt in this time of peril, prevailed on the 
ſenate of Areopagus to interpoſe their authority. Theſe venerable 
magiſtrates, attended by a. number of Athenians, eminent by their 


ſtations, and reſpected for their virtues, appeared in the aſſembly, 


Dem. de Co- 
ron. Sect. 59. 


and, with tears, intreated the people to name Phocion their general. 
Their authority had the due weight; and this faithful and experi- 
enced old ſoldier, who had been ſhamefully laid aſide when his abi- 
lities might have ſaved his country from ruin, was now appointed to 


command the forces of Athens, when i it was too late to perform any 


effectual ſervice. 


Ins fate of this city was 1 conſidered as pr Vin : all 
Greece expected every moment to hear that it was inveſted and de- 
ſtroyed : the people of Attica, who ſuppoſed that the enemy was 
preparing to invade them with fire and ſword, crowded with terror 
and diſmay to ſhelter themſelves within the walls of Athens ; and, 
as a total ſtop was inſtantly put to. all commerce, theſe additional 
numbers ſerved to increaſe the preſent confuſion and diftreſs, by the 


want of proviſions which they aue — 


Is0- 
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Is * RATES, who had ever entertained a Gable opinion of Plut. X. Orat. 


Philip, and frequently aſſured his countrymen of the fincerity and in- 


| Iſocrat. 


tegrity of this prince, was ſo affected by the preſent reverſe of fortune, 


| that he determined not to ſurvive the ruin of his countrymen ; and, 
without waiting to find what uſe the Macedonian would make of his 
victory, died, by voluntary. * at te age of near one hundred 
years. 


. YSICLES was now returned, n! with ſhame and Amer; 5 
PF deteſted as the immediate - cauſe of the late misfortune ; 


and regarded as a victim due to the ſhades of thoſe brave men, whoſe 


lives he had ſo wantonly and weakly laviſhed. He was hauled to 
the tribunal, where Lycurgus the orator, a man juſty eſteemed for 
his eminent worth, and reſpectable by the high offices he had borne, 
undertook the proſecution of this .raſh and-ignorant general. No te- 


dious inquiry, no laboured harangues, no formal courſe of teſtimo- 
nies and examinations, were required on this occaſion. The Athe- 


Hans, ſaid Lycurgus, addrefling himſelf to the criminal, have 
« been totally defeated in a general engagement. One thouſand of 
our youth have fallen on the field of baktle; two thouſand have 

e been made priſoners. The enemy hath erected a trophy to the 
« eternal diſhonour of Athens; and Greece is now ready to receive 
« the dreadful yoke of ſlavery. You were the commander on that 
« fatal day: and you yet live: you enjoy the ſun's light: you appear 
in our public places, the monument of the difgrace and calamity 
of your country.” This ſhort proceſs was ſufficient : the reſt was 


Diod. Sic. L. 
16. Sect. 88. 


ſupplied by the quickneſs of conception, and indignation of his 


hearers: and Lyſicles, mute and confounded, and conſcious of his 
fatal error, was led away to inſtant e execution. | 


I 4 mighs be —_—_—_ from the natural temper of the Athenians, 
and from the preſent ferment, that Demoſthenes would have been 
regarded as the principal cauſe of their preſent calamity ; and that, 
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at the very moment when he firſt appeared, the people would have 


given way to the emotions of fury and reſentment, and have torn the 
orator in pieces: yet, at this ſo critical conjuncture, neither their own 
fatal diſappointment, nor the calumnies of his enemies, could pre- 
vent them from doing juſtice to his zeal and honourable counſels. 
In him they {till confided ; and by him were ſolely directed. All the 
precautions taken, by ſtationing their guards, raifing their walls, and 


| ſtrengthening their works, were in conſequence of his advice. He 


Sect. 35. 


Plut. Paral. 
inter Dem. et 
Cic. 


® Hiſt. Anc. 
Vol. 3. 4to, 
„ 


himſelf was appointed to furniſh proviſions, and to repair their fortifi- 
cations : and this latter commiſſion he executed with a generoſity, 
which reflected the greateſt honour on him; and for which, by a 
decree propoſed by Ctefiphon, (that famous decree which occaſioned 


| thoſe two orations of the great rivals AEſchines and Demoſthenes, 


the wonder and delight of all ages and nations that were ever bleſſed 
with literature) he was honoured with a golden crown, as a reward 


of his public ſpirit, in expending a conſiderable ſum on the public 


works out of his own private fortune, which, in this time of cala- 
mity, he gave freely to the ſtate. By this it ſhould ſeem, that the 


paſſionate love of money, of which he is accuſed, (though he might 
not have been always delicate in the means of gratifying it) was yet 


not of the ſordid kind, but ſubſervient to * more 1 
paſſion, 


TRE Athenians, faith the ingenuous French hiſtorian * Rollin, 
a people naturally fickle and wavering, ever diſpoſed to puniſh their 
own errors and omiſſions in the perſons of thoſe ſtateſmen whoſe 
ſchemes they had themſelves rendered ineffectual by their tediouſneſs 


and delays in execution, by thus crowning Demoſthenes in the midit 
of public misfortunes, of which he appeared the ſole author, pay the 


moſt glorious homage to his abilities and integrity. By this pro- 
ceeding, ſo full of wiſdom and bravery, they ſeem, in ſome ſort, to 
confeſs their own error, in having neither fully nor ſeaſonably purſued 

Ha bis 
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p his meaſures ; and to — e, an OP of their | 


1 dilgraces. 


Bur the Athenians did not ſtop here. Philip had now ſent home 
the bones of thoſe who had fallen at Chaeronea, that all due honours 
might be paid to them; and even ſhewed ſuch reſpect to the ſtate, 
as to appoint his own ſon, and Antipater, his deputies on this occaſion. 
The funeral rites of thoſe brave unfortunate men were now pre- 
pared : and Demoſthenes was the perſon choſen to pronounce their 
_ elogium. In vain did AEſchines and his adherents oppoſe this 

choice, which only ſerved to confirm the people in their reſolution, in 
which the friends and kinſmen of the deceaſed chearfully concurred : 
and conſented that the funeral ſupper, which was generally given in 
the houſe of ſome near relation, ſhould now be held in that of De- 
moſthenes. For (as he himſelf obſerves on this occaſion) although 
many others were, privately, allied more nearly to one or other of the 
ſlain, yet, in a public capacity, his connexion was the neareſt, who 
had appeared moſt intereſted in their preſervation, and muſt of con- 


Juſt. L. . 


C. 4. 


Dem. de Ca 
ron. Sect. 88. 


Sect. 89. 


ſequence have been the moſt deeply affected by their fall. But all 


theſe honourable teſtimonies, paid to his integrity, could not allay 
the vexation which Demoſthenes felt at the fatal event of his counſels. 
He conſidered himſelf as a man perſecuted by fortune; nor would he 
now venture to propoſe any thing to the aſſembly in his own name ; 
which he conſidered as inauſpicious. In ſuch a temper of mind he, 
perhaps, might not have been able to diſplay his great abilities in his 
funeral oration : nor is it neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that he muſt have 
been equally eminent in this ſpecies of eloquence, as in the delibera- 
tive and judicial kinds : yet we muſt concur with the general voice 
of the learned, in pronouncing that piece, which is preſerved among 
his writings, and bears the title of his Funeral oration, totally un- 
worthy to be regarded as the genuine compoſition of Demoſthenes. 


IN 


Plut. in De- 
moſth. 
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{p] Tars E, for their comming s ſacred cauſe artly's m 


In arms, tremendous, ſought the fatal plain: 
Brav d the proud foe with courage undiſmay d, 
And greatly ſcorn d diſhonour's abject ſtain. 


2. 


Fair virtue led a, to the en ftrife ; 


Avenging 'terror menac'd in their eyes. 
For freedom nobly prodigal of life, 
Death they FR 'd their common n glorious prize. 


3. 
For never to tyrannic vile domain 
Could they their generous necks ignobly bend, 
Nor ſee Greece drag the odious ſervile chain, 
And mourn her antient glories at an end. 
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In the epitaph, engraven on the monument erected to the illuſ- 
trious deceaſed, the public grief is ſtrongly marked by the length of 
it, which is intirely different from the antient * 3 It 
Was W in 195 3 manner: 


In 


Seck. II. PHILIP KING OF. MACEDON. 


In the kind boſom of their parent-land, 

Ceas d are their toils, and peaceful is their grave: 
So Jove decreed : (and ſove's ſupreme command 
Acts unrefiſted, to anne or AY 


$5. 

Chance to deſpiſe, and fortune to controul, 
Doth to the immortal gods alone pertain : 
Their joys, unchang'd, in endleſs currents roll ; 
But mortals combat with their fate in vain. 


Tur Thebans were alſo careful to give an honourable interment 
to their dead, and, on their monument, placed a lion of marble, the 


| ſymbol of their courage: but no inſcription was ORE * 


out of their awe and reſpect to the conqueror. 


ALEXANDER and Antipater were ſtill at Athens, where they 


gave all poſſible aſſurances of Philip's gracious intentions, and his re- 
ſolution to conclude a peace with them on terms intirely equitable 
and advantageous to the Athenian people. As an earneſt of his 
friendſhip, he confirmed them in poſſeſſion of Oropus, which the 
Thebans had, in the late alliance, at length conſented to give up: 
but, as it was not conſiſtent with his deſigns to leave them in poſ- 


ſeſſion of the empire of the ſea, which might poſſibly tempt them to 
make ſome new efforts for the recovery of their power, he determined 
to make himſelf maſter of Samos. Thither he ſent ſome forces: a 
carriage laden with ſtones was ſo contrived, that, under the pretence 
of being admitted through one of the gates of the city, which com- 
manded that iſland, it there ſtopped, and was fo engaged, that, at the 


281 


Pauſan. in 


Boet. P- 315. ; 


Demad. Orat. 
frag. 


Frontin. L. 3- 


approach of the Macedonians, the gates could not be ſhut ; ſo that 


the ay entered, and all reſiſtance was in vain, 
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THe ſeizing of Samos, one of their moſt favourite iſlands, was the 
firſt mortifying ſtroke that made the Athenians ſenſible of their fall: 
yet peace was till offered to them on ſuch terms as could not but 
be regarded as favourable and advantageous. Their laws, their con- 
ſtitution, and their territories, as far as to the iſle of Samos, were all 
left to them; and the only condition, required on the part of the 
conqueror, was, that they ſhould ſend their deputies to appear in a 
general council, which Philip had appointed to aſſemble at Corinth, 
on an affair in which every ſtate of Greece was equally intereſted. 
Phocion, though by no means averſe to peace, yet declared it as his- 
opinion, that the people ſhould not explain themſelves on this laſt 
article, until the particulars of Philip's ſcheme, and the intent of this 
aſſembly, were laid before them. But now Demades was returned at 
the head of thoſe prifoners, who had been treated with fo much ge- 


neroſity by Philip. The kindneſs, the condeſcenſion, the lenity, the 


moderation, of this prince, were all diſplayed, by theſe men, in the 
faireſt and moſt advantageous colours; and Demades, in particular, 
urged the people to comply with the terms propoſed by Philip, which 
gratitude, and the neceſſity of their affairs, equally recommended to 
them. His opinion prevailed, and ambaſſadors were ſent to the king 
of Macedon to ratify the treaty of peace. Among theſe was one 
Demochares, a rude and ridiculous pretender to boldneſs and freedom 
of ſpeech. He and his collegues were received with all politeneſs ; 
and the affair concluded without delay or difficulty. When they 
were on the point of departure, and admitted to an audience, in order 
to take leave in due form; Philip, who was ever laviſh of his pro- 
feſſions of friendſhip, aſked them, in an obliging manner, if there was 
any particular in which he could: father gratify the Athenians. 
« Yes,” ſaid Demochares, © hang thyſelf.” The indignation of all 
thoſe, who were wirneſſes of this unpardonable rudeneſs, was loud and 
violent: but the king ſoon ſilenced their clamour. Let this ridi- 
% culous brawler,” ſaid he, «depart unmoleſted; and, addreſſing 'him- 


ſelf to the other ambaſſadors, © Go, tell your countrymen, that they, 


« who. 


Set. II. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 
« who can utter ſuch outrages, are much leſs inclined to peace and 
* moderation than he who can pardon them.” 


Hs courtiers and friends in vain endeavoured to take the ad- 

vantage of this inſolence, in order to irritate him againſt Athens. He 

was unalterably attentive to his great point, and ſtill reſolved, that 

no provocation ſhould tempt him to hazard the ſucceſs of it. The 
general of the Hellenic body was the character in which he judged 

he ſhould appear with the greateſt luſtre : and, in order to be inveſted 

with the full power of this character, to reconcile a people to his 

command, as yet unaccuſtomed to obey, he juſtly conceived, that a 

general opinion of his clemency and greatneſs of mind was abſolutely 

neceſſary. This was the true meaning of his favourite maxim, 

„That he would rather appear for a long time kind and beneficent, Plut. in 

<« than abſolute for a little time.“ [E] "_ 


[E] Ir may not be thought unworthy quence enough to interrupt the mirth, or 
of obſervation, that, during all the late diſturb the tranquillity, of their order. They 
tranſactions, all the courſe of great events, ſaw their countrymen arming for battle; 
by which the ſtate of Athens was ſo inti- they heard of their captivity and death with 
mately affected, a number of Athenian an abſolute indifference. Events and 
citizens, of ſome rank and diſtinction, were actions of the moſt ſerious nature ſeem to 
found ſo totally inſenſible to the intereſts, be treated, by theſe hardened wretches, 
the dangers, and diſtreſſes of their country, with wantonneſs and levity. Their fame 
that they formed themſelves into a kind of reached even to Macedon ; and Philip, 


club, or ſociety, which was called THE 
SIXTY, and employed their time in feaſt- 
ing, drinking, and gaming, and in the 
ſprightly and ſatyrical exerciſes of wit and 
pleaſantry. No public affair whatever was 
conſidered by this ſet of men, as of conſe- 


who, both by policy and inclination, was 
engaged to encourage ſuch a ſociety, pre- 
ſented them with a talent to aſſiſt their 
feſtivity, and to induce them to ſend him 
ſome productions of their wit. 
ATHENAEUs, L. 14. p. 614. 
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ander and Olympias return to Macedon.—Pexodorus, king of Caria, offers 
r 


able for ſuch an attempt. — Philip aſſembles a convention of the 
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SECTION III. 


AT YE hare already ſeen the king of Macedon contending with 
* * his neighbours, confirming his power, and enlarging his 
dominions; corrupting and deceiving the ſtates of Greece ; 
occaſionally fomenting or allaying their jealouſies and animoſities ; 
firſt uniting his kingdom to that great and honourable body which 
they formed; and, at length, by one important victory, creating him- 
ſelf the head of that body. We are now to view him preparing to 
act in this glorious character, and to lead the powers of Greece into 
Aſia: elevated with the mighty hopes of fhaking the throne of the 
great king of Perſia. 85 ET 


THE weak and injudicious attempt of Xerxes to conquer Greece See Note on 
had inſpired its ſeveral inhabitants with the warmeſt reſentment and Pulp. in * 
impatience for revenge; which the Perſians themſelves, by their cor- Univ. Hit 
ruptions, contributed to keep alive. When princes, either through 
inattention, defect of judgment, or the want of virtue, ſuffer their 
ſubjects to ſink into all the exceſſes of effeminate luxury; from ſuch 
ſubjects they are not to expect generous ſentiments, or great and 
gullant actions. Ruin and ſlavery, the natural and neceſſary conſe- 


quences 
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- quences of ſuch corruptions, muſt, at laſt, fall with all their weight | 


to cruſh the men who abandon themſelves to the ſelfiſh and ſenſual 
paſſions. Politicians may, for a while, ſuſpend theſe fatal effects, by 
introducing foreign forces to defend thoſe who have loſt that ſpirit 


which ſhould prompt them to fight their own battles : but this, al- 


though it may delay, only ſerves to render their deſtruction ſurer. 
Such was the caſe of the Perſians : they hired Greek troops ; they 
maintained them in the exerciſe of their diſcipline ; they made them 
intimately acquainted with their country and their manners, witneſſes 
of their errors, their corruptions, and their weakneſs. When at 

any time theſe Greeks returned into their own country, they never 


failed to expatiate on theſe with contempt and indignation; and 


Herod. Ts V. | 
49, 50. 


Plut. in 
gefl. 


were eternally prompting and encouraging their fellow - citizens. to 
march againſt their old enemy, and to ſubvert that unwieldy empire, 
Wich was already on the peint of ſinking under its own weight. 


REPRESENTATIONS of this kind had been ever pleaſing and 
flattering to the Greeks. We find Cleomenes, a Spartan king, had 


long ſince liſtened to ſuch overtures. Ageſilaus, one of his ſucceſſors, 


proceeded yet farther, and, with an inconſiderable army, gave law to 
the lieutenants of the great king. It is true; he did not openly pro- 
feſs a deſign of conquering the whole empire, but that he really in- 
tended no leſs, may be collected from his affecting to ſacrifice in the 
fame manner with Agamemnon, when he entered on his expedition; 
which ſeemed to imply a deſign of emulating that antient king, who 


had not only harraſſed, but ſubverted, Troy. The like deſign is 


Xen. Hiſt. 
Grae. L. 6. 


thought to have been formed by Jaſon of Theſſaly, when a conſpi- 


racy put an end to the life of that able prince. The Perſians were 


conſcious both of their own weakneſs, and the ſtrength of their 
enemy; or, at leaſt, were frequently reminded of theſe alarming 
truths. The actions of the famous ten thouſand in particular gave 
them a terrible intimation of their dan ger, who had followed the 


younger Cyrus as far as to Babylon, and who, when they had loſt 
| their 
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their commanders, without guides, without proviſions, had yet diſ- 
dained to ſurrender; conceived and executed the ſtupendous deſign 
of traverſing all Aſia Minor, in view of ſuch ſuperior numbers; and 
returned to their own country, triumphant over all the various diffi- 
culties and dangers which they encountered in their tedious march. | 
Wiſely therefore had the Perſians long laboured to foment the diſ- - 
orders of Greece, to arm one ſtate againſt its neighbour, to keep up x 
the balance between both, and to divide that force, which, if once 
united, threatened them with deſtruction. But the time was now 

come, when a ſuperior power had put an end to all the diſſenfions 

of Greece ; when a prince of valour, power, and abilities, capable 

of conducting the greateſt and boldeſt enterprizes, ſupported by nu- 

merous and well-diſciplined armies, and aſſiſted by wiſe and faithful 
miniſters, and brave and experienced officers, was the head, the 
leader, and commander, of the whole Grecian power, without any 

rival to controul or obſtruct his vaſt deſigns. 
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Tus prince, who, ever fince his late victory, had omitted no Olymp. 110. E 
means of ſecuring the affections of all the Greeks, was now at Co- ja E 9. 
rinth, where the deputies of the ſtates attended [a], and were pre- ©: 5: 
Diod. Sic. L. 
pared to receive his overtures. The grand aſſembly was convened, 16. Sect. 89. 


and here Philip publicly declared the deſign which he had for ſome 
time formed of marching into Aſia, to deſtroy that monarchy, which 
had ever been formidable to Greece, notwithſtanding all the ſignal 
victories ſhe had gained over Perſia. He had eloquence and addreſs 
to animate them to the undertaking; to ſet all their antient glory full 
in view; to inflame all their national prejudices and animoſities 
againſt their great enemy; to remind them of the glorious attempts 


[A] On this occaſion probably it was, © fleeps, while you are awake : for, while 
that the deputies expreſſed ſome impatience, © you ſlept, he was waking.” - (Plut. A- 
when Philip lay a-bed longer than uſual pophth. )— The anſwer. could never have 
one morning, when they were appointed hon made with more propriety than at 
to attend him. „ You need not won- this time. 

« der,” ſaid Parmenio, 4 that my maſter | b 1 po l KA 

Yor Ib _ Oo of 
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of ſome particular ſtates and generals, even when Greece was divided 
and diſtracted ; and to confirm them in the faireſt and greateſt expec- | 
tations of ſucceſs, now, when the whole force of this brave nation 
was to be exerted againſt a people enervated by luxury, and depreſſed 
by ſlavery. He concluded with demanding the honour to which 
he aſpired, that of being nominated their leader and general in this 
expedition : and defired that the aſſembly ſhould regulate the con- 
tingent, which each ſtate was to furniſh ; while he, on his part, en- 
gaged to employ all the forces of his kingdom in this — 


cauſe. 


Tux ſeveral deputies, gained by Philip's preſents and careſſes, or 


influenced by their national prejudices, received theſe. propoſitions 


with acclamation and applauſe. A war againſt the Perfians, who had 
profaned and deſtroyed the Grecian temples, was conſidered as a kind 


of religious war, which ſeemed naturally to devolve to a prince who 
had already been crowned with ſuch extraordinary ſucceſs in his at- 
tempts to vindicate the honour of the gods: nor could any man of 
this time be ſuppoſed fo capable of undertaking the conduct of this 
arduous enterprize, as the renowned king of Macedon. All the Gre- 
cians were ſenſible, and ſome by melancholy experience, that, in the 
knowledge of military affairs, no man could ſtand in competition 
with Philip. Vigilance, addreſs, quickneſs in execution, authority 


[B] * DisciPLINE,” ſay the authors 
of the Univerſal Hiſtory, in a Note on the 
hiſtory of Philip, under the eye of an 
« able general, renders troops invincible, 
« but, under officers of ſmaller abilities, is 
far from being of ſuch high advantage. 
c Men of inferior genii have no ideas of 
« thoſe changes which the alterations in- 
* troduced by time require; and therefore, 
4 by adhering too ſcrupulouſly to old 


in commanding I B], the art of forming and diſciplining forces, deep 


penetration | 


& rules, ruin themſelves, and thoſe under 


« their command. To this we are per- 
haps warranted by obſervation to add, that 


a ſcrupulous regard to ſyſtematical rules, 
and pedantically reducing war to a ſcience, 
ſometimes proves a fatal enemy to that en- 


thuſiaſtic ardor, ſome ſpark of, which muſt 


neceſſarily have a ſhare in greatneſs of all 
kinds, and particularly in military greatneſs. 
Where the lively ſenſe of honour is wanting, 

and 
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penetration, indefatigable vigour, and conſummate valour, were all 
ſo conſpicuous in this exalted character, that it was impoſſible for 
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them to heſitate a moment in the choice of a commander. As to 

the expedition itſelf, it was the darling object of all thoſe who were 

pleaſed with the recollection of the great actions of their anceſtors. 

The Grecian colonies of Aſia, who had long groaned under the Perſian 

yoke, fired with the proſpect of recovering their independence, ſeem 

to have urged every motive that might animate the zeal of the aſſem- 

bly, and prompt the Greeks to this great attempt. The Arcadian Diod. Sic. L. 
deputies alone had the boldneſs to oppoſe their voice to the general — 
ſenſe of the aſſembly, and to declare againſt conferring the command 

on Philip, but were ſoon ſilenced and diſcouraged : and, if any re- Oliv. L. 16. 
mains of envy, or cold and wary policy, ſtill continued to damp the 1 
general ardor, theſe were at once removed by the repreſentations of 

Dius the Epheſian, who now appeared at Corinth, poſſibly to ſupport 

the intereſts of the Aſiatic ſettlements, and urged it as abſolutely ne- 

ceſſary to ſuffer Philip to lead the Greeks againſt the Perſian, in order 


to preſerve ſome appearance of their former liberty. 


and the true patriot-ſpirit which ſhould ani- 
mate a ſoldier, it may ſerve to extinguiſh 
the ſenſe of ſhame, and the fear of diſgrace, 
by aftording a fair pretence for juſtifying an 
inſtance of inactive conduct, or the de- 


clining an hazardous and dangerous enter- 


prize.— But, when an exact knowledge of 
the military art is united with more elevated 
qualities, then it becomes really valuable. 
Of this the preſent age hath an illuſtrious 
inſtance in a PRINCE, who muſt be ac- 
knowledged to bear a ſtrong and ſtriking 
reſemblance to the Macedonian, in all the 
bright and glorious parts of his character ; 
to poſſeſs the ſame exalted genius, the ſame 
penetration, the ſame indeſatigable vigour, 


Oo 2 


the ſame firmneſs and greatneſs of mind, 
the ſame boldneſs in enterprize, the ſame 
taſte for the polite arts, and the ſame regard 
to learning and its profeſſors. Like Phi- 
lip, in his moſt diſtreſſed condition, his abi- 
lities have been employed in bearing up, 
with an unconquered ſpirit, againſt the 
united powers of many different enemies, 
ſurrounding him with their formidable num- 
bers. — But, as his difficulties have been 
infinitely greater, ſo his abilities, in tri- 
umphing over them, have hitherto appeared 
unparalleled. The preſent age beholds them 
with aſtoniſhment : poſterity muſt ſpeak of 
them with delight and admiration, 
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Tuus was this momentous affair determined without any conſi- 
derable difficulty. The number of forces, which each particular ſtate 
was to ſupply, came in the next place to be aſcertained. The whole 
amounted to two hundred and twenty thouſand foot, and fifteen 
thouſand horſe, excluſive of the Macedonians: a prodigious force, 
of which Greece had, till now, no juſt idea. When this nation 
aſſemblied its armies at the iſthmus of Corinth, againſt thoſe Perſian 
forces which burnt Athens, no more than fourſcore thouſand men 
could be led into the field. 


THE Athenians, at firſt, approved of this mighty project, and of 
the nomination of the prince choſen to direct it. By the reſolution 


af the aſſembly, they were obliged not only to furniſh men, but, as 


a maritime power, to aſſiſt the great leader, in this cauſe, with their 


ſhips and naval ſtores; and were now called upon to comply with 


this reſolution ; a ſtroke terribly mortifying to their vanity. They 
looked back with pain and regret to that ſtate from which they had 
fallen, and felt their preſent ſubjection and dependence with an im- 
potent and impatient vexation. - Clamour, repining, grief, remorſe, 
and deſpair, filled their aſſembly ; ſenſible of. the ſuperiority of the 
Macedonian, yet aſhamed to acknowledge it ; and, pierced with a 
ſenſe of their misfortunes, yet incapable of retrieving them. In the 


. midſt of their dejection, Phocion, their faithful citizen, who, in the 


days of their pride, had been frequently neglected and diſregarded, now 
appeared their only comforter, when his uſual ſeverity could be of 
ſervice no longer. Men of Athens,” ſaid he, I foreſaw theſe 
« things which are now the ſubject of your complaints; and, for this 
« reaſon, I oppoſed your appearing in that aſſembly, till we ſhould 
« be particularly informed for what purpoſes it was convened. My 


e advice was then rejected, and it is now too late to deliberate :. you 
have engaged, and muſt abide by the conſequences. Support this 


« reverſe of fortune with becoming refolution. Imitate your gene- 
e rous anceſtors, who ſometimes gave law to others, ſometimes were 
« contented 
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« contented to receive it, according to the difference of conjunctures: 
and thus by their wiſe and virtuous conduct, both in good and bad 


« fortune, frequently preſerved not their own country only, but all 


« Greece, from ruin. 


THeseE repreſentations ſeem to have reconciled that ſubmiſſion, 
which their preſent circumſtances made neceſſary, to thoſe ideas of 
their own dignity, which the Athenians could not refign without 
the moſt painful reluctance. The Lacedaemonians, on their part, 
too weak to oppoſe the deſigns of Philip, and ftill too proud to 
concur in them, had reſolved to ſend no deputies to Corinth, and 
affected to detach themſelves intirely from thoſe affairs which now 
engaged the general attention of Greece. Philip, in a letter which 
he addreſſed to this people, reproached them for thus ſeparating from 
their brethren, and deſerting the common cauſe ; and demanded 
their immediate concurrence, with ſome menacing expreſſions. The 
anſwer which he received on this occaſion was no more than this : 


Ir You IMAGINE THAT YOUR VICTORY HATH MADE YOU 
GREATER, MEASURE YOUR SHADOW |C]. 


THr1s ſullen pride, ſo little ſuited to the preſent weakneſs and de- 


preſfion of Sparta, ſeems to have been treated by Philip with juſt 
contempt. He now parted from the Greeks, with an heart filled 
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Juſtin, L. g. 
C. 5. 


Plut. Lac. 


le] PLUTARCH, in his Apophthegms, the ſeventh of the month called Metagit- 


nion. 


attributes this anſwer to king Archidamus · 
But Archidamus, as we learn from Dio- 
dorus, died on the very day of the battle 
of Chaeronea, in an engagement between 


the Tarentines and Lucanians, in Which 
he aſſiſted the former people: and ſo Plu- 
tarch himſelf relates, in the life of Camil- 


lus, where he enumerates the ſeveral miſ- 
fortunes that happened on. that fatal day, 


Ol YM. 110. V. 3. 


TR E preſent conduct of Sparta accounts 


for the inſcription on the offerings made 
from the Perſian ſpoil at the paſſage of the 
Granicus : „ Alexander, the fon of Phi- 
6 lip and all the Greeks, except the Lace- 
« daemonians, took theſe ſpoils from the 
«© Barbarians.” ARRIAN, 


witty 


L. 13. p- 


t. in Alex. 
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with exultation and triumph. He laviſhed his favours on the deputies 
of every ſtate, and ſent them home to ſound his praiſes, and to inſpire 
his countrymen with the moſt favourable ſentiments of their great 
and glorious leader [D]. | 


Bur the period was now approaching, when all thoſe flattering 
hopes of greatneſs and renown, which totally poſſeſſed the foul of 
Philip, were, in one fatal moment, utterly defeated. This prince, 
adored by his ſoldiers, and his ſubjects, revered and admired in 
Greece, and dreaded and eſteemed by foreigners, was by no means 
exempted from domeſtic misfortunes. His repeated violations of the 
marriage bed, and the open and abandoned manner in which he re- 
ſigned himſelf up to the gratification of his lawleſs paſſions, inflamed 
the ſevere and haughty temper of his queen Olympias, who, unable 
to ſupport his infidelities, ſeemed determined to revenge them, while, 
at the ſame time, ſhe continued her reproaches and complaints. Such 
a conduct could not fail to extinguiſh all remains of affection in her 
huſband, and to eſtrange him totally from the queen. He had ſeveral 
favourites, ſome of whom have been mentioned; and all are parti- 
cularly recounted by * Athenaeus. But at length he conceived a 
paſſion of a more ſerious nature for Cleopatra, niece to Attalus, his 
general, his favourite, and kinſman. As Cleopatra was no leſs amiable 
in her temper and accompliſhments, than in the extraordinary graces 


of her perſon, Philip conceived that he ſhould conſult his own happi- 
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[o)] DurinG the time of Philip's reſi- 


dence at Corinth, he ſhewed particular at- 


tention to Dionyſius the younger, who 


had been driven from Sicily by Timoleon, 


and now reſided in that city. He fre- 


quently entertained him at his table, and, 
by every inſtance of kindneſs, endeavoured 
to alleviate his grief. At one time, Philip 
attended to ſome of the poetical perform- 
ances of the elder Dionyſius with an ap- 


plauſe, in which poſſibly his politeneſs 
might have had the greateſt ſhare. He 
aſked, with an obliging ſurprize, what 
time a prince, like the elder Dionyſius, 
could find for ſuch ſtudies. That time, 
replied the ſon, elevated by the applauſe 
paid to his father, which we waſte in 
amuſements and occupations, which have 
no rational purpoſe in view. _ 
Pur. GEM. PLETHo. L. 2. 


neſs 
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neſs. ot effectually, by forming an inviolable and perpetual union 


with this lady; and, without the leaſt heſitation, reſolved to ſeparate 
himſelf for ever from the princeſs who had long appeared ſo great an 


enemy to his tranquillity. In vain did Alexander remonſtrate, that, 
by divorcing Olympias, and engaging in a ſecond marriage, he ex- 
poſed him to the danger of contending with a number of competitors 
for the crown, and rendered his ſucceſſion precarious. * My fon,” 
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pophth. 


ſaid the king, © if 1 create you a number of competitors, you have 
« the glorious opportunity of exerting yourſelf, to ſurpaſs them in 


ce merit: thus ſhall their rivalſhip by no means affect your title.” 


His marriage with Cleopatra was now declared in form, and cele- 


brated with all the grandeur and ſolemnity, which the great occaſion 


demanded. The young prince, however diſſatisfied, was yet obliged 
to attend on theſe ſolemnities, and fat in filent indignation at that 


feaſt which proclaimed the diſgrace of his mother. In ſuch circum- 


ſtances, his youthful and impetuous mind could not but be ſuſceptible 
of the lighteſt irritation. Attalus, the uncle of the new queen, for- 


-Plut. in Alex; 


getting that juſt caution which ſhould have taught him to be ſcrupu- - 
louſly obſervant to avoid offending the prince, intoxicated by the ho- 


nours paid to his kinſwoman, as well as by the preſent feſtivity, was 
raſh enough to call publicly on the Macedonian nobles to pour out 
their libations to the gods, that they might grant the king the happy 
fruits of the preſent nuptials, legitimate heirs to his throne. Wretch !” 
cried Alexander, with his eyes ſparkling with that fury and vexation, 
which he had till now ſuppreſſed, © doſt thou then call me baſtard ?” 


and inſtantly darted his goblet at Attalus, who returned the outrage 


with double violence. Clamour and confuſion aroſe ; and the king; 
in a ſudden fit of rage, ſnatched out his ſword, and flew directly 
towards his ſon. His precipitation, his lameneſs, and: the quantity 
of wine, in which he had by this time indulged, happily diſappointed 
his raſh purpoſe ; -he ſtumbled and fell on the floor, while Alexander, 
with an unpardonable inſolence, cried out, © Behold, ye Macedo- 


« njans | this is the king who 1s progiomng to lead you into Aſia: 
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i ſee, where, in paſſing but from one table to another, he is fallen 


to the ground.” 


T Is accident opportunely put an end to the diſorder ; Alexander 
retired, and, ſoon after quitting his father's court, conducted his 
mother Olympias into Epirus, from whence he himſelf paſſed into 
Illyria. His reſentment of the inſolence, which Attalus had betrayed, 
was in ſome ſort pardonable ; but the remarkable inſtance of diſre- 
ſpe to his father and his king juſtly merited the utmoſt ſeverity of 
cenſure : and his reſolution of retiring into a country, where Philip 
was conſidered as an enemy, had not even the pretence of ſudden 
heat or warmth of temper to alleviate its guilt. The Illyrians were 
now actually in arms againſt Philip, and obliged him to march into 
their territories at the head of all his forces. It is not certain that 
Alexander was in the Illyrian army, but he undoubtedly, at leaſt; re- 
ſided at the court of Pleurias, the Illyrian king; who, at the very 
time when Philip's power and glory were at the higheſt point of ele- 
vation, oppoſed the Macedonians, and aſſerted the liberty and inde- 
pendence of his country. With this prince Philip was, for the laſt 
time, engaged in the field, and gained a compleat victory, after an 
obſtinate conteſt, in which his perſon was expoſed to imminent 
danger. The enemy poured down upon him with all their force ; 
when, at the time that he appeared ready to fink under their deſperate 
attack, a young Macedonian, named Pauſanias, diſtinguiſhed by his 
illuſtrious birth, and by the dignity and gracefulneſs of his perſon, 
threw himſelf before the king, and, without deigning to cover him- 
ſelf with his ſhield, ſuffered the enemy to wreck their fury on him, 
and to bury thoſe weapons in his body, which were directed againſt 
his royal maſter. In the laſt agonies of departing life, he diſcloſed 
the ſecret of this deſperate generoſity to Attalus, his friend. He told 
him, that a young Macedonian, who was alſo called Pauſanias, his 
companion and fellow-ſoldier, had derided that affection, which the 
king had frequently expreſſed for him, as the effect of a ſhocking 

paaſſion, 
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paſſion, which juſtly degraded its object not only beneath the dignity 
of a ſoldier, but even the rank of humanity; that, impatient of the 
inſolent and unjuſt reproach, he had formed the reſolution of proving 
by his death, that his attachment to his prince was of the moſt 
ſtrictly virtuous kind. Attalus ſaw his friend expire, with grief and 


indignation; and determined to regard the man, whoſe inſolence had 


made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion on his mind, as the immediate author 


of his death. 


PHIL Ir now returned to Macedon, and there found Demaratus 
the Corinthian, whom he received with the attention and reſpect, 
which he uſually paid to the moſt illuſtrious citizens of the Grecian 
ſtates. In diſcourſing about the affairs of this nation, the king aſked 
him, whether the people of Greece had yet forgot their animoſities, 
and lived in due harmony and amicable intercourſe with each other. 
To this Demaratus anſwered with a becoming freedom, which, at 
the ſame time, expreſſed his regard to Philip: How can you, Sir, 
« affect an attention to the tranquillity of Greece, while your own 
« family is diſtracted by quarrels and diſſenſions? The king, rouzed 
by this ſpirited and ingenuous reply, ſaw, and confeſſed, his error ; and 
declared his reſolution of putting an immediate end to all his domeſtic 
quarrels. He ſent his faithful monitor Demaratus into Illyria, to en- 
deavour to recall Alexander to a ſenſe of his duty; and, by his medi- 
ation, the prince was perſuaded to return to Macedon. Olympias 
alſo was admitted to appear once more at the court of Philip, where 
ſhe ſeemed to content herſelf with the titles of queen and mother 
to the preſumptive heir to the throne, ſtill cheriſhing, however, the 
warmeſt and moſt inveterate reſentment againſt her huſband and her 
rival, and determined to omit no means of inſpiring her fon with the 
ſame ſentiments. ; 


SOME time after this, Pexodorus, king of Caria, ſent to offer h 


daughter in marriage to Aridaeus, one of Philip's natural ſons, whoſe 


Vo. II. P p underſtanding 
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underſtanding had been impaired, in his childhood, by a poiſon 
which Olympias had given him, jealous of the affection his father 
expreſſed for him. The friends and flatterers of this queen, ever 
officious to create ſuſpicions, repreſented to her ſon, that this was 


the effect of a deſign which Philip had conceived of depriving Alexan- 


der of his right of ſucceſſion, and transferring it to Aridaeus. Olym- 
pias herſelf was induſtrious to poſſeſs Alexander with the like fears, 
and perſuaded him to apply privately to Pexodorus, and to offer to 
eſpouſe his daughter himſelf, as this prince could not but prefer his 
alliance to that of Aridaeus, diſgraced both by his birth and under- 
ſtanding. The prince liſtened to theſe ſuggeſtions, and made ſome 


private overtures to the king of Caria, which were eagerly received. 


But Philip was ſoon informed of theſe tranſactions, however ſecretly 


conducted, and inſtantly flew to the apartment of his ſon, accompanied 


by Philotas, one of Alexander's principal favourites. He reproached 


the prince with his meanneſs and abject degeneracy, in courting the 


alliance of a baſe Carian, whoſe country was held in ſuch general 
diſeſteem, as even to become a proverb and by-word of contempt : 
a conduct utterly unworthy of that throne to which he was born, 
and which his father reſerved for him as his undoubted right. Alexan- 
der was unable to make any anſwer to this charge : but, as Philip 
intended to be reconciled to his ſon, and to appear as forgetting all 


animoſities, the blame of this affair fell intirely on the agents and 


aſſiſtants. Harpalus, Nearchus, Phrygius, and Ptolemy, all young 
Macedonian nobles, who had been intruſted with the prince's inten- 
tions, and aſſiſted him by their counſels, were baniſhed ; and Theſ- 

ſalus, the principal agent, was, by the king' s order, ſeized at Corinth, 

and ſent in chains to Macedon. 


ALI diſcord now appeared to ſubſide in the royal family; but 
ſuch appearances were falſe and deceitful, Olympias ſtill felt her 
grief, and her ſon was ſtill irritated by his mother's wrongs ; while 


Philip dn his ambitious fancy with ſchemes of greatneſs and 
| renown, 


— 
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renown, utterly inſenſible to the dan gers impending over him, and 
blind to the fatal conſequences of unrelenting hatred and revenge : 
an event, which, at this time, raiſed a conſiderable commotion at the 
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court of Macedon, gave a free courſe to that flame, which lay con- 


cealed in the breaſts. of Philip's repudiated queen, and- his incenſed 


ſon. Attalus, as hath been already obſerved, reſolved to reven ge the 
death of the noble Macedonian, who had ſaved the king's life in 
Illyria, at the expence of his own. This dreadful purpoſe he con- 


cealed, that he might be the better inabled to execute it; and, with 
an appearance of friendſhip, invited the other Pauſanias to a feaſt. 


Here, when he had, by wine and revelling, rendered him inſenſible, 


and incapable of all reſiſtance, with a horrid exultation, he called in 
his menial ſervants, and expoſed the unhappy youth , to all their 
abandoned brutality, as the loweſt and meaneſt of thoſe deteſtable 
wretches, among whom he had preſumed to account his late com- 
panion and fellow- ſoldier. Pauſanias, when ſenſible of the outrages 


he had ſuffered, with all the fury and indignation of a generous mind, 
flew to the king, urged his wrongs, and loudly called for juſtice and 
vengeance on Attalus. 'The original cauſe of this outrage was pro- 
bably well known to Philip, and, together with his regard for the 


uncle of his new queen, unhappily influenced him much more than 


the juſt complaints of an injured ſubject. Inſtead of granting redreſs, 


he endeavoured to diſſipate the vexation of Pauſanias, and vainly 


imagined, that a new command in the. army, which he now con- 


ferred on him, would be ſufficient to allay his vexation, and to make 
him forget his wrongs. But the wounds, which his honour had re- 
ceived, were not ſo eaſily healed : he ſtill harboured the moſt lively 


reſentment, which the diſappointment of revenge ſerved to inflame 
and irritate. 


F HE partizans of Olympias and Alexander officiouſly expreſſed the 
deepeſt ſenſe. of the injuries done to this afflicted youth; and, by 
pretending to commiſerate, laboured to irxitate his vexation. They 


Pp 2 artfully 
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artfully repreſented to him, that the king, by denying juſtice,” made 

himſelf an accomplice in the guilt of Attalus ; and that the outrage 
he had received was of that dreadful nature, which demanded ſome. 
ſignal ſtroke of illuſtrious vengeance. Alexander himſelf is accuſed 
of practiſing theſe arts, of liſtening to Pauſanias with affected pity, 
while he dwelt upon the ſtory of his injuries; and of ſpurring him 
on to the ampleſt and moſt extenſive revenge, by quoting a line of 
Euripides, in which Medea threatens to involve, in one great ſacri- 
fice, to her reſentment, 5 


THE FATHER, BRIDE, AND HUSBAND. 


Nor were the ſecret emiſſaries of Perſia leſs follicitous to free their 


country from the danger of a formidable enemy, by urging this Ma- 


cedonian to the deſperate purpoſe of executing his revenge on Philip. 
They ſeem to have ſeized the favourable opportunity of forming a 
conſpiracy againſt the life of this king, of which Pauſanias was to 
be the principal inſtrument ; whoſe mind was now fully prepared for 


ſuch a fatal purpoſe. 


Diod. Sic. 
L. 16. Sect. 94. 


ful purpoſe of ſatiatin g his revenge with the blood of Philip. 


AND now, while this unhappy youth con tinued brooding over 
thoſe malignant paſſions which diſtracted and corroded his mind, he 
happened to go into the ſchool of one Hermocrates, who profeſſed to 


teach philoſophy ; to whom he propoſed the following queſtion : 


C What ſhall that man do, who wiſhes to tranſmit his name, with 
<« luſtre, to poſterity ?” Hermocrates, either artfully and from deſign, 
or the natural malignity of his temper, replied, © He muſt kill him 
« who hath atchieved the greateſt actions: thus ſhall the memory 
« of the hero be joined with his who flew him, and both deſcend 
ce together to poſterity.” This was a maxim highly agreeable to 
Pauſanias, in the preſent diſpoſition of his mind; and thus various 


| accidents and circumſtances concurred to inflame thoſe dangerous 


paſſions which now poſſeſſed him, and to prompt him to the dread- 


IN 
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In the mean time this prince, fully perſuaded that he had reſtored Olymp. 111, 


the tranquillity of his family, indulged his ambitious hopes in in full 
ſecurity, and turned his whole attention to his ſchemes of greatneſs, 
and the expedition againſt Perſia. He already began the war with 
detaching Attalus and Parmenio at the head of ſome forces into Aſia, 


where theſe generals, agreeably to their inſtructions, drove out the 


Perſian garriſons from ſome Grecian cities, and reſtored the inhabi- 
tants to their original, free, and independent ſtate. 


A K1NG, celebrated for his piety, could not, on this occaſion, neg- 
le& the due religious ceremonials, or omit the neceſſary mark of his 
reverence to the gods, that of conſulting the Delphian oracle about 


the event of his great deſign; and any favourable declaration, he 
knew, could not fail to have a conſiderable effe& in animating his 
ſoldiers. The anſwer, which he received from: the Pythian ay 
was expreſſed in this manner : | 
ln fatal pomp, now ſtands the victim crown'd ! 
e The arm already rais'd, that deals the wound !“ 


WHATEVER application this oracle might have, in ſome time, 


appeared to warrant, it was at preſent received with the utmoſt joy, 
as a manifeſt indication, that the gods had marked out the Perſians 


as a ſacrifice to appeaſe their wrath, and to attone for all thoſe pro- 
fanations, which the barbarous enemy had formerly committed in 


Greece. In full confidence of ſucceſs, Philip now prepared to enter 


on his expedition. Juſt as he was at the point of departure, he con- 


cluded a marriage between his daughter Cleopatra and Alexander 
king of Epirus, the brother of Olympias, a prince for whom he ever 
retained a ſtrict regard, and whom he hoped to attach firmly to his 
intereſt by this alliance ; that Olympias, who had already endea- 
voured to engage him in hoſtilities againſt her huſband, might find 
all ſuch efforts ineffectual ; nor be inabled to diſturb the tranquillity 
of Macedon in the abſence of Philip, while the king of Epirus, 


from 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Book v. 

from whom only ſhe could expect aſſiſtance, was, by this new tie, | 
engaged to oppoſe and to defeat all deſigns againſt his father- | 
in-law. FTI 


A Few days before this marriage, his queen Cleopatra was de- 
8 in Ar- Hjyered of a ſon; that ſon which the unrelenting Olympias after- 
_ wards put to death, together with his unhappy mother, with ſuch 
circumſtances of cruelty ; and Philip determined to celebrate both 

theſe joyful events by ſolemn games and feſtivals, which were now 
Ds Fs - prepared at AEgae with all poſſible magnificence. Thither the deputies 
7 of every Grecian ſtate, together with all thoſe who had ever been 
honoured with the king's friendſhip, were invited to repair, to ſhare 

in his joy, and to receive the laſt marks of his affection, before his 

departure into Afia, The concourſe was great and ſplendid : the 

| Grecian cities, who had ſo lately regarded Philip as their inveterate 
4 enemy, now vied with each other, in expreſſing their reſpect and 
affection for this prince. Many of them preſented him with crowns 

of gold ; and, among theſe, Athens now appeared the foremoſt in 

her zealous expreſſions of regard: her crown was alſo preſented ; and 

an herald ſtood up, amidſt thoſe numbers attending on the games now 
exhibited, and made a ſolemn proclamation, that the Athenian 

people had reſolved to conſider any man as their enemy, who ſhould 

make an attempt on the life of Philip ; to deny him all refuge in 

their city, and inſtantly to give him up to juſtice. This hiſto- 

rians have accounted among the omens and portents attending the 

; death of this king, though it ſeems to have been an uſual form of 
expreſſing their friendſhip : but how abject muſt their flattery appear, 

when it is conſidered with what joy the execution of that attempt, 

againſt which they now thundered out their decrees, was ſoon after 


received at Athens. 


T HE games were cloſed with a magnificent feaſt, to which the 


Ibid. whole attending concourſe was invited, and in which Philip dif- 
played 
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played all his uſual politeneſs. As his mind was quite poſſeſſed whh 
his great deſigns, in the midſt of mirth and gaiety, he addreſſed 
himſelf to Neoptolemus, who was one of his gueſts, and aſked 
whether he could repeat any verſes applicable to the affairs of Perſia. 
The player inſtantly ſeized the fair occaſion of flattering his maſter, 


by delivering a paſſage, taken from a tragedy called Cinyras, 


following purport : 


In dazzling pomp, O fatally elate 
Whoſe tow'ring hopes, whoſe thoughts, (how great 5 
Beyond heav'n's concave wing their airy way; 

er realms and nations vaſt and wide, 

With vain deluſive pride, 
m their Gy _ 


„ 


Lo, ns in dreadful unexpected hour, 
Death comes, inexorable pow'r ! 
To blaſt theſe hopes, amidſt their faireſt Wan q 
Arm'd with pale horror and deſpair, 
To ſtop this mad career. 
And buries all in night's eternal gloom [x]. 


TESE verſes were received with the loudeſt acclamations :. no 
application being at this time thought of, but that which Neoptole- 
mus intended; nor any potentate ſuppoſed to be intoxicated with 


[xt] ALTHOUGH theſe verſes were 
ſtrictly and remarkably applicable to Philip, 


in his preſent temper and circumſtances ; 


yet this prince was not intirely inſenſible 


of the vanity of human greatneſs, but 


could, himſelf, moralize on this ſubject. 
He once happened to fall to the ground, 


when engaged in ſome gymnaſtic exerciſes. 


As he roſe,. he obſerved the impreſſion of 
his body in the ſand. 
Philip, “ how ſmall a ſpace hath nature al- 


& Jotted to us; and yet we are vain enough 


eto deſire to command the univerſe.” 
PLUT. DE ExSUL1o, p. 602. 


: greatneſs, 


« Heavens,” cried 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF Bock v. 
greatneſs, and to project vain and extravagant ſchemes of ambition, 
ignorant of impending danger, but the king of Perſia. 


Tux day which ſucceeded to this feaſt was deſtined to the enter- 
tainments of the theatre, to which the numbers attending on Philip, 
who had all paſſed the night in gaiety and.jollity, and were ſtill aſ- 
ſembled, began to repair by the dawn of day. They marched on 
in ſolemn order. Among other inſtances of magnificence, twelve 
ſtatues of the gods were borne in proceſſion ; to which a thirteenth 
ſucceeded of ſtill more exquiſite beauty and workmanſhip, repre- 
ſenting the great king of Macedon, as a perſonage worthy to be 
ranked among the divinities. When the Greeks and Macedonians 


were ſeated in the theatre, Philip came out -of his palace, attended 


by the two Alexanders, his ſon and ſon-in-law. He was cloathed 
in a white flowing robe, waving in ſoft and graceful folds, the ha- 
biliment in which the Grecian deities were uſually repreſented. He 
moved forward with an heart filled with triumph and exultation, 


while the admiring crowds ſhouted forth their flattering applauſe. 


| His guards had orders to keep at a conſiderable diſtance from his 


perſon, to ſhew that the king confided in the affections of his peo- 


ple, and had not the leaft apprehenſions of danger amidſt all this 


mixed concourſe of different ſtates and nations. Unhappily, the 
danger was but too near him. The injured Pauſanias had not yet 
forgot his wrongs, but ſtill retained thoſe. terrible impreſſions, which 
the ſenſe of the indignity he had received, and the artful and in- 
tereſted repreſentations of others, fixed deeply in his mind. He 
choſe this fatal morning for the execution of his revenge, on the 
prince who had denied reparation to his injured honour. His deſign 
had been for ſome time premeditated, and now was the dreadful 
moment of effecting it. As Philip marched on in all his pride and 
pomp, this young Macedonian flipped through the crowd, and, 
with a deſperate and malignant reſolution, waited his approach i in a 


narrow . juſt at the entrance into the theatre. The king ad- 
vanced 


Sect. III. PHILIP KING OF. MACEDON. 

vanced towards him : Pauſanias drew his. poniard ; plunged it into 
his heart; and the conqueror of Greece, and terror of a fell 
proſtrate to the ground, and ** expired. 


0 


TE murderer flew towards the gates of the city, where there. 
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ſtood horſes ready to favour his eſcape, which Olympias herſelf is Ju uſtin. 2 ge 


ſaid to have prepared. The tumult and confuſion was ſuch as might 


be expected from ſo fatal an event. Some of the Macedonians crowd- Diod. Sic. I 


others purſued Pauſanias. Among theſe were Perdiccas, Attalus, 


and Leonatus ; the firſt, who excelled in ſwiftneſs, came up to the 


aſſaſſin when he was juſt preparing to mount his horſe : but, being by 
his precipitation intangled in ſome vines, a violent effort to extricate 
his foot brought him ſuddenly to the ground. As he prepared to 
riſe, Perdiccas was upon him, and, with his companions, ſoon dif- 
patched him, by the repeated wounds which their fury inflicted. His 


16. Sect. 93, 
ed round the fallen king with an officious and ineffectual care, while 94. Mm 


body was immediately hung on a gibbet, but, in the morning, ap- Juſtin. ut 
peared crowned with a golden diadem ; the only means by which ſupra. 


Olympias could now expreſs her implacable reſentment. In a few 
days indeed, ſhe took a farther occaſion of publiſhing her triumph 
and exultation in her huſband's fall, by paying the ſame funeral ho- 
nours to Pauſanias, which were prepared for Philip: both bodies 
were burnt on the ſame pile, and the aſhes of both depoſited in 


the fame tomb. She is even ſaid to have prevailed on the Ma- Ibid. 


cedonians to pay annual honours to Pauſanias: as if ſhe feared 
that the ſhare ſhe had taken in the death of Philip ſhould not be 
ſufficiently known to the world, ſhe conſecrated to Apollo the dag- 
ger which had been the inſtrument of the fatal deed, inſcribed 
with the name MyRrTAL1s, the name which ſhe had borne when 
their loves firſt began. It was obſerved, that the handle of this dag- 
ger was adorned with the figures of chariots ; a circumſtance on 


which a ſuperſtitious fiction ſeems to have been founded. It is faid, AElian. L. 3. 


that Philip was warned by the oracle of Trophonius, © to beware of 
_ Q q TT” 


Val. Maxim. 
Li. 


* De fato. 
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« the chariots ;” and that, in conſequence of this admonition, he 


caref ully avoided all ſuch. vehicles, nor could be perſuaded to viſit a 
place in Boeotia called by that name. Quaſi capulo occiſus eſſet, faith 


* Cicero, ſpeaking with juſt contempt of this ſtory. 


Tnvs died Philip king of Macedon, at the age of forty-ſeven years, 
and after a reign of twenty-four, ſpent in toils and difficulties, and. 
enterprizes of hazard and danger, in which he ſo eminently diſplayed 


that extent and elevation of genius ; that firmneſs and greatneſs of 


mind ; that juſtneſs and accuracy, penetration and fagacity, in forming 


his deſigns; that true diſcernment in chuſing the means of conducting 
them; and that vigour and reſolution in executing them; which 


have juſtly rendered him the object of admiration to all thoſe who 
are acquainted with the Grecian ſtory. The judicious reader can- 


not fail to have already obſerved, how far he was aſſiſted in the 


acquiſition of that power to which he aſpired, and which was pur- 
chaſed by the labours and dangers of his life, by the advantages 


which he happily derived from the diſtreſſes of his infant years, 


from his education, from his natural and acquired accompliſhments, 
and from the diſpoſitions and circumſtances of thoſe with whom he 


contended. He may alſo have already obſerved, how far the diffe- 
rent, and apparently inconſiſtent, deſcriptions, which hiſtorians have 


tranſmitted of this prince's character, may be reconciled by attending to 


that great ruling paſſion, the love of glory and power, which poſſeſſed 
the mind of Philip. All his other paſſions, his inclinations, his na- 


tural endowments, the principles in which he had been inſtructed, 


the ſentiments he had imbibed, the graces, the qualifications, the 


accompliſhments, he had acquired, were all ſubſervient. to. this. If 
terror and ſeverity were neceſſary for the eſtabliſhment of his power, 
his ſentiments of humanity eaſily yielded to the dictates of his ambi- 


tion; and the diftrefles, in which whole ſtates and countries were in- 


volved, he regarded with indifference and unconcern. If diſſimula- 


tion and artifice were PN: ba perfect knowledge of mankind, 
Joined 


gect. III. PHILIPP KING OF MACEDON. 

joined to his obliging and inſinuating deportment, inabled him to 
practiſe theſe with the moſt conſummate addreſs; and thus were 
candor and ingenuouſneſs frequently ſacrificed to his ſchemes of great- 
neſs. If corruption was neceſſary, he knew its power, and was 
perfect in the art of propagating and recommending it by the faireſt 
and moſt plauſible pretences; and although he endeavoured, from a 
full conviction of its fatal conſequences, to check its progreſs in his 
own kingdom (as appears from his diſcouraging his ſon's attempts to 
introduce it) yet he never ſcrupled to make it his inſtrument to deſtroy 
his rivals. Hence we find him ſometimes repreſented as a cruel, crafty, 
and perfidious prince, who laid it down as his favourite maxim, that it 
was a folly, when he had killed the father, to leave any of his family 
alive to revenge his death ; who profeſſed to amuſe men with oaths, 
as children are cheated with toys ; and who was rather the purchaſer, 


than the conqueror, of Greece. If, on the other hand, the ſpecious 
appearances of generoſity, condeſcenſion, and benevolence, were re- 
quired to ſerve his great purpoſes, no man was more capable of aſſum- 


ing them ; no man could diſplay them more naturally and gracefully. 
If his reputation was to be exalted, or the number of his partizans to 


be increaſed, he could confer favours with an air of the utmoſt cor- 


diality and affection, he could liſten to reproof with patience, and 
acknowledge his errors with the moſt ſpecious ſemblance of humility : 
he could conquer his enemies and revilers by his good offices, and 
reconcile their affections by unexpected and unmerited liberalities. 


397 


Suid. in voc. 
ATT. 


AElian, L. 7. 


Ge 12. 


Hence again we find him imblazoned by all the pomp of praiſe : as 


humane and benevolent, merciful and placable ; in the midſt of all 
the inſolence of victory, careful to exerciſe the virtues of humanity ; 
and gaining a ſecond and more glorious triumph, by the kindneſs 
and clemency with which he reconciled and commanded the affections 
of thoſe whom his arms had ſubdued. 


IN a word, his virtues and vices were directed and proportioned to 
his great deſigns of power: his moſt ſhining and exalted qualities 
* 8 influenced 


Polyb. L. 5. 
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influenced in a great meaſure by his ambition: and even to the moſt 
exceptionable parts of his conduct was he principally determined by 


their conveniency and expediency. If he was unjuſt, he was like 


Caeſar, unjuſt for the ſake of empire. If he gloried in the ſucceſs 
acquired by his virtues, or his intellectual accompliſhments, rather 
than in that which the force of arms could gain, the reaſon, which 
he himſelf aſſigned, points out his true principle. In the former 


« caſe,” ſaid he, © the GLORY is intirely my own; in the other, my 


« generals and ſoldiers have their ſhare.” 


THz learned have been ſometimes fond of comparing the merit of 
this prince's painful conqueſts with the rapid progreſs. of his ſon ; 
their abilities, their virtues, and their faults. This is a ſubje& which 
hath been fully exhauſted by other writers. And, although the na- 
ture and extent of their abilities, their virtues, and their vices, afford 
much uſeful inſtruction, yet the circumſtances of thoſe people with 
whom they contended, may poſſibly (if duly weighed) ſuggeſt re- 
flections more generally and highly uſeful and intereſting. 


Sect. III. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 


Pp O S TS OG RIB r 


H E Note addreſſed to the learned reader, page 51 and 52 of 
Vol. II, makes it neceſſary to acquaint him, that this Hiſtory 
was finiſhed a conſiderable time before the publication of that part of 
the Edition of DzMosTHENEs. by Doctor TAxvLOR, which contains 
the Oration on THE CROWN: and that the author firſt ſaw Tom. 


II. of that valuable work, when his ſecond Volume had been already 


ſent to the preſs, too late for making any alteration in the Nate 
above-mentioned, yet time enough for ſuppreſſing another of the 


ſame kind, on the date of the DECREE, page 84, of the ſame Vo- 


lume : as he deems it ſufficient to refer the learned reader to the 
Commentary of that judicious editor, page 671, &c. 
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The AuTnoR's Diftance from the Preſs bath occaſioned ſome Inaccuracies in print- 
ing; of which the Reader is requeſted to correct the: following more material 


| . 
Po u. | Lins 5. fp fill for a friend, read fiill from, &c. 


Dis5ERTATION. Page xxv. Note. zd Column, Line 5. for rribiis, r. tibiis. 
BOY + xliv. I. 19. for em, r. Typs. 9 
xlv. 1. 13. for circumſtances, r. conſequences.. 


His roRY, Vol. I. Note. 1 Col, I. 10. for Lynceftrians, r. Lynce/tians. - 
| p. 61. I. 10. after Macedonian dele [;] 
p. 72. muy and 27. for Thracians, r. Thaſſians. 
. 85. 1. 16. for proved, read prove. 

p. 89. Note. 2d Col. I. 4. for ime, r. time. 
p. 97. ſecond marginal quotation, for Sept. r. Lept. 
p. 101. I. 19. for indulging in, r. indulging them in. 
p. 116. 1. 23. for rights, r. rites. 
p. 130. I. 3. for after, r. afterwards. 
p. 131. I. 13. for any, r. an. 
p. 149. 1. 13. for make, r. made. 


p. 197. laſt line, for ertility, r. fertility. 


- 


Vol. II. Page 9. Line 6. for attentions, read intentions. 

p. 18. I. 15. for 1ſeander, r. Iſcander. 

p. 42. I. 12. for elogunce, r. eloquence. 

p. 90. I. 29. after accu/ation, place I?] 

p- 107. 1.9. after e place [:] 
I 10. after concluded, place J,] 

p. 113. Note. 2d Col. I. 7. for OR, r. OY. 

p. 128. I. 22. for diveft him, r. aiveft himſelf. 

p. 150. I. 10, after Diopithes, pace le 
I. 14. for Pega/ae, r. Paga/ae. 

p- 192. I. 20. for Halongſus, r. Alopocone/us. 

p. 196. 1. penult. for but bring, r. but to bring. 

p- 204. I. 15. for avhen, r. aubere. 

P- 229. 1. 18. for his, r. him. 

P. 232. I. 22. ;dele . 

p- 233. I. 19. for had now, r. and had now. 

p. 4 35. in the marginal quotation, laſt line, for 76id, 

ect. 51. | | 15 | 
p- 254. I. 27. for Callae/chnis, r. Callaeſchrus. 


r. Dem. de Coron. 
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EXPLANATION of the PLATE of COINS. 


N 0 1. A braſs coin of the city of Amphipolis, probably ſtruck 


at the time when Philip declared this city free.— On one ſide, 


Philip crowned, poſſibly in honour of his late victory over the 


1llyrians. — The reverſe, a blade of corn, the emblem of fer- 


tility. 


No 2. A braſs coin of the city of Philippopolis, built by Philip 


in Thrace.—On one fide the head of the founder with a dia- 
dem.—The reverſe, the ſame as the former. 


NY 3. and 4. Two braſs coins intended (according to Beger) to per- 


petuate the memory of Alexander's intrepidity and vigour in ta- 


ming Bucephalus. — On the one ſide, Philip crowned.— The re- 


verſe, Alexander mounted on that famous horſe. 


No 5. and 6. Both of gold, in honour of prizes gained at the 
Olympic games. — On one fide, Jupiter crowned with laurel or 


olive, (for antiquarians are not agreed in this point.)— The re- 


verſe, a man mounted on horſeback, holding a branch in the one ;. 


in the other, with his arm extended, as paring: to ſpeak. 


No 7. A braſs coin. — On one fide Philip with a lion's hide to 


denote his deſcent from Hercules. —The reverſe, Jupiter bearing. 


an eagle, a divinity worſhipped in Macedon with peculiar vene- 
ration. | 
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Explanation of the Plate of Ce OIN s. 2 


Ne 8. A golden coin. — On one fide, Hercules the FRI of the 
royal race of Macedon.—The reverſe, the fame as the foregoing, 


N 0 9. A golden coin repreſenting Philip crowned with laurel, poſſibly 
in honour of his victory over Onomarchus.— The reverſe, chariots, 


in — of his ſucceſs at the Olympic games. 


No 10. A braſs coin.—On one fide, Philip with a 805 He, —The  - 
reverſe, = the enfigns of Macedon. 


No 11. A coin of braſs, repreſenting Philip with his lion's hide.— 
The reverſe, a tripod and bow. By which it appears, that this 
was ſtruck in honour of Philip's ſucceſs in vindicating the honour of 
A "_ and deciding the famous ſacred war. 


No 12. The fame with the Wb excepting only, that « on the 
reverſe a club is joined with the tripod, denoting Philip's deſcent 
from Hercules. 


No 13. A braſs coin.— On one fide, a head of Minerva, a goddeſs 
to whom the Macedonians paid peculiar nnn reverſe, 
a trophy. 


No 14. A ſilver coin.— The head of Minerva on one fide —The 
reverſe, Victory with a crown and branch. 
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| phictyons, I. xl. 
AxsSCHINES, his character, It. 17. 'Excites 
the Athenians againſt Philip, 18, 30. 


One of the deputies to treat of a peace 
with him, 35. His ſpeech to him on 


that occaſion, 41. Is ſuſpected of cor- 
ruption, 51. Sent on a ſecond ambaſſy, 
32. His ſhameful. adulation on that 


occaſion, 65. His flattering ſpesch in 


the ſenate, 73. And aſſurances of the 
Athenians, 83. 
86. ls accuſed by Timarchus, 119. 
Eludes the proſecution, ibid. Anecdote 
preſerved by him, 157. He and his 


collegues ſent to the Amphictyonic 


council, 224. His ſpeech, 223. Re- 

turns to Athens, 228. 

 Acegs1eoLis, king of Sparta, in the 
Olynthians, I. 26. 

ALEXANDER the Great, his notion of 


being the ſon of Jupiter, whence, I. 
94. His birth, 96. Preſages and 


omens on that occaſion, 97. Enter- 


tains the Perſian ambaſſadors, II. 108. 


His tutors and courſe of ſtudy, 123, 
124. Letter to Ariſtotle, 126. Letter 
from Iſocrates to him, 127. He tames 
Bucephalus, 151, 152. His temper and 
diſpoſitions, 152. 
dareans, 207. Founds Alexandrinopo- 
lis, ibid. Reſcues his father from great 
Vo I. II. 


/CRISIUS new ** the Am- : 


He repairs to Philip, 


Reduces the Me- 


danger, 211. His obſervation on his 


father's wound, ibid. He defeats the 


ſacred band, 268, 270. Is ſent with 
Antipater to Athens, 279. Remon- 


ſtrates againſt his father's marriage with 
Cleopatra, 295. Reſents the inſolence 


of Attalus, ibid. Diſreſpect to his father, 


| 295, 296, Carries his mother to Epi- 
His jealouſy, 298. His 


rus, 296. 

ſecret deſign defeated by his father, ibid. 

Is irritated againſt him, ibid. 299. 
Aurhicrvon, founder of the Amphic- 
tyons, ſome account of, I. xxxviii The 
deſign of that council, xxxix. Times 
of aſſembling, ibid. It is new modell'd, 


xl. Alterations made in it at different 


times, xlii. The deputies that compoſed 
it, xliv, xlvi. Their oath, xlix. Their 
decline, lvii. Their decree about Phocis, 
II. 80, 82. They aſſemble in Philip's: 
Preſence, 87. Great heats in their coun- 
cil, 224, 227. Conteſt with the Am- 
phiſſaeans, ibid. 228. Declare war 
againſt the Locrians of Amphiſſa, 231. 

AMPHIPOLIS, city, its ſituation and hiſtory, 


I. 15, 16. The right of the Athenians 


to it owned by the Greeks, 28. De- 


clared a free city by Philip, 57. Is be- 


ſieged by him, 63. Apply to the Athe- 
nians for fuccours, 66. Are prevented 

by Philip, and forced to ſurrender, 67. 
By him reunited to Macedonia, ibid. 
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AMPHISSAEANS, reſolution of the Amphic- 
tyons againſt them, II. 227. Defeat 
the Amphictyons, and take ſome of them 

Priſoners, 228. They repulſe them 
again, 231. 


AuvxraAs I. king of Macedon, entertains 


the deputies of Megabyzus, I. 11. A 
remarkable incident on that occaſion, 
ibid. 

AMYNTAS IT. father of Philip, ſome ac- 
count of, I. 17. Marries Eurydice, 18. 
Is defeated and driven from his throne 
by the Illyrians, ibid. Recovers it, 19. 
An event favourable to him, 20. Good 
effects of his ſucceſs againſt the Olyn- 
thians, 26. Gains the alliance of the 
Athenians, 27, 28. His death occaſioned 
by his wife Eurydice, 28, 29. 

ANTIPATER, the ableſt of Philip's mi- 

niſters, II. 47. His conference with 


Philip, 142, 143. 


Ax rIr ho, his treachery againſt the Athe- 5 


nians encouraged by Philip, II. 203. 


Difcovered by Demoſthenes, ibid. E1ſ- 


capes from juſtice, 264. Is forced to 
confeſs, and is puniſhed, ibid. 


ApoLLoniDEs, Olynthian general, unjuſtly 


ſuſpected and baniſhed by them, II. 16. 
ARCHELAUS, king of Macedonia, a great 


encourager of learning and arts, I. 17. 


Is killed by Craterus, ibid. 
ARcniDamus, his project to reconcile the 
Grecian ſtates, I. 159. His letter to 
the Eleans, 180. Defeats the Argians, 
&c. ibid. Philip's letter to him, II. 112. 
His Laconic anſwer, 113. Is ſent to 
the Amphictyonic council, 224. His 
conteſt with a citizen of Amphiſſa, 22 5. 
His return to Athens, 228. | 


ARISTOTLE, Philip's regard for him, I. 97.1 
He receives a letter from him on the 
birth of his ſon, 98. Is ſuſpected of 
cruelty, II. 20. His anſwer ta a letter 
from Alexander, 126. 
As TER, by his dexterity, won out Philip? 8 
right eye, I. 135. Is puniſhed for it, 
ibid. 
ATHENS and ATHENIANS, their character, 
I. 80, 81. Degeneracy accounted for, 
81, 82. Conduct in the public aſſembly, 
84. In war, 85. In private life, 86. 
Check Philip's progreſs in Thrace, 99. 
They favour the Phocians in oppoſition 
to him, 119. Prepare for war, 125. 
Invite Philip to unite with them, 126. 
Are jealous of his great ſucceſs, 154, 155. 
Join the Olynthians againſt him, ibid. 
Are frightened at his approach, 162. 
Their joy at his retreat, 167. Send 
forces to aſſiſt the Olynthians, II. 4, 7. 
Are elevated at the ſucceſs of their fleet, 
10, 11. Propoſe an accommodation 
with the Macedonians, 28. Are inflamed 
by Aefchines, 30. Their heat allayed, 
31. Send ten ambaſſadors to treat of a 
peace with Philip, 35. Their reception 
and treatment by Philip, 41-44. Return 
to Athens, 45. Receive ambaſſadors from 
. Macedon, 47, 48. Appoint other am- 
baſſadors to Philip, 55. Who concludes 
a treaty with them, 66. Conteſts in their 
_ aſſembly on the return of the ambaſſadors, 
71, 72. Send another ambaſſy to Philip, 
77. Are alarmed at his paſſing Ther- 
mopylae and deſtroying Phocis, 83, 84. 
Their decree, ibid. 85. Are invited to 
concur with the Amphictyons, 89. Their 
equivocal conduct to Philip, 107. Send 
ambaſladors 


. * 
; | D of 1 5 . 
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ambaſſadors to Pi; 114. Phi- 


lip's ſucceſs alarms them, 133. Their 


decrees on the Macedonians ſeizing their 


ſhips, 175, 176. They decree ſuccours 


to the Byzantines, 179. Several decrees 
in their favour, 191, 192. Give um- 
brage to Thebes, 224. Are confounded 
E ſuperſtitious fears, 238. Aſſiſt the 
Amphiſſaeans, 237. A league formed 
in their favour, 239. War againſt 
Philip, 252 —254. Behaviour of their 
army at the battle of Chaeronea, 268. 
Are diſcontented with Philip's * 
292. 

ATTALUS, his imprudent inſolence to 
Alexander, II. 293. His abuſe of 
Pauſanias, 299. 15 


B. 


BARDYLLUS heads the Illyrians againſt 
the Macedonians, I. 41. His ſucceſs in 
that expedition, ibid. Is defeated and 


killed by Philip, 61. 


BAvLE, his opinion with reſpect to a letter 


from Olympias to her ſon, I. 95. 
BoLINGBROKE, lord, his remarks on the 
addreſs of Demoſthenes to the Thebans 
againſt Philip, II. 260. 
ByZAaNTINES ſuccour the Perinthians, II. 
166. Shut their gates againſt Chares, 


183. Decree of the Byzantines and Co- 


rinthians in favour of the Athenians, 


191, 192. 
ByZANTIUM beſieged, II. 184. The ſiege 
raiſed, 190. 


bk 


CALLISTHENES ſent to command 
the Athenians againſt Perdiccas, I. 40. 


1 
% 


Makes a truce with him, ibid. Diſgraced 
and put to death on that account, ibid. 


CARANUS, the founder of the Macedonian 
kingdom, I. 6. Takes — and chan- 


ges its name, 7. 

CERSsOBLIETESõ, ebene king of 
Thrace, I. 75. Diſorders occaſioned by 
his ambition, ibid. Yields the Cherſo- 
neſus to the Athenians, 132. Aban- 
doned by the Athenians, and forced 0 
ſubmit to Philip II. 54. 

CHARES, Athenian admiral, his imprudent 

conduct, I. 100, 101. Takes Seſtos, 
133. Is ſent to aſſiſt the Olynthians, II. 
7. His exploit and triumph, 10. Goes 
to ſuccour the Byzantines, 179. They 
ſhut their gates againſt him, 183. His 
engagement with Amyntas, 184. 

CHERSONESUs, yielded to the Athenians, 5 
132. Make a decree in their favour, II. 
182. | 

CIRRHA, the antient hiſtory of, IT. 220. 

CLEoPATRA becomes a favourite of Philip, 
II. 294. Is married to him, 295. Put 
to death by Olympias, 302. 

Corrs, king of Thrace, his romantic cha- 


rater, I. 70. Flies at the approach of 


Philip, 71. Is aſſaſſinated, 74. Con- 
fuſion on that account, 75. 

CraTERUS kills Archelaus king of Ma- 
cedon, I. 17. Is aſſaſſinated ſoon after, 
ibid. 


D. 


DELPHOS, the chief ſeat of the Grecian 


religion, ſome account of, I. xl. The 
city and temple is ſeized by the Pho- 
cians, 113, 114. 
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DzuaApzEs oppoſes Demoſthenes, II. 7. 
His character, ibid. His reproot. of 
Philip, 273. 

DEMosrRENES, character of this orator, 
I. 1279-129, Oration on the claſſes, 
131. Firſt Philippic oration, 169—172. 
Oration for the Megalopolitans, 181. 
Firſt Olynthiac oration, II. 5. Oppoſed 
by Demades, 7. Second Olynthiac ora- 
tion, 11—15. Third, 16. Is for a 
treaty with Philip, 32. Is ſent with 
other deputies to him, 35. Diſconcerted 
when attempting to ſpeak before him, 
42. His behaviour in the ſenate, 45. 
His ſentiments on the terms of peace, 
49. Another Philippic oration, 54. The 
effects of his repreſentations in the ſenate, 
71, 72. Oration on the peace, 90—94. 
Harangues the Meſſenians, 114, 115. 
His ſecond Philippic oration, 118. 
cuſes Aeſchines of corruption, 138. Ora- 
tion on the ſtate of the Cherſoneſus, 
146—149. Third Philippic oration, 159, 
160. Decree of the Athenians in his 
favour, 163. Fourth Philippic, 170. 


His oration on Philip's letter, 200. Diſ- 


covers Antipho's plot, 203. Oration on 
the commonwealth, 205, Speech on the 
ſucceſs of Philip, 250. Is ſent ambaſ- 
ſador to Thebes, 252. 
Python, 258. 
Athens, 202. 
deracy, 264. Weakneſs in battle, 270. 
Speaks a funeral oration on the ſlain, 
279. And gives a funeral ſupper, ibid. 

DioceNnts ridicules the Corinthians, II. 
114. Viſics Philip's camp, 267. His 
anſwer to him, ibid. 
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Ac- | 


Speech againſt - 
Is greatly honoured at 
Is the ſoul of the confe- 


> E. ” | 

EPAMINONDAS, his character, I. 34. 
Was an inſtructor of Philip, 36. His. 
expeditions into Greece, 38. His death, 


41. Great ſervices to the Thebans, 88. 
EvMENES, recommended to Philip, II. 131. 
Is placed about Alexander, ibid. His 

character and fate, ibid. 
Evrypice is married to Amyntas, I. 18. 
Is the mother of Philip, 20. Her 
wicked practices, 28, 29. 


G. 


GOLD: mines in Thrace, ſome account of, 
1. . 


GREECE, antient, ſome account of, I. xxxv. 


Divided into provinces, xlvi. Character 
of the Grecians, 80. Cauſe of their cor- 

ruption, ibid. 8 1. Are defeated at the 
battle of Chaeronea, II. 269. Their for- 
ces under Philip, 292. 


H. 


HALUS, beſieged by Parmenio, II. 39. 
Its ſituation, 40. Is taken, 67. 

Heces1ePvs, his ambaſſy to Pella, II. 107. 

HzxAEVUM, its ſituation, I. 156. Beſieged 

by Philip, ibid. 

HizROMNEMON, one of the Amphictyonic 
council, his office, I. xlviii. 


J. 

ILLYRIANS make Alexander king of 
Macedon tributary to them, I. 29. De- 
feat the Macedonians and kill their king, 
41. Are defeated by them, 60. Join 


the Paeonians and Thracians againſt 


Pg 


1 
Philip, 95 Ate defeated by bim, II. 
296. 


IpnickaTEs,. friend of Amyntas king of 


Macedon, I. 30. Eurydice's paſſionate 
addreſs to him, 31. His marriage, 78. 
IsocRATESs, ſummary of his Philippic ora- 
tion, II. 95, 97. His letter to Alex- 


ander, 127. Dies by a voluntary abſti- 


nence, 277. 


' EACEDEMONIANS favour the Phocians 


againſt Philip, I. 119. Their anſwer to 
a letter from him, II. 293. 
Lisantvs,. his account of Philip's conduct 
to the Pydneans conſidered, I. 68. 
Lockians attempt to recover Delphi from 
the Phocians, I. 113. Are defeated by 


them, ibid. War declared againſt by the 


Amphictyons, 230. 


LycopHRoON is forced by Philip to refign. 


his uſurped authority in Theſſaly, I. 147. 
He returns after the defeat of Philip, 130. 


His ſecret practices with Onomarchus, 


151. . 


M. 


MACEDON deſcribed, I. 6. By whom 


firſt founded, ibid. Original form of its 
government, 8. Religion, 9. Joins 


Sparta againſt Olynthus, 20. Diſtreſs 


on the death of Perdiccas, 41. Its pha- 
lanx formed, 50. 


MzcaLoPoLITANS, oration for them by 
Demoſthenes, I. 181. Make a truce with 


the Spartans, ibid. 

MzecaRa, ſome account of, II. 1 10. 

MonTas, Attic, their names and order, 
I, . 


N D E X. 


| 96 


OE YMPIAS, her extract, I. 38. 5 Her firſt: 


interview with Philip, ibid. Is married 
to him, 92. Her character, and jealouſy 


of him, 93. Letter to her ſon Alex- 


ander, 95. Determines to puniſh Philip's 
infidelity, II. 294. Irritates Pauſanias 


_ againſt him, 299. Honours her huſ- 


| band's murderer, 30g. 


Orvxrhlaxs, the fituation and original i 


eſtabliſhment of their city, I. 14. En- 


large their. territories, 18. Sparta and 
- Macedon unite againſt them, 20. Make 


peace with the Spartans, 26. Are gain'd- 
to Philip's intereſt, 65. Are put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Pydna and Potidaea, 69. Con- 


federate with the Athenians againſt Philip, 
135. Are invaded by him, II. 4. Get. 


aſſiſtance from the Athenians, 7, 15.- 


They baniſh a faithful general, 16. 
Their city beſieged and taken by Philip, 


17; Itis razed and the inhabitants ſold, . 
20. YE 


Oxnomarcavs, made general of the Pho-- 


cians, I. 143. His aſſiduity and addrels, . 
144. Takes ſeveral cities, 146. De- 
feated at Chaeronea, 147. Gives Philip 
a ſignal defeat, 149. Ravages Boeotia, 
150. Defeated by Philip, 152. His 
death, 153. 


* 


PAEONIANS ravage the Macedonians, I Þ 


46. Are bribed. by Philip into a peace, 
56. Are ſubdued by him, 59. Confe- 
derate with others againſt him, 95. Are. 
again reduced by him, 96. 


PaRMENTO beſieges Halus, II. 39. Greatly - 
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1 'D E X. 


eſteemed by Philip, 47. His charafer, | 


ibid. 
Paus AxIAsS is abuſed by Artalus, II. 299. 


Complains to Philip, ibid. Juſtice being 


denied him, is impatient of revenge, ib. 


Is incited thereto, ib. 300. His diſcourſe 


with Hermocrates, 300. Murders Philip, 


305. Is purſued and preſently diſpatched, 


ibid. Honours paid to his memory, ib. 
PLO ID As reſtores liberty to, Thebes, I. 
27. Reſtores the peace of Macedon, 33. 
Conducts Philip to Theſſaly, and takes 
care of his education, 34. Forces Pto- 
Iomy to ſubmit, 39. Is killed in Theſſaly, 
ibid. 
Prxixrnus beſieged by Philip, II. 165. 
Obſtinate valour of the beſieged, 166. 


Are ſupported by the Byzantines and 


Perſians, ib. 167. Fruſtrate rain at- 

tempt, 169. 

 PHALANX, Macedonian, formed by Philip, 

I. 50. His firſt idea of it, whence, 51. 
Deſcribed, ibid. Obſervations on its 
form, arms, advantages and defects, 
33 

PniLIP, his elevation to what owing, I. 5. 

Birth, 20, 21. Given hoſtage to the 
Illyrians, 29. Is conducted to Thebes, 
34. His education, 35. Reſpect for 
learned men, 37. Initiated into the 
myſteries of Ceres, 38. Rules during 
his nephew's minority, 47. Inveſted with 
the royal authority, 48. Forms the Ma- 
cedonian phalanx, 50. Declares Am- 
phipolis a-free city, 57. Makes a treaty 
with Athens, 38. Defeats the Illyrians, 
60. Why he erected a trophy on that 
occaſion, 62. Beſieges Amphipolis, 65. 
Takes it, 67. Unites with the -Olyn- 


the tyrants in Theſſaly, 91. 


19. His condeſcenſion, 21. 


thians, 68. Gives them ſeveral diet, 
69. His expedition to, and ſucceſs in, 


Thrace, 70, 72. Founds Philippi, 72. 
Takes rich gold mines, 73. Diſpoſſeſſes 
Eſpouſes 


Olympias, 92. Omens on that occaſion, 


1 93. Joy on the birth of Alexander his 


ſon, 96. Regard for Ariſtotle, 97. Letter 
to him, 98. Conduct in the ſacred war, 


121. Beſieges Methone, 133. Loſes 


his right eye, ibid. Takes and demo- 
liſhes Methone, 137. Liberality to his 
ſoldiers, 138. Puniſhes ingratitude, ib. 
139. Defeats the tyrants in Theſſaly, 
148. Is defeated, 149. Gains a victory 
over the Phocians, 152. His great re- 
putation, 154. His attention to the 
affairs of Greece, 186. Influence in pub- 


lic aſſemblies, 187. Adorns and poliſhes 


Macedonia, 188. The elegance of his 
court, 191. His behaviour to his ſub- 


jects, and regard to juſtice, 192, 193. 


Gaiety and feſtivity, 193. His compa- 
nions, 194. A conſpiracy to dethrone 
him, II. 3. Takes and razes Olynthus, 
Behaviour 
to traitors, 22. Celebrates games in ho- 
nour of the Muſes, 23. His behaviour 
to Athenian ambaſſadors, 42, 44. Re- 


ceives ambaſſadors from ſeveral places, 


59, 61. Letter to the Athenians, 65. 
Treaty with them, 66. Defeats the 
ſchemes of the Lacedemonians, 76. 
Gains the paſſes of Thermopylae, 79. 


Becomes a member of the Amphictyons, 


89. Settles the affairs of Greece, 98. 


Regulations in Macedonia, 106. And in 


Theſſaly, 109. Letter to Archidamus, 
112. Enters the Peloponneſus, 119. 
Conference 


. | N D a E | X. 


Conference with 10575 121. His recep- Pa ILiPPI, city, when and where founded, 


tion at Corinth, 123. Attention to the 
education of Alexander, ib. 124. Ex- 
pedition into T hrace, 128. Diſcourſe 
with Antipater, 142. Cotrects kis ſon 


Alexander's errors, 152. Beſieges Perin- 


thus, 165. His attempt defeated, 169. 
Attempts Byzantium in vain, 184, 188. 


Interview with Leon, 189. Letter to the 
Athenians, 194 — 200. Meſſage to the 


king of Scythia, 208. Victory over the 
Scythians, 210. In great danger, and 


wounded in the thigh, 211. Is reſcued 


by, Alexander, ib. Leads the Amphic- 


tyonic army, 232. Sails for Greece, and 
is oppoſed by the Athenian. fleet, 235. 
His ſtratagem, ibid. His artifice de- 


feated by Demoſthenes, 240. Letter to 


. the Athenians, 242, To the Thebans, 
243. Athenians declare war againſt him, 
232. The influence of Demoſthenes 
alarms him, 261, 263. Defeats.the con- 


federates, 269. His weakneſs corrected 
by Demades, 273. His anſwer to De- 


mochares' rudeneſs, , 282. Prepares to 
invade Perſia, 287. Marries Cleopatra, 
295. Anſwer to Alexander's remonſtrance 


againſt it, ibid. His laſt battle with the. 


Myrians, 296. His life ſaved by a young 
Macedonian, ibid. Is victorious and re- 


turns to Macedonia, 297. Defeats a ſe- 


cret deſign of Alexander, 298. Fatally 
denies juſtice to Pauſanias, 299. Who 
determines his deſtruction, 300. Anſwer 


of. the oracle about the war in Perſia, 301. 
Rejoicings on the birth of a ſon by Cleo- 5 
patra, 302. He is murdered by Pauſanias 
in the paſſage to the theatre, 303. His 
virtues and vices reſolved into his ruling 


paſſion, 306— 308. 


a 


tations to the Grecian ſtates, 118. His 
proceedings in the ſacred war, 12 1—124. 
His death, 124. 


defeated by the confederates, 124. Much 


ravaged and exhauſted, 183. Continu- 
ation of the Phocian war, II. 37. They 
ſubmit to Philip, 80. 
Pnocrov, his character, I. 200. Sails to 


Euboea, 202. Defeats Callias, 203. 
Drives Plutarch out of Euboea, 204. 
Returns in triumph to Athens; ibid. His 


| ſucceſs in Euboea, II. 162. Relieves- 
Byzantium, . 187. 


His expedition- to 
Megara, 202. Made. general- of the 
Athenians, 276. His adviceto them, 292. 


PLuTARCH, his application to Athens, I. 


198. Is oppoſed by Demoſthenes, ibid. 


Driven out of Euboea by Phocion, 204. 
PToLomy kills Alexander king of Macedon 
and ſucceeds him, I. 29. Is dethroned 


by Pauſanias, 130. Adminiſters in the 


minority of Perdiccas, 31. His am- 


bitious views, ibid. Renews his preten- 


ſions to the ſovereignty, 38. Is forced 
to ſubmit to Pelopidas, 39. Makes freſh. 
attempts, and is murdered by Perdiccas, . 


ibid. 


Pypxa, City, taken by Philip and given 


to the Olynthians, 1, 68. 


Px THON:. 


. his ce I. 111. Com- 
mands the Phocian army, 112. Takes 
poſſeſſion of Delphi and the temple, 114. 
"Who bis oppoſers, 115. His repreſen- 


PRocrAxs, their character, I. 88. Their 
diſtreſſed circumſtances, 111. Sollicit. 
aſſiſtance from. Sparta, 113. Progreſs 
of the Phocian war, ibid. & ſeq. Are 
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!PyTHON addreſſes the Thebans in favour 
of Philip, II. 256. Is A by . & 


moſthenes, 258, 
| | * 
. 


SATYRUS, a celebrated actor, remark- 


able inſtance of his humanity, II. 23. 


ScyTHIANS, their tranſactions with Philip, 


II. 188, 190, 208, 210. 
Sxsros taken by the Athenians, I. 133. 


'SPARTANS join the Macedonians againſt 


the Olynthians, I. 20. Their conduct 
explained, ibid. Character of the Spar- 
tans, 22. 
Perſians, 24. Their circumſtances and 
diſpoſitions in the time of Philip, 87. 
Are ſupported by the Phocians, 180. 


Are terrified at the approach of Philip, 


II. 120. A noble anſwer of a Spartan 
to him, 121. The pride of Sparta con- 
temned by Philip, 293. 

-SPEAR-MEN, a new order of guards in- 
ſtituted by Philip, I. 50. Their ſtrict 
2 ibid. 


I 


THEATRICAL entertainments at Athens, 


ſome account of, I. 82, 83. Are influ- 


enced by the manners of the people, ibid. 


THnrzBANS attempt to recover Delphi from 


Are forced to ſubmit to the 


the Phocians, I. 113. Treat their am- 
baſſadors with indignation, 120. Defeat 
them in an engagement, 124. Are de- 
feated by Archidamus, 180. They ra- 
vage the Phocians, 183. Are greatly 
exhauſted, 184. Apply to the king of 
Perſia, ibid. Their power eſtabliſhed by 
the Amphictyons, II. 88. Are defeated 
at the battle of Chaeronea, 269, 270. 
ThEOrOMuvs, his rent of en ex- 
amined, I. 196, 197. 
r their fickle chancen * 99. 
Diſorders there, 148, 190. Their com- 
motions ſettled by Philip, 190. He makes 
new regulations in Theſſaly, II. 109. 
THRACE, Philip's expedition into it, I. 70. 
They join the Fare and Paeonians 
95. Are forced to yield 
the Cherſoneſus to the Athenians, 132. 
Freſh commotions in Thrace, 155. 
T1MARCHUS, his account of Aeſchines, 
A. 110. 


TRIBALLIL oppoſe Philip's s return with the 


. Scythian ſpoils, II. 210. Are diſperſed, 
but carry off much of the booty, 211. 
W AR, Social, its commencement and 

progreſs, I. 95 & ſeq. Theend of it, 103. 
Was, Sacred, ſome account of, 109 & ſeq. 


